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The Lumber Industry Has Not Profiteered 


Relating to the charge of the Treasury Department, 
as reported by the public press, that the lumber indus- 
try profiteered in 1917, I beg leave to submit the fol- 
lowing: 

The capital invested in the manufacturing lumber 
business is essentially controlled by two factors: 

1—The time of engaging in business. 

2—The present position of the property in the stage 
of depletion. 

First: In the early history of the United States 
forest resources were of no economic value. When the 
North American continent was discovered great por- 
tions of it were entirely covered with vast forests; 
especially the North Atlantic seaboard, the portion 
bordering on the Great Lakes; from the Atlantic coast 
to the State of Illinois, north of the Ohio River, and 
south of the Potomac and Ohio rivers from the Atlantic 
seaboard to the eastern part of Texas, In addition, 
the mountainous regions of the Northwest and Cali- 
fornia were heavily forested. In the beginning these 
forests constituted an obstacle to the development of 
the country and created great hardships to the early 
colonists. Jorest areas possessed no economic value at 
all, except as immediately available for construction of 
fences and early dwellings. In order that the land 
might be cultivated it was necessary to clear it by 
destroying the forest. 

In the early stages of our history, therefore, it is not 
surprising our forefathers failed to recognize the 
economic value.of these forests. As a result, great 
portions of the United States became deforested, which 
subsequently became consuming territories, creating a 
demand for lumber which made possible the develop- 
ment of the forests. At this time the forests began to 
take on an economic and monetary value, but this value 
was held in check by reason of vast forested areas 
farther away from.the markets of consumption. Gradu- 
ally, however, as the forests near the points of consump- 
tion became exhausted they enhanced in value, creat- 
ing a demand and, consequently, value for the more 
distant forests. 

So, in the process of evolution and exhaustion, forests 
gradually developed in value; whereas, at the begin- 
ning the States possessing large timbered areas were 
glad to liquidate their ownership by sale to private 
interests in order to secure funds for public require- 
ments. In the early stages of development of the lum- 
ber industry it required courage and extraordinary 
vision to see the possibilities of value in the forests, 
resulting in investment on the part of the pioneers in 
the business. 

The complaint now is being made that the forests 
have been depleted and exploited by a few in their 
selfish interest instead of in the public interest; while, 
as a matter of fact, the exhaustion of these forests 
created farming communities and industrial centers, 
essential to the development of the nation. As the 
population of the country expanded, thru both natural 
increases and immigration, the demand for the product 
of the forests increased. With the expansion of the 
demand and growth of the country our people awakened 
to the value of the forests, resulting in a material en- 
hancement in value between 1890 and 1918. 

The purchase of timber property at any time is made 
subject to fire and wind hazard, destruction by worms 
and insects, and the influence upon values by expansion 
and contraction of business conditions and other ele- 
ments that constitute hazards to investment in prop- 
erties. Consequently, the appreciation of timber prop- 
erty, acquired in the early years of the industry, has 
not been obtained entirely without the exercise of 
brains, courage and expenditure of money with the 
attendant risk of loss. Some have benefited by their 
investment, while others failed. 

The definition of invested capital, under the War 
Excess Profits Tax Law, to the effect that property 
acquired at great risk and carried at great expense 
should not be permitted to be taken up at its reasonable 
market value as of the date of the passage of the act 
but only at its original cost, for the purpose of arriving 
at the amount of deduction under the act, creates a 
situation which develops gross inequalities of taxation, 
4s well as a misleading set of facts. 

As an iljustration: If a man owns one billion feet 
of timber, purchased at 20 cents a thousand twenty-odd 
Years ago, or $200,000, which now has a value of 


$7,000,000 and produces one hundred million feet of 
lumber annually at a profit of $5 a thousand, it does 
not take him long to enter the class of profiteers as 
defined, when he is permitted only a $14,000 deduction 
on a seven million dollar property, while the $500,000 
profit is less than 8 percent return on the value of his 
property. Yet his neighbor, who owns similar property 
purchased at seven million dollars, is permitted to have 
a $490,000 deduction against his exemption of $14,000. 

In such an example it will readily be seen that the 
man who recently purchased his property of the value 
of seven million dollars would show a return of less 
than 8 percent, while the man who acquired his prop- 
erty in the earlier years would disclose a profit of 250 
percent. As a matter of fact, the value of the prop- 
erty is the same in both instances. Capital assets 
should be consumed in conversion at their value so as 
to preserve intact the said assets, which have been 
withdrawn in the process of manufacture; in which 
case the fact would be that neither company made a 
profit in excess of 8 percent, altho upon the returns, 
under the law, one company has been shown to have 
made 250 percent profit and the other less than 8 per- 
cent, notwithstanding both own physical property of 
equal volume and value and both earned the same 
amount of money per thousand feet on the same amount 
of production. 

This situation develops a condition that is repugnant 
to American ideas of taxation and violates all the 
theories of Anglo-Saxon justice. Under the arbitrary 
basis thus established it will be seen that invested 
capital and return thereon depend largely upon the 
application of the definition of invested capital to the 
date of engaging in business. 

Second: Invested capital is further dependent upon 
the present position of the property in the stage of 
depletion. 

The lumber business is an industry engaged in con- 
verting a natural resource into a finished product. Con 
sequently the raw material used in the production of 
it; to-wit, timber, is a natural resource; not a man- 
cultivated crop but a God-given product. As its repro- 
duction requires more than the expanse of two or three 
generations it is necessary, before engaging in the 
industry, to acquire a sufficient reserve to justify the 
expense necessary to its development. 

As the lumber business has been one of evolution, 
not all people now engaged therein entered into the 
business at the same time. Development has increased 
as demand has expanded, and people have engaged 
therein as business conditions justified or permitted. 
Consequently, of the 17,000 operations of southern yel- 
low pine very few started in on exactly the same date, 
and very few acquired their properties at the same 
time. Therefore, dependent upon the date of beginning 
operations, these various units of production are in 
various stages of depletion. A recent investigation 
of ninety-six southern pine companies developed the 
average life of these companies to be 8.9 years; whereas 
the range of life of the various units investigated was 
from four-tenths of one year to 35.6 years. 

As a matter of illustration and for the purpose of 
accentuating the thought, let us assume that ‘‘A’’ 
bought his timber at 20 cents a thousand and ‘‘B’”’ 
bought his at $7 a thousand; that ‘‘B’’ has one billion 
feet, or an investment of seven million dollars, while 
‘fA’? has two years of operation left, with two hun 
(red million feet of timber, or an invested capital, ac- 
cording to the definition thereof, of $40,000. Each of 
them is producing one hundred million feet per annum; 
one has two years to operate and the other ten years: 
one purchased his timber twenty-odd years ago and the 
other within the last two or three years. The deduction 
for ‘fA,’’? on the 7 percent basis, is $2,800; whereas 
‘*B’s’’ deduction, on the same basis, is $490,000. 
Both have the same amount of production and both 
earn the same amount of money. One shows a return 
of less than 8 percent on investment in timber holdings 
and the other shows a return on investment of 1,250 
percent. Consequently, it is simple to find ranges of 
excess profits from 5 percent to 1,000 percent, and yet 
the statement without qualification and explanation is 
misleading and unfair. 

It stands to reason we can not provide a basis of 
price determination on an average cost which protects 
only 50 percent of the output without destroying pro- 
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duction which the country needs in its natural develop- 
ment. And yet this wide range of cost and produc- 
tion and return, which is predicated on capital invested, 
is still further accentuated when we take into con- 
sideration some of the myriads of other conditions 
which exist, such as, to-wit: 

(1) Topography of the country on which the tim- 
ber grows, rendering more or less difficult and costly 
the recovery of the timber therefrom. 

(2) The influence of the land upon the quality of 
timber. Timber is an agricultural product, as much as 
wheat or corn, and its growth and quality are affected 
by similar conditions, to-wit, quality of soil, climatic 
conditions and percentage of rainfall. 

(3) The growth of timber, ranging as it does in the 
South from two thousand to twenty thousand feet per 
acre, necessitates similar conditions of logging and 
involves a range of cost of recovery thru the process 
of logging as much as 500 percent. 

Thru the process of differentials in freight rates, 
proximity to markets and other factors entering into 
production and marketing of lumber, these properties 
have and do fill an economie service necessary to the 
development and expansion of human endeavor. 

In addition to the foregoing, lumber manufacturers 
are not technical in their accounting methods. Many 
of them do not distinguish, and some do not under- 
stand, the difference between the conversion of capital 
assets, which may disclose a profit on the original in- 
vestment by liquidating a profit accruing prior to the 
date of conversion, and a return-on invested capital. 
Consequently their accounts do not disclose the true 
condition of faets and in the absence of an analysis 
of same they leave themselves open to a charge of 
profiteering which is without foundation, 

The statement made by the Treasury Department, 
as reported in press dispatches, to-wit: 

The logging and sawmill industry was hazardous 
in 1916, bat in 1917 more than five hundred concerns 
listed showed excess profits of from 5 to more than 
1,000 percent, 

may be justified in isolated cases by reason of the 
method of reporting and the wide range of conditions 
of cost and investment as defined by law; but, as 
applied to an industry as a whole, it is unfair. Here 
it should be noted the returns of more than five hun- 
dred concerns are quoted; yet 48,000 are engaged in the 
industry. I assume, had there been more than six hun 
dred, it would have been so stated. 

Looking at it from a different angle, the Treasury 
Department makes the statement that the business was 
hazardous the year 1916. In that year twenty large, 
officiently operated southern pine companies, producing 
2,228,000,000 feet annually, according to their state- 
ments, disclosed a joint profit of $4,206,960.34; whereas, 
the same companies in the year 1917, on a production 
of 2,486,000,000 feet, showed a profit of $11,079,506.98. 
Analyzing last year’s profits of these companies we find 
the actual profit was $8,522,362.45, instead of more 
than eleven million dollars. In other words, they did 
not charge off $3,400,000 for property consumed in con- 
version. As a matter of argument, and without enter- 
ing into the details of the situation, assuming the profit 
of $11,079,506.98 shown by these companies to be cor- 
rect, they showed an increase in profit of 180 percent, 
and yet they made a return of only 6.47 percent on 
their investment for the year 1917, as the capital em- 
ployed, according to book value, was $171,000,000. Had 
their costs been properly computed, consuming their 
capital assets at their value, the profits shown would 
have amounted to a return of 2.94 percent on the actual 
invested capital. 

Therefore again I contend the southern pine lumber 
industry has not profiteered. 

Another feature I wish to emphasize is, the lumber 
husiness comprises woods of many species, ranging 
from hemlock to mahogany, all having different values, 
different costs and different markets. Consequently a 
blanket indictment against the entire lumber industry, 
without classifying the branch thereof against which it 
is aimed, is unfair to every branch of the industry, and 
by misleading the public may result in injury to the 
public, inasmuch as the prejudice created thereby may 
produce adverse legislation and react to the injury of 
the nation. Anything which tends to destroy industry 
injures the public. 
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our doors; and our organization throughout 
appreciates the necessity of keeping our prod- 
ucts up to that standard. 


WEED, CALIFORNIA 


Dealers Seeking 
a Dependable Leader-— 


something worth advertising locally to build up a reputation for 
quality, will look long and far to find anything more meritorious than 


d Quality 
CeCd Doors 
Made from California White Pine 


These doors meet the first requisite for a In additionto the care used inour manufacture, 
“leader” i. e. uniformity. For many years we _ the fact that all Weed doors are made of Cali- 
have maintained a high standard of quality for {fornia White Pine settles for all time their 
durability and long service. This is the wood 
that neither warps, shrinks nor checks. 


Leading jobbers everywhere handle Weed Quality Doors. 


Weed Lumber Company 
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/ Havea 
Modern 
Planing 
Mill so 
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milled. 

















TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F.O.B. CARS NEOPIT, 


WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary to pay Cargo 

» ° ° e 

for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for when or- Shipments 

dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur- i : 

chase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the In addition to having direct 

. _ prea ; connections with the Grand 
time. Grades are standard association and competent inspectors Rapids & Indiana and Michigan 


one Bie ck, 


Hemlock 
Pine and 
Hardwoods 





‘‘Wisconsin’s 
Very Best”’ 


WRITE US FOR PRICES. 


Car and 


in our employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. Central railroads, we also ship 


The Menominee Indian Mills, 


NEOPIT, WISCONSIN. Boyne City Lumber Co. 


by cargo to lake points. 





















Here’s Dry 


Hardwoods 


that offer factory buyers an 
opportunity to stock up on 
big value lumber. This stock 
is offered for immediate ship- 


ment and is 


Ready For Your Orders: 


40,000’ 
27,000’ 


28,000’ 
250,000’ 
350,000’ 

65,000’ 

60,000’ 

70,000’ 

40,000’ 

100,000’ 

70,000’ 
280,000’ 

50,000’ 

30,000’ 
500,000’ 

20,000’ 


100,000’ 
200,000’ 
40,000’ 


270,000’ 
330,000’ 
30,000’ 
35,000’ 


40,000’ 
8,000’ 
46,000’ 


MAPLE 


4/4 End Dried White Maple 

5/4 End Dried White Maple 

8/4 End Dried White Maple 

4/4 No. | Common & Better Maple 
5/4 No. | Common & Better Maple 
6/4 No. | Common & Better Maple 
10/4 No. | Common & Better Maple 
12/4 No. | Common & Better Maple 
16/4 No. | Common & Better Maple 
4/4 No. | Common Maple 

4/4 No. 2 Common Maple 

4/4 Nos. | & 2 Common Maple 


4/4 (Mis-sawed) No. 2 & Better Maple 


4/4 Short Maple 
4/4 No. 3 Common Hardwood 
4/4 No. 3 Common Ash 


BEECH 


4/4 No. 2 Common & Better Beech 
6/4 No. 2 & Better Beech 
5/4 No. 3 Common Beech 


BASSWOOD 


4/4 No. 2 Common & Better Basswood 
5/4 No. 2 Common & Better Basswood 
8/4 No. 2 Common & Better Basswood 


4/4 No. 3 Common Basswood 


ELM 


6/4 No. 2 & Better Elm 
12/4 No. 2 & Better Elm 
4/4 No. 3 Common Elm 


A Boyne City, Mich, 
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IN MINNESOTA, according to the laws as laid down 
by the State Fuel Administrator, all sawmill towns will 
have to burn sawmill waste down. to the last pound in 
order to eke out the diminished amount of coal which 
will be allotted to such communities. This is as it should 
be everywhere, and yet this program does not go far 
enough. There should be activity in all of the wooded 
States to produce the maximum amount of cordwood for 
fuel which it is practical to accomplish; and only a few 
of the eastern States appear as yet to have taken hold 
of this matter in any energetic way. 





THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has often emphasized the 
importance of retail lumbermen stimulating repair work 
of an old building at this particular time when new work 
is scarce. The American Architect in a recent issue makes 
the same suggestion to the architect, pointing out that in 
many cases old buildings can be supplied with many 
modern facilities and thereby be rendered much more 
efficient and comfortable. 





ONE OF the things that Germany faces is a big housing 
problem, according to an article appearing in our columns 
this week. Germany is facing so many other more serious 
problems at the present time, however, that this one is 
very likely marked in blue pencil ‘‘ish kabibble,’’ or the 
German equivalent—which probably runs to seventeen 
syllables. 


From TH: office of the provost marshal general in 
Washington comes down a message to all of the commer- 
tial organization of every sort in the United States ask- 
ing for their assistance in distributing information re- 
garding the new draft, and particularly in order that 
there may be a 100 percent registration upon the date 
that remains to be fixed for some day in September. It 
18 the desire that individual employers of labor shall paste 
bulletins and insert reminders in the last pay envelopes 
before they appoint a day. This request was specifically 
addressed to the president of the Chamber of Commerce 
%f the United States to be transmitted thru all its auxili- 


ary bodies with the further announcement that posters 
and printed matter -are now being prepared for distribu- 
tion in these channels. The registration of thirteen mil- 
lion men upon a single day is a big task to accomplish, 
but is not impossible with the codperation that business 
interests of the country can and doubtless will be glad to 
supply. 


A LUMBER association in East St. Louis has organized 
a building and loan association. Here is another roll of 
honor that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Would be glad to 
start, with a large amount of white space underneath for 
additional enrollments. 





PINE FROM the Inland Empire and the sugar pine of 
California are both being requisitioned for wing beam 
stock for airplanes, thus adding these woods to the fir and 
spruce that have hitherto been employed. There prob- 
ably are also other woods that will be called on as our 
program grows, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would 
not be at all surprised to see suitable varieties of southern 
pine utilized later in this program. The much despised 
loblolly, if selected material of virgin growth from the 
most favorable locations, should offer the desired com- 
bination of strength and lightness. 


antqnincaemennat 
EVEN IF we can not entirely abandon what we have 
been doing, in order to go into the production of food 
and fuel, it might be possible to do something in these 
directions as side lines. All the sawmills are already 
doing something in the fuel direction; and the organiza- 
tion of the Kirby Kanner Kompany shows what can be 
done by a lumber manufacturing concern in stimulating 
the local production of food. There is plenty of cut-over 
land to furnish the raw material for such an industry. 


WHILE THE Hoo-Hoo Annual has been postponed, Hoo 
Hoo dues are to be paid as usual, and by prompt payment 
upon the first call the postage required for second notices 
will be saved the order. Incidentally, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN would like to suggest that the secretary- 
manager in sending notices to members who are also mem- 
bers of the Osirian Cloister would do well to call their 
attention at the same time to the Cloister dues so that 
both may be paid in the same remittances. This point 
has been overlooked in notices sent to Hoo-Hoo-Osirians 
in past years. 


ANOTHER CALL upon the American forests. The Emer 
gency Fleet Corporation will build seventy-five wooden 
trawlers to replace fishing vessels sunk by submarines. 
That, however, is a small job and one that we can easily 
take care of while we are resting from our larger tasks. 


THE CHAMBER of Commerce of the United States has 
written a letter to President Wilson the subject of which 
is some recent activities of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and particularly its report on profiteering. The 
text has not yet been made public, but one can imagine 
what such a letter might be expected to contain. It is 
quite likely that E. N. Hurley is in a more useful job to 
the nation at the present time than his former one on 
the Federal Trade Commission, but he is sadly missed 
from that body. 





THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has on previous occasions 
pointed out that the theoretical comparison between the 
efficiency of steel and wooden freight cars was often 
disturbed by the practical fact that, when not properly 
protected by paint, iron and steel deteriorate much more 
rapidly than wood. The Federal Railroad Administration 
has taken cognizance of this fact in the issuance of in 
structions that contemplate the repainting of freight cars 
whenever metal is exposed to rust or wood exposed to 
the weather. As far as possible, repainting is to be done 
when the cars are on bad order tracks for repairs, in order 
to avoid detention of equipment from service. 





INASMUCH as it is very likely that the report of the 
Federal Trade Commission on canned vegetables and 
fruits will be of interest to those readers of the AMERICAN 
‘LUMBERMAN who are concerned with the purchases of 
foodstuff for commissaries or boarding camps, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN desires to direct attention to this 
report, which was published on May 15. The copy in hand 
has no price attached, so presumably it may be obtained 
free of cost upon application to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission or to the Superintendent of Public Documents. 
It is a thoro investigation of the canning industry. 


A BANKABLE tie check that has been used by several 
southern roads for some years has now been adopted as 
standard on all the roads in that section and will be used 
in payment for all cross ties bought after Sept. 1. This 
check is issued in quintuple by the tie inspector, and the 
original, given to the seller of the cross ties, when properly 
endorsed may be banked or cashed as a check, If not 
cashed within three months, however, it becomes void 
and a duplicate can be had only wpon application to the 
treasurer of the road, 


Not an Easy Life for Portable 
Sawmills 


One of the basic characteristics of a mule is his delight 
to be heard. He is a willing worker altho a somewhat 
plodding one, and much of the same characteristics may 
be found in the usual operation of a portable sawmill. It 
is a rather deliberate sort of a contrivance, and while it 
turns out a certain amount of work it does not see the 
need of being in any especial hurry about it. 

If a portable sawmill could be personified as having 
human characteristics some of those now in service in 
France under the ruthless driving of the forest engineers 
might be somewhat surprised at the record that they are 
making. It must be very disheartening to a mill that has 
been accustomed to turn out 8,000 or 10,000 feet of lum- 
ber daily to be forced into a production of 20,000 or 
25,000 feet; or to be allowed only forty-eight hours for 
moving to a new site where under ordinary conditions in 
this country it might take a week or so. 

If there is in France any society for the prevention of 
cruelty to machinery it might well take cognizance of 
this situation—if it can get near enough to the scene of 
action to ascertain the facts, of which a very interesting 
account is given in a letter from one of these engineers 
appearing on page 39 of this issue. 
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Southern Pine Industry a Patriotic, 
Harmonious Entity 


The mass meeting of southern pine manufacturers in 
New Orleans this week was probably the most important 
ever held of representatives of that industry and in its 
results demonstrated that the industry has within its 
ranks men of not only brain and great business capacity 
but men whose souls are attuned to the spirit of the day, 
who are animated by but one great purpose in this time 
of the country’s stress, within whose bosoms burn the 
fires of patriotism and who are willing to sacrifice per- 
sonal opinion and personal pride, material resources— 
their all in fact—for the good of the industry as a whole 
and for the welfare of democracy in the world. 

Two weeks ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pointed 
out the great need under present conditions of complete 
harmony in the ranks of southern pine and urged the 
leaders and the rank and file of that industry to forget all 
personal differences between themselves, put behind them 
any matters of disagreement with the authorities at Wash- 
ington, and present a solid, united front to the general 
foe, all working to the one end, that of bending every 
energy and resource to the matter of helping to win the 
war, 

The meeting in New Orleans this week accomplished 
that result. Never was there a more remarkable oecur 
rence in any gathering of business men than that when 
one of the leaders of the industry, after a resolution was 
passed by an overwhelming majority, calculated to give 
the Southern Pine Association some measure of control 
over the preparation of the work of the war service com- 
of complete harmony sug- 
to the minority, that the 
rescinded and the matter 
the industry as a whole. 


mittee, arose and for the sake 
gested that the majority bow 
adoption of the resolution be 
left entirely in the hands of 
This suggestion promptly was seconded by the president 
of the association and adopted without a dissenting vote. 
It truly was a great occasion, and this big, patriotic action 
by big men ought to serve to convince the authorities at 
Washington that the southern pine industry in or out of 
association ranks is wholly in accord with the Govern- 
ment in its big job of winning the war. 
some bitter feelings, as every one knows, and members 
of the industry have felt that some injustices have been 
done; but now that the industry has taken this big action, 
has declared itself whole heartedly and unreservedly back 
of the Government in any way that its resources of men 
and material can be used, the AMERICAN LLUMBERMAN. 
feels certain that the big men in Washington will meet 
the industry more than half way and that no longer will 
there be bickerings, dissensions or misunderstandings of 


There have been 


any kind but that all will work together for the com- 
mon good, 

It was a tense moment when the president of the Na 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in an impas- 
sioned burst of patriotic eloquence paid a tribute to the 
honesty, integrity and sincere patriotism of the head of 
the War Industries Board, a man who has a colossal job 
and who is performing its duties as few other men could, 

It is a source of gratification to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, as it must be to every member of the industry, 
that harmony once more abounds and that southern pine 
is now in practical organization, as it always has been in 
purpose and earnest spirit, solidly back of the Govern 
to all 
injustices, previous misunderstandings, or financial loss. 


ment, ready do its regardless of apparent 

It was a great meeting, fraught with results of the 
greatest importance, results that could have been attained 
only by men of big brains, great hearts and sincere 


patriotism. 


Adapting Returned Soldiers 
to Cut-over Lands 


The contribution by a lumbermdn soldier on ‘‘The 
Soldier in Training and After the War’’ that appears 
upon page 50 of this issue tells some interesting things 
about training camp experience but goes on with a 
thoughtful consideration of the time when our soldiers 
will be returning to pursuits of peace. This writer 
points out that the cut-over lands will afford a consid- 
erable opportunity for the utilization of some of this 
labor. 

It will probably take some time after the conclusion 
of peace for agriculture to resume its normal balance 
and normal price level of agricultural products. It will 
probably take longer, however, to compensate for the 
enormous inroads made upon our forest resources both 
by the demands of war and by the demands of the 
rehabilitation period to follow. One of the 





which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes it can clearly 
foresee is that forestry will receive a great impetus and 
be placed upon a more practical basis than heretofore. 
There will be large projects of reforestation of non- 
agricultural lands and cutting can be profitably con- 


results . 


ducted with more regard to the possibilities of future 
growth. ; 

This same subject was discussed by Thornton T. 
Munger, of the United States Secret Service, in a talk 
before the commonwealth conference of the University 
of Oregon recently. He favored a complete classifica- 
tion of unused lands to determine which would be 
profitable for agricultural development by the returned 
soldier. If the Federal Government is going to take up 
this work the State should give active support; and if 
the Federal Government does not turn its attention to 
this need, then the State should take the initiative. In 
western Oregon: alone there is idle land of excellent 
agricultural character in existence at the present time 
sufficient to support at least 18,000 families; altho the 
problem of stump removal is a great problem, with 
much of it costing more than the economic value of 
the land. 

At the close of the Civil War we still had a wide ex- 
panse of public domain to throw open to soldiers under 
homestead entry. The cut-over lands must to a large 
extent meet that need at the close of the present war. 





How a Great Financial Institution Trains 
Men for Foreign Business 


Everywhere the demand for trained men is urgent. 
The National City Bank of New York, of which Frank 
A. Vanderlip is president, is solving a difficult problem 
as far as its own needs are concerned by conducting a 
school for the training of specially selected young men 
along practical banking lines, Undergraduates who have 
made specially good records in their colleges and uni- 
versities spend their summer vacations in the bank for 
two or three years, and after graduating from college 
are required to follow a course of study sufficient to round 
out one full year’s work in the courses prescribed by the 
bank, The student receives a salary during the training 
period and upon completion enters the service of the in- 
stitution. This summer forty-four young men who headed 
their classes in college have been receiving this highly 
specialized training course, bringing the total number 
who have had this training at the bank to over two hun- 
dred. Nearly twenty-five colleges, widely scattered over 
the country, are represented. Besides subjects pertaining 
directly to finance and commerce the young men study 
the French, Spanish, Italian and Russian languages. 

Thus one of the nation’s foremost banking institutions 
is preparing to meet the pressing need for technically 
trained men of high intellectual attainment for the de- 
velopment of our foreign commerce after the war in the 
face of the keen competition that will be encountered, 
There will be splendid opportunities for properly equipped 
young men who know the language and customs of the 
country to which they will be sent and who can acquire 
the foreigner’s way of doing business and appreciate his 
point of view, while still remaining Americans in every 
sense of the word. The National City Bank has set an 
example that it would seem might profitably be followed 
by other large banking and commercial institutions whose 
business relations are international, 





Getting Ready to Back Our Ships Up 
F ffectively 


In the haleyon days of our merchant marie the wooden 
ship was usually an individual adventure. Its captain- 
owner was a merchant as well as mariner. He loaded his 
bark with American goods for some distant shore and 
selected and purchased according to his individual judg- 
ment (which was usually shrewd) a return cargo for sale 
when he reached his home port. 


In our export trade there is still room for individual 
initiative; but there is absolute necessity also for a broad 
foundation network of organization. A new merchant 
marine is springing into being at the call of war. When 
the need has passed for carrying troops, armament and 
food and supplies for men and guns, what and whither 
shall be the voyage and cargo? 

This is the question to which the chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board gives attention in an 
article on page 37 of this issue. It is characteristic of 
him in that it avoids the sensational and deals with solid 
facts, that give food for thought. In a national past that 
has extended now for many years we have been most 
liberal buyers of such of the world’s wares as we could 
most profitably use, but have not made this an occasion 
for selling such of our own products as could be dis- 
posed of with more profit to ourselves. Mr. Hurley very 
clearly shows this and shows that in the future we should 
be choosers in the field of foreign trade instead of merely 
accepting thankfully the pickings and leavings thrown 
our way by the international merchant kings of other 
countries. 

We need ourselves more world-merchants, world-bankers, 
and the need will be more quickly supplied if all of us 
in the press and turmoil of more immediate affairs find 
time to think somewhat upon these problems. And this 
we will do if Edward N. Hurley has his way—which by 
the way, is a way he has, if you understand what we 
mean, 





Two Associations on the 
Honor List 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week editorially called 
attention to a resolution adopted by the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers placing itself squarely on record 
as against the practice by retailers of cancelling orders 
after having once accepted them because of the fact that 
the price had declined in the meantime and spoke of this 
as an example that other associations both of buyers and 
of sellers of lumber might do well to follow. 

It is only just, at this time, to call attention to the 
fact (which was duly reported in the news columns of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN) that some time ago the execu- 
tive committee of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Associa- 
tion adopted the following resolution: 

‘“Resolved; That the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Asso- 
ciation go on record as being in accord with the principle 
that the wholesalers’ responsibility does not end with the 
acceptance of the order, but they must fill same regardless 
of whether or not their manufacturing connection fills 
the contract; and in case of the mill’s failure to ship, 
the wholesaler should repurchase, regardless of loss, after 
a reasonable time has elapsed.’’ 

It will be noticed that this resolution is not only clean 
cut but refers particularly to the peculiar position in 
which the wholesaler is often placed as a middleman. He 
may accept a purchasing order from a customer and 
secure the acceptance of this order by a sawmill and thus 
be placed in a neutral position regarding the transaction. 
Nevertheless, if the sawmill fails to keep its agreement 
to fill the order it would appear by this resolution to 
be the duty of the wholesaler to keep faith with its own 
customer and repurchase the stock elsewhere, even tho 
at a higher price, with which to fill the order. 

The association honor list on this question therefore 
contains not one name but two. What association will 
be the next to secure a star upon this flag of distinguished 
service in the lumber industry? 





A Few Observations Regarding 
Side Lines 

It is quite obvious that there are going to be some very 
material changes in business under the necessities of war, 
and a distinction whether arbitrarily made or growing 
out of the necessities of the case is developing between 
essential and non-essential industries. It is to be felt in 
retail merchandising as well as in manufacture. Already 
on many business streets in our cities the ‘‘To Rent’’ 
signs are multiplying as this or that neighborhood store 
gives up the fight. In the country towns that the number 
of stores will to some extent be diminished and their serv- 
ice to the community taken on somewhere or somehow 
by the ones who are left is to be expected. In some in- 
stances the salvation of the retail lumber dealer may 
lie along this line, eking out the diminishing sale of 
building materials by other merchandising activities 
hitherto foreign to him. 

This is not what is ordinarily in mind in the con 
sideration of side lines in the retail lumber yard, altho 
the present situation suggests it. It may, however, be 
thrown in as a sort of side-line observation, in calling 
attention to the letter from a retail lumberman on this 
subject which appears on page 67 of this issue. He 
tells how his desire to avoid side lines that would com- 
pete with other merchants missed somewhat of receiving 
the reward which he thought it deserved. 

The addition of a competitive side line, it occurs to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, may or may not be resented 
by the hardware dealer or whoever else it may be who 
carries that line, largely depending on the personality 
of the lumber dealer and his attitude as a merchant to- 
ward that side line. The trouble, if any occurs, usually 
grows out of the fact that he regards it as a ‘‘side line.’’ 
We mean by this that often he figures that he already has 
the room and the clerks and the delivery wagons and that 
if he puts it in it will not cost him anything to handle 
it. There is where the trouble starts. If he is figuring a 
house bill and feels under any stress of cutting the price 
close he will cut upon the paint or hardware as well as 
the lumber items and base his idea of their cost to him 
upon the price that was in the invoice he received when 
he bought them. That is, of course, all wrong. There 
is no side line that should not carry its own full loading of 
all overhead costs. If it does not pay its share of these 
expenses and still show a profit it is unprofitable. 

The retail lumberman who is a broad gaged sort of 
fellow is not going to go up in the air because the hard- 
ware dealer also carries a few stock window screens and 
he usually can figure upon the other merchants in the 
town being as sensible as himself. Nearly every store 
in a small town is more or less a department store. The 
hardware man is also a sporting goods man, The druggist 
is also a dealer in photographic supplies and many other 
lines. The dry goods store is also a haberdashery and 
shoe store, and thus it goes. The question, therefore, as 
to whether barn door hangers and hay rigging and house 
hardware belong in a retail lumber stock is largely 4 
question entirely personal to the retail lumber dealer and 
his customers, 

Tf he carry them, however, he should get a living profit 
out of them instead of considering that whatever gross 
profit he makes is velvet. 
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~ QUERY AND COMMENT 


WHO WANTS MEXICAN MAHOGANY? 

Can you furnish us with the addresses of parties who would 
be interested in buying Mexican mahogany logs, which we 
would be able to deliver in cargo lots f. o. b. any southern gulf 
point in the United States ?—INnquIRy No. 107. 

[The above inquiry comes from a wholesaler and 
jobber in coal at El Paso, Tex., which also maintains 
a lumber department. If the mahogany in question is 
of suitable quality for the manufacture of airplane ma- 
terial there should be no difficulty in finding a market for 
it. The address of the inquirer will be supplied upon re- 
quest.—EDITOR. | 


KILN DRYING OF GUM 

Please favor us with some data regarding kiln drying gum, 
as we understand there is a method now being used with live 
steam alternating with dry heat, and would like to get at just 
what the method is. Also the various details in making it 
out.—InQuiry No. 63. 

[The above inquiry comes from a manufacturer of show 
cases. Red gum and the other gums used to be considered 
tough eases for artificial drying, but they have long been 
mastered and can be seasoned with entire success by any 
of the modern dry xilns, Our inquirer has been referred 
for further information to the manufacturers of such kilns 
and also to the Forest Products Laboratory.—Eb1ror. | 


AVERAGE TURNOVER IN LUMBER BUSINESS 

We desire to obtain figures as to the average turnover dur- 
ing the year in the lumber business. Realizing that you have 
an intimate knowledge of this field, we write to you as one of 
those best qualified to give us this information.— INQUIRY 
No, 71. 

[The above inquiry comes from a firm of consulting 
specialists in merchandising and advertising. Report No. 
116 of the United States Department of Agriculture, being 
-art 6 of studies of the lumber industry, discusses the 
distribution of softwood lumber in the middle West and 
deals with retail distribution. Table 4 of this report gives 
figures by groups of retail yards separated according to 
the population of the town or city in which the yard is 
located. The tabulation gives these figures separated for 
four sub-groups, the first containing Indiana, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin; the second, Missouri, Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas; the third, Nebraska and Iowa, and the fourth, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota and South Dakota, It also gives the 
figures for the total of these States, and only these totals 
are given in the tabulation below. 





Average Average Turn- 

sales stock over 

Less than 2,500 population. ..... 25,810 9,709 2.658 
2,500- 10,000 population....... 45,412 14,938 3.040 
10,000- 25,000 population....... 67,340 23,554 2.858 
25,000-100,000 population....... 86,310 26,128 8.303 
Over 100,000 population........ 129,486 40,693 3,180 
BUEUS F sais: a ve yvonne aleve gate 39,478 3,248 2.979 


It is apparent from these figures that the average turn- 
over in retail lumber yards is approximately three times 
a year, being somewhat smaller in the towns and a trifle 
over in the larger centers of population. It must be re- 
membered, however, that these figures include all kinds 
of merchandise carried and are not restricted to lumber. 
The figures of 165 line yards in Minnesota and the Dako- 
tas show that lumber and timber products represented 
about 55 percent of their total sales. 

There are other statistics in this report that will un- 
doubtedly be of interest to our inquirer and a copy‘of it 
may be obtained from the superintendent of documents, 


Washington, D. C., for 15 cents. Another section of this 
study covers wholesale distribution and will also probably 
be of interest and can also be secured for 15 cents from 
the same source.—EDITOR. | 


MEANING OF FIGURES ON LUMBER RULE 

If you have a definition or explanation of the figures on a 
3-foot lumber rule will you kindly let me know what the 
cost of same is, and I will send you the price if you sell it? 
If you haven’t any such thing, could you tell me where to pro- 
cure it ?—Inquiry No, 65. 

{Lumber rules are made in a number of styles, but the 
usual lumber rule is marked on one side to measure 12-, 
14- or 16-foot lumber and on the opposite side to measure 
either 8, 10 and 18 feet or 18, 20 and 22 feet, according 
to which range of measurement the buyer of the rule may 
sclect in ordering it. 

The rule carries three rows of figures on each. side and 
the figures at the farther end of the rule next to the hook 
or cap indicate the length of the lumber that is to be 
measured by that particular row of figures. The succes- 
sive figures down the rule show the number of board feet 
contained in a board of that width, provided the board is 
of the length indicated for this row of figures. In the 
12-foot row the number of board feet and the number 
of inches coincide exactly; that is, a board 5 inches wide 
and 12 feet long will contain 5 feet of lumber. 

Usually only the exact feet of lumber are indicated 
upon the row. If desired, however, a rule can be ordered 
which has dots burned in midway between the figures, 
these dots indicating half feet of lumber. Either half 
feet or quarter feet could of course be estimated by the 
eye if desired. 

The lumber rule is mostly used in measuring lumber 
of specified lengths but of random width. The rule is 
laid across the board and the number of board feet con- 
tained in the board is read off instantly from the rule in 
the proper line of figures corresponding with the length 
of the board. These figures are set down in a column 
on the tally sheet and added up at the end of the tally 
to give the total number of board feet, this method of 
tallying giving no separation by widths.—KpITor. | 





AN EXCELLENT FORM OF TRADE ACCEPTANCE 

We were interested in your columns with reference to trade 
acceptances in your issue of Aug. 10 and, should further dis 
cussion of the matter be of interest to you, we enclose a copy 
of a form we got up and in which you will note that we get 
around your objections to the Pittsburgh form, in that we 
have a place for signature at the left hand end. 

The matter of car number and initials we do not feel is 
necessary, as the customer knows what you are sending it 
for and the mill man does not take it until he knows what 
it applies on, while it is of no interest to the bank. 

Some of our good customers have signed these, which 
probably has been a little advantage to them, and have given 
us a bankable piece of paper. 

With some customers that we thought would favor the plan 
we request usually a round sum of $200, $300, $400 and 
$500 after having sent the customers a statement with freight 
off, as near as can be estimated, and still have a balance for 
their protection against any difference in the freight, for 
which we will receive their check later, 

We have spent some little time in endeavoring to get some 
of our trade thru these forms and have met with good re 
sults.—PaxTon LuMBeER Co., Bristol, Tenn. No, 90, 


{The form of acceptance enclosed is such an excellent 
one that it is reproduced in full herewith, including the 
explanatory slip. It will be noted that a special feature 
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The obligation of the acceptor hereof arises out of the purthase of goods from 
the drawer. Value received and charge same to account of Acceptor. 


~ PAXTON LUMBER COMPANY, Inc. 
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DETACH AND RETUBN UPPER HALF ONLY 


Not having any open account terms, but in order to give you the advantage of good 
net terms, we ask that you kindly sign the above trade acceptance, and return to us 


Eeocretary-Treasures 


losed self-addressed with attached state- 
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ment for the payment of which the Acceptance is given. 
This is the form of payment approved and urged by banks of the Federal Reserve System. 


pt write the date, where payable, and sign your name on the 











BELOW IS PROPER METHOD 
OF SIGNING THE ACCEPTANCE 





proper lines provided therefor, printed in red across the left end of the Acceptance. When 
due your bank will charge your account. This varies from the open hook account method 
only in giving it a negotiable value. 

According to a Federal Bank Governor’s opinion, ‘‘the signi of an Accept 
the financial standing of the giver, because it shows prompt paying methods.” 
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ACCEPTED 


PAXTON LUMBER COMPANY 








AN EFFICIENT FORM OF TRADE ACCEPTANCE FOR LUMBER TRANSACTIONS 


of this latter slip is a sample showing the proper method 
of filling out the acceptance blank. This is a very ex- 
cellent idea. 

All that remains to make this acceptance form an ideal 
would be a method of supplying the acceptor with a dupli- 
cate of it for his own file. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has received a copy of a lumber trade acceptance which 
is in triplicate in three different colors, including a dupli- 
cate to be kept by the acceptor and a triplicate that is 
retained in the drawer’s office file. This will be illus- 
trated in an early issue.—EpiTor. } 





WANTS TO SELL PERSIMMON 
Can you give us any information as to whom we might 
write with reference to the using of two or three carloads of 
persimmon logs or bolts ?—INquiRY No. 91, 
[The above inquiry comes from a large Arkansas lum- 
ber manufacturer whose address will be supplied on 
request.— EDITOR. | 


SEPARATE PRICES FOR TIES IN THREE STATES 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 27.—Notices sent out from St. 
Louis by the purchasing committee of the southwestern 
region of the United States Railroad Administration and 
giving the specifications for cross ties, with grades and 
maximum prices, have been posted on every railroad sta- 
tion in Missouri, Oklahoma and Arkansas within the last 
few days. The notices are signed by C. A. How, chair 
man, and J, L, Cowan, for the committee. 

The specifications are uniform with those issued by the 
Railroad Administration at Washington, but separate 
maximum prices are fixed for Missouri, Arkansas north 
of the Arkansas River and Oklahoma and Arkansas south 
of the Arkansas River. There are two classes, U ties which 
may be used untreated, and T, ties which should be 
treated. Class U includes the trollowing groups: Ua, 
black locust, white oaks, black walnut; Ub, ‘‘heart’’ 
pines, ‘‘heart’’ Douglas fir; Ue, ‘‘heart’’ cedars, 
‘‘heart’’ cypress, redwood; Ud, ecatalpa, chestnut, red 
mulberry, sassafras. Class T includes the following 
groups: Ta, ashes, hickories, honey locust, red oaks; 
sb, ‘*sap’’ cedars, ‘‘sap’’ cypress, ‘‘sap’’ Douglas fir, 
hemlocks, larches, ‘‘sap’’ pines; group Te, beech, birches, 
cherry, gums, hard maples; group Td, elms, hackberry, 
soft maples, spruces, sycamore, white walnut. The fol- 
lowing maximum prices will prevail in Missouri: 





--CLASS U WOODS—, --CLASS T WOODS-. 
Grade Va Ub Uc Ud Ta Tb To Td 
DE ekieneb ene $0.59 $0.59 $0.59 $0.59 $0.36 $0.31 $0.31 $0.31 
A overeteee Py 17 oun 17 54 AT AT AT 
©  “e¢endenne 90 90 90 .B0 72 62 62 62 
D> -daenwees -98 .98 .98 98 80 70 -70 -70 
oe eee 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 87 7 17 17 


The maximum prices for Arkansas north of Arkansas 
River and Oklahoma follow: 


--CLASS U WOODS—, --CLA8SS T WOODS—., 

Grade Ua Ub Uc Ud Ta Tb To Td 
er $0.55 $0.55 $0.55. $0.55 $0.84 $0.29 $0.29 $0.29 
ae s0tosanwe 42 72 42 042 50 48 A 48 
©  eressenes 85 .85 85 85 .67 57 57 57 
S pxncumane 03 93 .93 03 Py i) 65 65 65 


Se hereeet 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 ‘82 ‘12 “72 “a2 


The maximum prices for Arkansas south of Arkansas 
River follow: 


--CLASS U WOODS—, --CLASS T WOODS, 
Ua Ub Uc Ta Tb To T 


Grade Ud 
TF sae maeda $0.52 $0.52 $0.52 $0.52 $0.32 $0.28 $0.28 $0.28 
- - ateeavene .68 .68 .68 .68 49 Al Al 41 
| ee 80 .80 80 .80 65 55 55 55 
BS te Kaiw'nds v0 .88 .88 .88 .88 -73 638 63 63 
D «. cepes news 95 05 95 05 80 -70 -70 .70 


The prices named are for ties 8 feet long, 6 percent to 
be added for 8-foot 6-inch ties. 

Previously there have been but two grades of ties, No. 1, 
the best grade, and No, 2, practically a cull. Under the 
new Government specifications there are five grades. That 
the present Government specifications will result in the 
betterment of the grading of cross ties and that it is a 
step in the right direction is the opinion of Walter Pole- 
man, president and treasurer of the Western Tie & Tim- 
ber Co., one of the largest operators in this section and 
who has been engaged in the tie business for more than 
thirty years. Said Mr. Poleman: ‘ 


The establishment of grades and the standardizing of ties 
will mean great things for the tie industry, but the specifica 
tions established by the Government should be lived up to 
in every respect, not only by the railroads but by the inspec 
(ors as well. When it is left to a matter of Judgment of the 
inspectors, then there will be as many different rulings as 
there are minds of the inspectors. There is no excuse for 
inspectors under the present specifications to use merely their 
judgment, 

Mr. Poleman believes that labor conditions at present 
are more favorable for the production of cross ties in the 
southwestern region than they have been for a long time. 
His reasons are these: 

The drouth has been most severe thruout the region, playing 
havoc with crops. Farmers have spent a lot of money in 
anticipation of great crops, and the prospects were wonderful 
up to July 1. Lots of these farmers can not pay their debts, 
and there is not much else for them to do except to produce 
cross ties so that they may realize ready money. I look for 
a heavy production this fall and winter, 

The railroads will be able to use all cross ties that can 
be produced, and more, Mr. Poleman declares, because 
production has not been in excess of 50 percent of the re 
quirements of the roads, if that much, 

The price fixed by the regional purchasing committee 
is not sufficient when the class of timber and workmanship 
that is required by the Government is considered, in the 
opinion of Mr, Poleman. He continued: 

It will require a much larger price to stimulate production 
to what it should be. Labor is not going to work at making 
cross ties if they can get more money for their labor in the 
sawmills and factories, nor will these, when they can get 
more money for their lumber thru manufacturing it into 
staves and wagon stock. This, I think, will be adjusted satis- 
factorily, and the Government will increase its maximum 
price. : 

Practically the only buying of ties not under Govern- 
ment control is. confined to one or two concerns that supply 
street. car and industrial companies such as coal mines. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


More industrial activity is noted as war requirements 
continue to grow and the extreme heat wave that has 
scorched the eastern part of the country has passed, 
enabling production to be speeded up. In addition, the 
less essential industries have wherever possible been 
forced into war work, or else relegated still further 
into the background. Conservatism, originating from 
unfavorable crop reports and extended operation of the 
draft laws and other war-imposed difficulties, is becom- 
ing more and more marked among consumers, and con- 
sequently among retailers also. Most markets indicate 
that buyers are not so numerous as at this time last 
year, and, in a collective sense, to buy sparingly is 
the common practice. But this growth of conservatism 
has had no adverse influence on industries, they finding 
it largely useless to attempt to divert production into 
any other than war channels. But greatly to hasten 
production is impossible, in spite of such demands, with 
supplies of coal, coke and labor wholly insufficient, 
Crop news, especially regarding corn and cotton, con- 
tinues to indicate deterioration, but wheat seemingly 
is better than previous prediction had it. Fair to good 
collections continue and money is in active demand at 
high rates; but the rediscounting functions of the Fed- 
eral reserve system obviate undue strain. Credits, 
however, are largely restricted in the interest of the 
grain and provision movement and of war producing 
lines. Bank clearings reflect high commodity prices 
and large Government contracts and continue to run 
into large figures, the clearings for the week ended Aug. 
22 totalling $6,087,028,000, against $5,839,023,000 last 
week and $5,140,221,000 in the same week last year. 
Business failures for the same week numbered 179, still 
at a minimum; but the enlightening phase is that 165 
of these failures were restricted to concerns capitalized 
at $5,000 and under, showing the obvious influence of 
lack of capital rather than adverse business conditions. 

«* * * 

Southern pine continues to occupy a satisfactory 
position thru the influence of Government demands, the 
call from commercial sources still being at a minimum. 
It seems that retailers and smaller 
consumers are holding up their or- 
ders for material in the belief that 
there is bound to be a downward re- 
vision of Government prices when these will be read- 
justed next month; but manufacturers on the other 
hand say that they do not expect the revision to be 
general or that any sharp changes will be made. The 
crop deterioration in certain middle western agricul- 
tural sections also has contributed to the small com- 
mercial demand. There have not, however, been many 
cancellations of orders, but at the same time retailers 
do not show their usual impatience to get shipment 
on orders placed before the freight rate advance. So 
much business was placed then that with what they 
have on hand and coming in the retailers are fairly 
well stocked. Most of the mills are getting all the 
business from Government sources they can care for 
under present labor conditions, but some of the smaller 
mills are soliciting commercial business and are said 
to be rather liberal with consignments. According to 
reports, the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau has 
placed virtually no Government orders west of the 
Mississippi River for some time, with the result that 
the mills there are catering almost wholly to commer- 
cial business, and they find a good demand. Altho the 
building and retail markets generally are dormant here 
and there is done considerable figuring on construction 
work that will unquestionably bring out new buying, 
but to what extent is uncertain. Some big orders 
should result in the near future from the decision of 
the War Department to enlarge, in some cases double, 
the capacity of nearly every southern Army camp and 
cantonment, to take care of an increased influx of 
drafted men. The trade barometer of the Southern 
Pine Association, based on reports from 140 mills for 
the week ended Aug. 23, shows orders totalling 56,138,- 
768 feet; shipments of 65,466,172 feet, and production 
of 69,280,144 feet, as compared with a normal produe- 
tion of these mills of 89,647,630 feet. 


* . * 


There has been no noteworthy change in the North 
Carolina pine market. A larger supply is available 
on most of the eastern markets than for some time, 
and wholesalers are getting in fair 


SOUTHERN 
PINE 


NORTH shipments, which they usually apply 
CAROLINA on old orders. Building is still of 
PINE negligible quantity and restricted to 


indispensable work and _ retailers 
therefore find trade as poor as ever. Other eastern 
points, however, report that receipts are smaller than 
they have been and that stocks on wharves show some 
reduction, with the result that prices are easy. But the 
increase in cost of bringing the lumber northward and 
in handling it will go far toward checking any down- 
ward tendency, and it is found impossible to make any 
marked concessions without suffering positive loss. Box 
makers are reported to be active on the market, but the 
scarcity of labor prevents the average plant from oper- 
ating at capacity. The demand from Government 
sources does much to counterbalance the loss of busi- 
ness from the retail field and the sales on this account 
are apt to mount into satisfactory figures. 

7 * * 

Steadiness and strength feature the hardwood mar- 
ket and it is undergoing a distinct improvement after 
the lull of the summer season, Everything indicates a 

strong, brisk market this fall. Gov- 
HARDWOODS ernment orders for lumber show no 
sign of slackening, and with so large 
a part of the hardwoods manufactured going into Gov- 
ernment requirements a weak market is impossible. 
More inquiries are- coming forward, indicating that 
while consumers generally covered up with lumber early 


in the season to avoid paying the increased freight 
rates they have by this time eaten into their stocks 
sufficiently to warrant their showing some anxiety 
about getting lumber shipped before the expected acute 
car shortage sets in. It is true that lumber ordered 
long ago is now being received in quantities, released 
by the present easy car supply, but this condition is 
judged as only temporary. Greatly increased produc- 
tion by industrial interests having Government con- 
tracts, not least of them being the box interests, has 
had the effect of greatly reducing former heavy stocks, 
and they will soon be eager buyers of all the hardwood 
lumber that can be cut. 
% * * 

The eastern spruce trade is now on a more stable basis, 
the Government having put into effect a maximum price 
retroactive to July 1, but neither the supply nor the de- 
mand approaches normal, according to 
most reports. The Government does 
not appear to be using much eastern 
spruce at this time, and the yard men are holding up 
orders, not yet reconciled to the new prices. Those in 
some quarters do not think of paying maximum prices 
prevailing, with the result that a tendency to undersell 
them is sometimes reported. Considerable quantities of 
spruce lumber from New Brunswick and other Canadian 
points continue to come into the New England market to 
the detriment of American producers and making the 
maintenance of the fixed maximum prices difficult. Addi- 
tional quantities of western spruce have made their appear- 
ance on the middle western and eastern markets, and in 
markets where this material is needed the price is not 
nearly so important as is delivery. The spruce lumber pro- 
duced at the west Coast mills as a side line of the air- 
plane stock for a while threatened to become a white 
elephant on the manufacturers’ hands, the output of 
this stock being gigantic but representing but a small cut 
of the log, with the result that a big quantity of side cuts 
of ordinary spruce lumber accumulated without any 
definite market awaiting it. Now, however, thru the manu- 
facturers’ endeavors and Government aid, disposal of 
this class of stuff has been facilitated either thru Gov- 
ernment needs for cantonment and like material or thru 
specially developed channels of commercial trade. 


SPRUCE 


* * x 

While the market for northern pine is not so good as 
it should be, a fair demand comes from all lines of con- 
sumers. The most important factor at this time is the 
railroad demand, and when the re- 
ported program of extensive con- 
struction and repair work on rail- 
road equipment is entered upon by 
the Railroad Administration this may have the effect 
of lending much additional strength and activity to 
this wood. Low grade stock for grain doors is also 
sold in quantities at this time; but country yards pro- 
ceed very cautiously, a heavy retail demand not being 
counted on this year, in spite of the success of the 
crops, in the northern States especially. But, dealers 
say, there is a ray of hope to the situation in that the 
harvest this year is being gathered much earlier than 
usual, and if there is an ordinary fall season there will 
be plenty of time after the farmers have finished their 
field work for them to undertake construction and 
repair work, Eastern markets report a stagnant trade 
in this wood, but continued firm prices. This refers 
especially to retail and other commercial business of 
like character, but does not take into consideration the 
business originating from the Government and its war 
contractors, who still are the factors on the eastern 
markets. Prices on lower grades, these being in most 
demand, are reported on the upward trend. 


NORTHERN 
PINE 


* * * 

New orders for hemlock lumber appear slow in coming 
in, but the recent fixing of $29 as the base price on 
Pennsylvania hemlock could not do otherwise than have 

a strengthening effect on the market. 
HEMLOCK Despite the present dull demand, both 
manufacturer and distributer believe 
that hemlock will enter the fall trade firm and enjoy an 
active demand. The eastern retail demand is slow and 
there is hardly any building activity except that under- 
taken by Government agencies; but these conditions are 
of secondary importance to the trade just now, when the 
stocks for commercial purposes are so deficient and so little 
is coming in, Prices, under the pressure of such condi- 
tions, have not changed, but the Government basis is ad- 
hered to strictly. Where Government housing projects 
and war factory construction are going on these absorb all 
the hemlock available, and with production far below 
normal there is no possibility of a market condition 
encouraging price concessions at any time in the near 
future; quotations thruout the line strictly adhering to the 
Government basis. 

* * * 

There has been no material change in the western 
pine market during the last week, a smaller number of 
orders reflecting the season of the year. Inquiries, 

however, are reported as of fair 
WESTERN number, indicating that a quickening 
PINES of the market may be expected with 
the coming of fall. Shipments have 
fallen somewhat below normal, mostly because of ineffi- 
cient labor available. Box shooks and low grade stock 
for boxes continue in good demand and there is no 
surplus of this character of stock. The principal move- 
ment today is in No. 2 boards and other common stock. 
This being an off year for much of the western fruit 
country, mills have sought more orders from the East 
and western pines are being better established in the 
East and middle West as material for wooden pack- 
ages. Production is well maintained, considering the 
effects of the shorter working day and the small labor 
supply, and prices are maintained as established in the 
latter part of June, when adjustment of delivered lists 


was made to cover the freight rate advance to eastern 
points. 
* * % 

All sections report continued quiet in the cypress market 
situation, outside of war requirements, which continue 
good. Despite the poor commercial demand, stocks of 

cypress are decidedly firm wherever 
CYPRESS held, and on recent sales very attrae- 
tive prices have been obtained. Of 
course there is no indication whatever of any weakening 
of prices, with the war demand holding down mill stocks 
to a minimum. Only at one point is an accumulation of 
uppers reported, with a consequent slight sag of prices. 
A fair number of inquiries from retail and country yards 
are reported, indicating that a larger demand from these 
sources may be expected as fall approaches. 

* * * 


Douglas fir manufacturers are speeding up produc- 
tion all along the line in order to prepare for taking 
care of the increased Government demands that will be 

forthcoming during the next couple 
DOUGLAS of months. Already these demands 
FIR are making their appearance, the 

Fir Production Board now placing 
orders for upward of 47,000,000 feet of cantonment 
stock, with additional orders awaited as a result of the 
general extension of Army camps and cantonments 
thruout the country. The Railroad Administration also 
is inquiring for 30,000,000 feet select common for gon- 
dolas, which will take off the mills’ hands a great quan- 
tity of the byproducts of the clear ship timbers. Thus, by 
converting this material into cantonment and car stock, 
as well as sending much of it on the commercial mar- 
ket, are the mills solving the pressing problem of its 
disposal that they faced not long ago. The mills last 
week again produced more than their normal capacity, 
cutting 80,899,245 feet, an excess of 999,245 feet, or 
1.25 percent, these figures being based on the returns 
made by 128 mills to the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. Much of this cut continues to go into 
airplane stock and ship timbers and the resulting by- 
product into channels already referred to. Commercial 
business is better than normal at the mills, and they 
as a rule are in position to care for it, despite the heavy 
Government demand. Orders last week aggregated 
61,742,097 feet and shipments reached a total of 76,927,- 
434 feet, a substantial increase over the figures for the 
same week of last year. The prospect of a heavy fall 
trade is extremely good. Manufacturers expect the 
usual run of retail yard buying, but the railroads are 
also due in the market with substantial orders for ties, 
bridge material etc. Building on the west Coast con- 
tinues generally active, mostly for housing purposes, 
and the mills consequently found a healthy local 
demand. There is no car shortage, but the labor short- 
age continues acute, and threatens to become more so. 

* * * 


The shingle market continues lethargic, as is por- 
trayed in the general quotations on red cedars at the 
mills of $2.15 for stars and $2.90 for clears. In the 

middle West they seem still weaker, 
SHINGLES, averaging $2.10 to $2.15 and $2.90, 
LATH Coast basis, respectively. Ordinarily 
manufacturers and wholesalers would 
expect better business and a general strengthening two 
or three weeks hence, but this season they are doubt- 
ful, saying that any improvement depends on the a- 
bility of farmers to secure the necessary help to under- 
take construction and repair work. The market for 
white cedars is uniformly inactive and on the eastern 
markets these bring on an average of $5.25 for extras, 
$4.50 to $4.65 for clears, and $4.35 for second clears. 
Lath still are in small demand, in low supply and high 
in price. 

* * * 

While at this time the car supply is generally ade- 
quate and satisfactory, from here and there begin to 
come reports of a tightening. One of the worst car 

shortages during the coming fall and 
CURRENT winter months that the country has 
FACTORS ever experienced is a condition to- 
ward which all indications point. 
Vast numbers of cars are moving toward the agricul- 
tural centers for handling the big crops; great quan- 
tities are used in the coal movement, and with all the 
material that must be transported on Government ac- 
count few cars will be available for commercial busi- 
ness. Therefore advantage should be taken now of 
the present facilities to evade embarrassment later on. 
Perusal of reports from all sections of the country con- 
vinces that there is not much business in prospect from 
the building field, other than that fostered by the Gov- 
ernment. Some good business can undoubtedly be 
secured, however, at those points where housing con- 
struction is going on or is contemplated. St. Louis, 
for example, is fast becoming a war production center. 
There great factories are arising and more are in pros- 
pect, and it is estimated that 100,000 workers must be 
housed in that city. At Bethlehem, Pa., it is proposed 
to erect 1,200 to 1,500 houses for the same purpose, and 
there is also great building activity at Detroit. Several 
Army camps and cantonments remain to be consider- 
ably enlarged for the accommodation of additional 
regiments, and this will require vast quantities of lum- 
ber. And there is much business to be gleaned from 
the railroads. Besides the great number of gondola 
cars that the Railroad Administration expects to build, 
for which it is now inquiring for 30,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber, that body recently authorized an expenditure of 
$156,000,000 for railroad improvements. It is said that 
60,000 box cars will be discarded as worn out and these 
replaced with new ones. Indeed, lumbermen need not 
fret over a lack of ordinary building or over a dull 
commercial market; those who are uninterruptedly in- 
vestigating war markets continually discover ready 
outlets for their manufactures. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE 


Money shows a slightly easier tendency. This is prob- 
ably traceable to the marketing of the bounteous harvest. 
Under the Government’s food conservation, however, the 
movement of grain is not so heavy as in ordinary times. 
This has its beneficial effect as well as the effect of 
delaying the accumulation of credit, growing out of the 
crop production. The beneficial effect lies in the fact 
that wheat carried in the granaries on the farms requires 
the use of less credit than if the grain is in transit or 
stored in public warehouses. This is a relief to the bank- 
ing situation. On the other hand, with the enormous 
wheat crop, such as has been harvested this year, the 
volume of credit required to market and export it would 
cause a considerable strain in the banking situation and 
would involve a tremendous expansion in credit, not only 
as the result of the large volume but of the higher prices 
per bushel. 


Contributing factors other than governmental control 
are the shortage of ocean shipping facilities and the lim- 
itation on storage facilities on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. The restricted ocean shipping, under the price-fixing 
policy, does not have the effect of depressing market 
values. Hence the situation is not one that may cause any 
apprehension, for with our shipping program progressing 
satisfactorily and the ocean tonnage gradually increasing 
and gaining on the U-boat sinkings it is inconceivable 
that any serious shortage of grain supplies on the other 
side of the Atlantic could develop. 


Thus it will be seen that the banking situation is re- 
sponding with the production of food products to the re- 
quirements of the nation under the policy of price fixing 
and national conservation. Obviously, these various gov- 
ernmental war policies could not be put into effect without 
some disturbing result, but thus far such disturbances 
have proved to be temporary and the country itself is 
showing remarkable adaptability in adjusting to war con- 
ditions. An indication of this is found not only in the 
easy money tendency—and by this it is not intended to 
convey any idea of easy-money, for that seems improbable 
at this time—but also in the broadening of the investment 
market. The Government’s prosecution of the war finance 
has involved the conservation of credit. Money is stabil- 
ized, or nearly so, at 6 percent for needed funds. 

The chief difficulty experienced by bankers and finan- 
ciers, generally, is properly to determine what are needed 
or essential loans. Any borrower will tell the bank that 
the loan he is seeking represents ‘‘needed funds,’’ but it 
is difficult to arrive at a clear cut definition of essential 


business. The most essential thing in war time, outside 
of men and man-power, is money. The line of reasoning, 
therefore, that puts money in the essential class supports 
the theory that any business that makes a profit out of 
which the owner can pay Federal taxes and subscribe to 
war loans is essential. In conducting a business, however, 
the manufacturer may be using materials that the Govern- 
ment is sorely in need of for war purposes, so that the con- 
duet of such a business may unavoidably seriously inter- 
fere with the prosecution of the war. If such a business 
is a luxury the sale of that product may, and very likely 
does, absorb a considerable amount of money and credit 
that might well be diverted to war production business 
thru loans or investments or else might be invested directly 
in Government bonds. 


The restriction on raw material or basic supply of a 
business that the Government is placing in order to con- 
serve its own supplies, and which thru priority shipment 
the transportation regulations are curtailing to the ordi- 
nary manufacturer, is slowly but steadily eliminating the 
non-essential industries and forcing their conversion to 
war production. If there is any doubt as to whether an 
individual industry is essential in time of war the answer 
will be found in the course of time in the developments 
in that line of business. It is the far sighted man who 
shrewdly watches the trend and quickly adjusts himself 
to new conditions by taking on war contracts. 


There is one thing that is certainly not essential in war- 
time; namely, speculation. It requires a certain amount 
of credit to carry securities and these securities must be 
owned by some one, for they represent business enter- 
prises. Hence one of the problems that the banks must 
solve is the determination of what credit is needed in a 
speculative market and what is not. To withdraw all sup- 
port in the way of loans might lead to disaster. To shake 
confidence in the value of securities representing owner- 
ship of industrial or transportation concerns has its reflec- 
tion in the enterprises themselves, 


The war has changed many things in economies, finance, 
investment, and it has certainly curtailed speculation. 
There are many great problems affecting American life 
and naturally these contribute puzzling questions regard- 
ing investments. It is the wise business man who, in tak- 
ing war contracts, sets aside out of profits a sufficiently 
large depreciation or sinking fund to retire the invest- 
ments which the war contract involves together with a 
depreciation sufficient to offset the enhancement of the 
value of stocks and plant caused by war conditions. To 


AND TRADE 


attempt to carry on business predicated on plant invest- 
ment at war time values in a period after the war would 
be to invite disaster, for it is conceded that at some time 
subsequent to the restoration of peace an extensive re- 
adjustment must take place. This naturally will start with 
money and reach down to labor and wages. How this will 
take place and when is difficult to foretell because of 
changing economic conditions and of the dependency upon 
intervening developments. It is possible that it may be 
gradual as a result of the wise governmental and banking 
policies, now being followed, to restrict inflation, but with 
any considerable inflation there is likely to be a rather 
violent readjustment—at least this is what has taken place 
following previous wars. 

One factor affecting the investment market is the pend- 
ing revenue bill. Unquestionably this has contributed to 
the strength of the Liberty 3% percent bonds, which are 
now selling considerably above par, and of the Federal 
Farm Loan 5 percent bonds, which have crossed 106 in 
the New York curb market, compared with the issuing 
price last June of 101. The tax exempt features of these 
two bonds has contributed to their popularity. 

One problem that is now being worked out is the finane- 
ing of the public utilities. This is the third of the serious 
financing problems to be solved, considering the railroad 
or the industrial and manufacturing questions as first 
and second, Railroad financing and industrial or manu- 
facturing problems are well under way and are being 
solved satisfactorily. The result is that investors are 
coming back, fteely and with confidence, to the railroads 
under Government control and to the big manufacturers 
and the rated industries that have demonstrated their 
ability to pay large taxes, big increases in wages to labor 
and to meet the enormous expenses and to subscribe in 
other ways to the winning of the war and at the same time 
show a fairly broad profit to investors. Necessarily, the 
new war profits taxes contemplated in the pending rev- 
enue bill add some degree of apprehension. 

Public utilities, however, have been confronted with a 
very serious condition, not dissimilar to that which con- 
fronted the railroads. The utility companies have always 
paid a higher rate for their capital than have the rail- 
roads. They have a fixed service charge or rate to con- 
tend with. These rates are being advanced by State 
commissions to relieve the situation caused by higher 
wages and higher cost of material. The Treasury, thru 
its various functions, will assist in caring for maturities 
and in providing fresh capital wherever that is impera- 
tive. 





WHOLESALERS’ BUREAU CLARIFIES PRICE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 26.—The National Bureau of 
Wholesale Lumber Distributers has under date of Aug. 
20 distributed its Bulletin No. 20, reprinting a letter 
from the bureau’s counsel, Joseph KE. Davies, to Charles 
Edgar, director of lumber, War Industries Board, together 
with the reply as follows: 

Ava. 15, 1918. 


fon. CHARLES EpGar, Lumber Director, War Industries Board, 
Washington, D. C. . 


Dear Sir: The National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Dis- 
tributers is daily receiving statements from the wholesalers 
in every section of the United States to the effect that they 
can not purchase lumber from the mills at a reduction from 
the maximum f. 0. b. mill prices as fixed by the price fixing 
committee, 

This situation is in part due to the fact that the mills have 
not clearly understood the latest ruling of the price fixing 
committee, namely—that the maximum prices as fixed include 
the cost of distribution and that it was contemplated that the 
wholesalers are entitled to some concessions in price. 

This situation may also be due in part to the fact that 
the mills understand that subsequent prices will be fixed upon 
the basis of market prices of lumber at the mills, they be- 
lieving that a reduction from the list price given to a whole- 
saler to cover the cost of distribution would be considered 
as the basis of market prices, whereas such a reduction would 
not be the basis of market prices but simply the cost of dis- 
tribution, an allowance for which the mills should make 
coe they do not distribute thru their own selling organi- 
zation, 

It was our understanding that the intention of the Govern- 
ment was that if the general market price itself should de- 
cline to the trade, then in that event the price to the Govern- 
ment should be reduced accordingly, and that the reduction 
of the list price to the wholesaler should not affect the price 
to be fixed by the Government. 

It would clarify the situation if you would make clear to 
the industry the situation as we understand it, namely—that 
the mill price includes the cost of distribution and where mills 
elect to sell their product thru wholesalers, such discounts 
below the list price given to wholesale distributers of lumber 
would not establish a market price on such sales, as in secur- 
ing a reasonable discount below the maximum price to cover 
the cost of distribution the wholesalers’ selling price would 
be the basis of determining the market price of lumber at the 
~y and which would, of course, be at the maximum f. o. b. 
mill price. 

It would be natural for the mills not to wish to sell to 
wholesalers below the full maximum list prices if such sales 
were to be considered as the prevailing market price to the 
consuming public, and as a written statement from you would 
correct this misunderstanding, we would appreciate receiving 
the same, 

(Signed) Josern E. Davigs, Counsel for the National Bu- 
Teau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers. 


Ave. 21, 1918. 
Hon. Josep E. Davies, Counsel, National Bureau of Whole- 
~ Lumber Distributers, Southern Bldg., Washing- 
on, D.C. ~ 
Replying to yours of Aug. 15 regarding the influence of any 
Concession made by lumber manufacturers to wholesale deal- 
ers upon prices made to the Government Ld said lumber manu- 
facturers, would say that as such concession to the wholesale 
umber dealers is presumed to be in the nature of an allow- 
ance to cover the expense and ne of sales by said wholesale 
dealers to what is known as the general trade at the market 
Price, we should not interpret this to be a general reduction in 
é market price, and therefore do not see that it should in 
any way affect the price paid by the Government. 
nan lumber bureaus have been furnished with a copy of this 


er, 

(Signed) 

The bulletin adds: 
The above letters are explanatory and you will note that it 


CHARLES Epcar, Director of Lumber. 


is not the idea of the War Industries Board that a reduction 
by the manufacturers to the legitimate wholesale distributer 
of forest products is a reduction in market price; in fact, it 
is an allowance to the wholesale distributer for his cost and 
profit for the distribution of the product and bears out the 
contention of Mr, Edgar that, in making the maximum mil! 
price, the Government allowed for a differential to cover the 
cost of distribution. 

Will the members of our bureau kindly bring this matter to 
the attention of the manufacturers and see that a sufficient 
allowance is made them fully to cover this distribution 
cost? 


Under date of Aug. 22, Joseph KE. Davies, counsel for 
the bureau, issued the following, addressed to the pres- 
ident, secretary and executive committee of the National 
Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers, (Inc.) : 


GENTLEMEN: As we all know, there is a great Govern- 
mental demand for lumber. ‘The Federal Shipping Board is 
making unusual demands, large amounts of lumber are re 
quired thru the War Industries Board for cantonments and 
Army purposes, and the railroads must have lumber to pro- 
vide the necessary equipment to move troops and supplies 
All these activities are necessary to bring about our great 
national purpose of winning the war. 

The Government has recognized the economic justification 
and necessity of the legitimate wholesale distributers of forest 
products, It may take time to work out the equities fairly as 
between each factor of the industry. Our duty is, however, 
clear. Our purposes we know to be patriotic. In this situ- 
ation we should be zealously and scrupulously devoted to do- 
ing our share to aid the Government. The railroads are 
particularly hard-pressed at the present time for available 
forest products for the maintenance of ways and replacements 
to their equipment. 

While I recognize that a letter of this character is not 
needed, still I desire to impress upon the membership ol the 
bureau that they, each and all, should make every cffort 
possible, even at sacrifices to themselves, to meet the Govern- 
ment requirements. It should not be forgotten that the rail- 
roads are now operated and controlled by the Government 
and that their requirements are as vital to the winning of the 
war as the requirements of other branches of the Govern- 
ment. 

Specifically, therefore, I venture to suggest that each mem- 
ber of our organization do his utmost to quote upon all char 
acters of forest products even those included which do not 
have, perhaps, as fair a margin as the situation might re 
quire. In doing this we will be doing our patriotic duty in 
this situation. 

In all my conferences with the members of the organization 
here in Washington, and with the officers and members of the 
executive committee, I have been impressed with the sincere 
desire so frequently expressed by them to do everything pos- 
sible to aid in the winning of the war. In my experience I 
have met no more patriotic or high-minded group of men than 
in this organization. Our purpose in this situation has been 
to establish that the legitimate wholesaler is an absolutely 
necessary factor in the organization of the lumber industry 
of the United States and is a factor which could be utilized 
under any fair and equitable arrangement to be of great 
aid and assistance to the Government; and moreover that 
the wholesaler should be preserved in industry for after the 


war freedom in rang SO This organization has not been- 
bu 


provincial in its efforts, has attempted to serve the inter- 
est of all classes of forest products in the United States. 
I have also been impressed with the big, broad-minded, patri- 
otic purpose which so many of our members have expressed. 

In conclusion, we should also constantly bear in mind in 
this situation that the Governmental officials are confronted 
with a task of tremendous proportions, and it is our duty 
to aid and help them sympathetically and as vigorously as 
possible. 

These considerations lead me to believe that in sending 
this letter I am simply voicing the ideas of all of our mem- 
bership from the Pacific coast to the East. 

JoseruH BE. Davies, Counsel. 


MISUNDERSTANDING 


In Bulletin No. 21, dated Aug. 22, is reprinted a letter 
to the bureau from M, E. Towner, manager of forest 
products section, central advisory purchasing committee 
United States Railroad Administration, under date of 
Aug. 19, which is explanatory: 


NATIONAL BURBAU WHOLESALE LuMBER DISTRIBUTERS, 226 
Kellogg Building, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: The following matters having been called to 
our attention and all interfering with the delivery of lumber 
to the railroads, which delivery on account of the shortage 
of lumber on railroads and said shortage interfering with the 
operation of railroads, we wish to call your particular atten 
tion to the same to avoid difficulties : 

(1) Claim of shipping mills that there are traffic embargoes 
interfering. There are no traflic embargoes interfering with 
the shipment of railroad lumber. 

(2) Claim of shortage of cars. There is no difficulty in 
furnishing cars for the shipment of lumber. 

(3) Inability of mills to ship railroad orders they now 
hold on account of their cutting Federal Shipping Board 
orders. It has not been, and is not in accordance with our 
understanding with the shipping board, their intention to 
interfere with the shipping of lumber on railroad orders 
which are now held or which may be taken by a mill, espe 
clally where that mill is equipped to cut and ship these 
railroad orders without actual interference with the delivery 
of shipping board requirements, and it is found that most 
of the mills make the statement that they can not cut and 
ship railroad orders without interference; and, further, that 
in getting behind this statement it is very seldom borne 
out by fact or, in other words, that there need not be any 
delay in the shipment of the railroad orders recited, 

We would call your particular attention to this condition 
inasmuch as the railroad requirements must be furnished and 
further delays will cause, to some extent, decided interfer- 
ence with the handling of troops and war materials. 

Will be glad to have your acknowledgment of this communi 
cation. 

CENTRAL ADVISORY PURCHASING COMMITTER Forest Prop 
vets Section, M. BE. Towner, Manager. 


The bulletin further states: 


When our mill connections make excuses for the non-ship 
ment of railroad orders, call this bulletin to their attention. 

Please refer to our Bulletin No. 18, third paragraph, relat- 
ing to roofers. This ruling was given out by Charles Edgar, 
director of lumber, War Industries Board, under date of July 
24, under the mistaken idea of the request: having been made 
in reference to old field pine produced in the Caroiinas ; there- 
fore, it could not be used for roofers produced in Georgia- 
Florida territory, and Mr. Edgar has requested that we with- 
giraw this ruling, which we have cheerfully agreed to do. 

We have assured Mr, Edgar that we are willing and eager 
at all times to cojperate with him and his department and 
have stated that no information would be given any of our 
members which did not have his authority. 

Bulletin No. 22 states that ‘‘we are given to under- 
stand that we can secure switch tie orders direct from 
the Railroad Administration at maximum Government 
prices in sets numbered 6, 7, 8 and 9, sizes 7 inches by 9 
inches by 8 feet 6 inches to 21 feet 6 inches lengths, mul- 
tiples of three inches, in prime grade longleaf yellow pine. 
We interpret the price on this to be $34 a thousand, and 
the request is made that, if you can handle any quantity of 
such stock, you will please wire our bureau the quantity 
you could handle and the delivery you could make.’’ The 
same bulletin says that a warranty clause, which has been 
placed generally on Government orders and contracts, in 
the bureau’s interpretation would not prohibit the legiti- 
mate wholesale distributer of forest products from accept 
ing and handling any such orders. 
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ST. LOUIS PROJECTS HOLD PROMISE FOR LUMBERMEN 


City Will Build Big Government Plants—Local Re- 
sources and Speed Proved Adequate 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 26.—The large lumber distribut- 
ing yards of St. Louis look forward to furnishing consid- 
erable lumber for the erection of ammunition plants in 
St. Louis. Several large orders have been placed recently 
which are regarded as only a beginning of what is yet 
to be purchased in this market. 

An addition to the already immense plant of the 
Scullin Steel Co., devoted exclusively to the manufacture 
of shells, is now under way. The Government has au- 
thorized the erection of another big ammunition plant 
adjoining the Scullin plant on Manchester Avenue, and 
still another on North Broadway. The two new factories, 
to be erected soon, will be operated under the direction 
of the Laclede Gaslight Co., as has been told previously 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Within the last week a 
rush order was given for between 500,000 and 600,000 
feet of southern pine for use in the addition to the 
Scullin plant. As an instance of prompt service rendered 
and indicating what can be expected from the big dis- 
tributing yards here, this order was taken care of by 
one concern, the Boeckeler Lumber Co., and supplied from 
its St. Louis yard. Included in the order was a quantity 
of timbers that had to be dressed, and flooring and other 
material of a special nature, prepared in the planing 
mill of the Boeckeler company. The full order was de- 
livered within the next two days. 

St. Louis, thru the Chamber of Commerce, is after a 
$13,000,000 factory that the American Locomotive Co., 
of New York, has decided to build somewhere in the mid- 
dle West. This will mean additional business for the 
lumber industry here. 

Put to the test, the St. Louis distributing yards have 
made good in the handling of Government business, as a 
result of which it is regarded as certain that they will 
have an opportunity of taking care of the larger busi 
ness in future. 

An investigation by R. King Kauffman, vice president 
and real estate officer of the Mercantile Trust Co., has 
disclosed that there are available accommodations in St. 
Louis for 100,000 additional workers for munition fac- 
tories and industrial plants; this is being used as an argu- 
ment in locating such concerns here. But Mr. Kauffman 
also says that many of the available houses will have to 
be reconstructed to meet the requirements. Much work 
in making the necessary repairs to these buildings may 
be done soon. Lumbermen see in this a possibility for a 
large business. 


OLD GLORY SUPPLANTS THE MILL WHISTLE 


SPOKANE, WAsH., Aug. 24.—Lumber mills and camps 
of the Inland Empire will go to work in the morning and 
cease work in the evening with the raising and lowering 
of the American flag. , 

Col, Brice P. Disque, head of spruce production for the 
airplane board on the Coast, has called attention of the 
operators to the value of flag raising in plants and in the 
woods before the beginning and at the close of shifts. 
This suggestion is being carried out by every operator 
in the Inland Empire as emphasizing the critical times 
we are passing thru and is kept prominent in the minds 
of the employees, the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lum 
bermen, 

President J. P. McGoldrick, of the Timber Products 
Manufacturers, has asked all of the members of the or 
ganization, which takes in every large operator in the 
district, to cobperate in the observation of this custom. 














PLANTS GET OUT WING BEAM STOCK 


SPOKANE, WasH., Aug. 24.—The production of pine 
wing beams for airplane construction is now under way 
in the Inland Empire and California, under the direction 
of Kenneth Ross, of Missoula, Ont., assistant to John D. 
Ryan, director of aircraft production. Mr. Ross is in 
Spokane now and has been in consultation with the com- 
mittee of the Inland Empire having the work in charge, 
of which J. P. McGoldrick, of Spokane, is chairman; 
otner members of the committee are R. M. Hart, treas 
urer of the Blackwell Lumber Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; 
Huntington Taylor, general manager of the Edward Rut- 
ledge Timber Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; J. P. Jones, 
logging superintendent Potlatch Lumber Co., Bovill, 
Idaho, and George Shields, chief inspector Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, Spokane. ©. H. Fancher is 
secretary of the committee. The offices are in the Hutton 
Building, Spokane. 

The wing beam stock situation has been gone over 
carefully by the committee and Mr. Ross, meeting with 
mill men, timber owners and loggers. Expert timber men 
have been selecting and marking suitable trees and making 
arrangements to get these out. Timber owners are be- 
ing shown the wonderful opportunity given them to assist 
the Government to get the much needed material. Wing 
beam stock only is being produced, as it is most needed. 
Several mills have been selected in each district to saw 
the stdck, all logs being shipped to these points. Specially 
constructed kilns will be used at the mills for drying the 
lumber under the supervision of Government experts. 
This lumber must be dried slowly and carefully to avoid 
checking, which is fatal. About 20 percent of the mois- 
ture is left in, but when the lumber reaches the factory 
in the East it is further dried until about 8 percent of 
moisture is left, when it is ready to be worked into the 
airplane parts. 

The local committee with Mr. Ross’ approval has noti- 
fied the industry of this section that $75 a thousand feet 
will be paid for selected wing beam logs delivered at rail- 
road shipping points. The Government, Mr. Ross says, 
is putting aside the matter of cost, within reason, as the 
wing beam stock must be had regardless of cost. Opera- 
tors are directed to put in crews of men, build roads and 


go to any necessary expense in getting out the selected 
trees and they will be reimbursed by the Government. 

Mr. Ross is accompanied by his disbursing officer, Lieut. 
J. W. Davis, and his secretary, Pat Fearon, from the 
Missoula office of the Aircraft Production Board. Mr. 
Ross goes to the eastern Oregon and southern Idaho pine 
section next week, where he will confer with the lumber- 
men, appoint local committees and get the work under 
way. He will then go to California to advise with pine 
producers there. The California committee consists of 
Willis J. Walker, San Francisco, chairman; E. H. Cox, 
president of the Weed Lumber Co., San Francisco; W. R. 
Thorsen, president of the West Side Lumber Co., Tuo- 
lumne; C. R. Wisdom, Red River Lumber Co., San Fran- 
cisco, and T. D. Woodbury, assistant district forester, 
U. $8. Forest Service, San Francisco. Mr. Walker is 
vice president of the Red River Lumber Co., Westwood, 
Cal. 


A MILLION DOLLAR DEAL IN GONDOLA STOCK 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Aug. 24.—A million-dollar lumber 
proposition came to the front yesterday in the shape of an 
inquiry from Government sources in Washington directed 
to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association for 30,000,- 
000 feet of gondola material for the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, The use of this amount of stock, for which se- 
lect common is required, would consume a heavy output 
of the by-product of clear ship timbers. On that account 
the prospective order seems to adjust itself naturally to 
present conditions. 

The inference is that if the Northwest mills can take 
care of the order it will be placed here without delay. 
The millmen have been asked to meet Government specifi- 
cations on surfacing, which they probably will do. Since 
this is special cutting the price will probably exceed $30 
a thousand, making approximately a million involved in 
the deal. There is also an intimation from Washington 
that orders for Des Moines, Lowa, cantonment stock will 
he distributed within a few days. 


LUMBERMEN “DO THEIR BIT” IN THE HOME GUARD 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 27.—F ive lumbermen members of 
one company in the Third Regiment, Missouri Home 
Guard, recently were encamped with that command at 
Camp Filley, just outside the city limits of St. Louis. 
The men were subjected to all the training and discipline 




















FIVE LUMBERMEN MEMBERS OF ONE REGIMENT 


that prevails in the army. The guardsmen in the accom- 
panying photograph are (left to right) as follows: ©. D. 
DePew, J. R. Perkins Lumber Co.; W. L. Evans, Lyon 
Lumber Co.; K. J. Cook, J, R. Perkins Lumber Co.; M. E. 
Meachim, Funck Lumber Co., and D. R. Fitzroy, C. J. 
Harris Lumber Co, 


COMPILATION SHOWS INLAND EMPIRE MILL CAPACITY 


SPOKANE, WAsH., Aug. 24.—A complete list of the 
equipment and capacity of the mills operating in the 
Spokane district of the Inland Empire has been compiled 
by the officers of the Timber Products Manufacturers, 
showing the following situation prevailing Aug. 1: 





Cap Equipment Men Production 
Shift Cire Bands Month _ Shift Percent 
One Two SC DC Set Optd Day Net Iwp Wwp Mxd 
ean 10 225. me ~ | 


Blackwell .... 100 ... .. B 8s 225 Di 5 32 
Blackwell, F.. BS 20: «5. a . oe . ee de oe os, 200 
Bonners Ferry. 110)... 0 .. .. 28 SB 386 .. ae Seihies 
Cascade ...... 100) 200 > os OS Cee: ae oe 85 15 
Craig Mountain 100°... 2 os Se BOO Ge he 95 5 
Dalkena ..... 85 170 1 1 S 10 7% 62 50 20 380 
Deer Park..... 95 135 tr. Bh ms % 5 %% 20 
a e. BOS e RO 160 ae | 9 100 5O 33 15 52 
Kdw. Bradford 48 96 1 .. S 10 49 48 -- 65 85 
eRe 65 130 L «so 8. 90 40 = 7 25 
embted, B.P. 200 ... 22 0. 38 OS | 45 -. 65 
SUMING, BG, c 0 BOD 45s oe oe 1 8 a aes 30 7 
Humbird, N. .. 56 110 .. 1 a; 9 100 40 30 60 10 
I.E. PaperCo. 15... 1 ~~» F 5 ee 50 
fone Libr, Co.. 36 ... .. 3 . 4 | ive 50 

lost Creek... 25 ... Ross ea | ie Sere 70 30 
McGoldrick ... 125 250 2 - B 10 190 100 30 10 30 
Milwaukee L’d. 50 100 1 ae. | 8 2 59 60 15 15 
Panhandle 8.L. 95 185 .. 2 .. S 10 60 55 50 25 25 
pamnmmere FT. .. 100 2... 0 0 28 10 - 25 SO 2 
PHOORIX 4.205. 50 1 > BS ia a nO he 
Post Falls..... 40 1 i - f 0) -. 100 
Potlatch, P... 300 4 S 12> 390 22 35 43 
Potlatch, E.R.. 140... 3 S i2 335 .. 51 1 48 
Rose Lake.... 90 180 2 8 10 160 90 vis) «. 2 
Rutledge ..... i tue, vise. 6% 2°83 20 tm .. 43 20 37 
PRO. .: OO acs “aar).) 3B os . ee ri) 25 
Sandpoint .... 388 ... cite. sac 2.5, A: 34 
Spokane ...... me) Se 33. B's: TAR ee ii 
Sommers Bros., 

= ee ar 3. 4. Ne Oe 6 50 a Te 
Sommers Bros., 
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Sommers Bros., 

Th. i weacsesesse SE RPO Seo ee BS: | Baer 
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Winslow ...... Peete ae ae. eee ae 70 30 
WEROER occcecs TP ses. as TR ee ee ee ri) 5 20 

ree 2872 1811 640 11 310 3554 690 1850 1161 957 


DISLOYAL LABOR MAKES CHARACTERISTIC ATTACK 


Demands Removal of Efficient Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral—Proposed Victim’s Position Unassailable 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Aug. 24.—Similar to the attack on 
Col. Brice P. Disque by the Timberworkers is a resolu- 
tion adopted this week by the Central Labor Councik of 
Seattle demanding the removal of Clarence L. Reames, 
assistant to the attorney general of the United States, in 
active charge of all prosecutions for sedition and like 
crimes in this district. 

Mr. Reames is giving the attack wide publicity in say- 
ing that the resolution originated with a union whose 
business agent, of the Shipyard Laborers, Riggers and 
Fasteners, had served a term in the King County jail for 
counterfeiting. Mr. Reames prosecuted the case and 
the accused pleaded guilty in the Federal court. 

In a seathing denunciation of the labor council, Mr. 
Reames says: 

This is the same labor council that on May 23, 1917, at 
Seattle, subsequent to the passage of the declaration of war 
and subsequent to the passage of the selective draft act, 
passed a resolution which stated that labor was opposed to 
the war; that the war was not based on a worthy cause; 
that an army should not be sent overseas, and that those 
should not be required to fight whose ties of blood and birth 
would compel them either to resist conscription or to crush 
with brutality the best impulse of the human heart, and that 
no injury to the country could result from the conclusion 
of an immediate peace. This unpatriotic and un-American 
resolution did not represent the sentiments of labor in Seat 
tle, and was promptly repudiated by labor all over the United 
States, 

Mr. Reames reiterates his former statements that his 
office will continue to prosecute all cases of disloyalty 
and sedition, regardless of whatever powerful force may 
be at work in the interest of sedition. ‘‘No man is above 
his nation’s law,’’ he says. ‘‘The threat of the Central 
Labor Council does not worry me in the least.’’ 


BIG IDAHO INTERESTS TO CHANGE HANDS 


SPoKANE, WAsH., Aug. 24.—The Rutledge Timber Co., 
of Coeur d’Alene, is reported this week to be contemplat- 
ing the purchase of the Grant Lumber Co.’s interests at 
Harrison, Idaho. Officials of both companies said today 
that conferences are being held with a view of consummat- 
ing a deal that will involve between thirty and forty mil- 
lion feet of timber in the Harrison flat district and a 
6-mile logging road. The mill of the company burned 
about a year ago. 

R. H. Grant and Henry Grant are actively handling the 
affairs of the Grant Lumber Co. General Manager Hunt- 
ington Taylor is handling the negotiations for the Rut- 
ledge Timber Co. 


APPOINTS COMMITTEE ON EXPORT BOOKINGS 

MempPHuis, TENN., Aug. 27.—The board of governors of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association this afternoon 
decided upon the appointment of a committee of fifteen 
to act in an advisory committee in connection with the 
establishment of an export booking department for coast- 
wise and export movements of hardwood lumber and for- 
est products. A smaller executive committee of three 
will be selected from this advisory committee. 

George C. Ehemann, of George C. Ehemann & Co., is 
chairman of the larger committee and will undoubtedly 
be chairman also of the smaller executive committee. 

President James EK. Stark was absent from the city. 
R. L. Jurden, first vice president, presided at the meeting 
this atternoon. The personnel of the committees, how- 
ever, will not be made known until Mr. Stark returns. 

The advisory committee was decided upon so that ad- 
vice and suggestion in the establishment of this depart- 
ment might be had from all sections of the hardwood 
producing territory. , 

The department will have charge of bookings, rates, 
charters, forwarding and every phase of export and coast- 
wise movement of hardwood lumber and forest products 
and the association, thru this department, will control 
fully 90 percent of exports of such products from the 
southern hardwood field. 

The decision to appoint a committee of fifteen makes 
it certain that the department will be established and that 
it will be launched on a basis that will afford the greatest 
economy and efficiency in the handling of export and 
coastwise movements. 

Mr. Khemann has been engaged in the export business 
here for sixteen or seventeen years and brings to the 
chairmanship a wide and highly successful experience in 
this particular field. 


WILL NOT CONDEMN WOODEN SHIPS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 23.—James O. Heyworth, in 
charge of the wood ship department of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, has issued a statement in answer to the 
criticism of Holden A. Evans, president of the Baltimore 
Drydock & Shipbuilding Co., who said that the wooden 
vessels are being built so hurriedly and poorly that they 
would need drydocking after their first voyage overseas. 
Mr. Heyworth says that there has not been time enough 
for anyone to be warranted in making criticisms. Where 
facilities are available, the division of wood ship construc- 
tion has had the vessels drydocked where they can be in- 
spected merely as a matter of precaution before putting 
them into active service. It has been found good prac- 
tice to drydock a wooden vessel in about four months after 
entering service, but by these preliminary examinations 
it is believed that this will be unnecessary. As the vessels 
have been built they have had daily, weekly and monthly 
inspections by representatives of the American Bureau of 
Shipping. Care has been taken to see that the necessity 
for repairs will not be increased by the kind of machinery 
used, or the manner of installing it. So far only minor 
troubles have developed, and there is yet no reason to 
doubt the wisdom of using wooden vessels. There are 
now over 160 hulls in the water and the delay in getting 
them ready for service has been on account of difficulty in 
getting machinery, but this trouble soon will be over. 
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Y. M. C. A. SERVES SPRUCE PRODUCERS 


Conferences Held on Work in Northwestern Forests— 
How Service Is Distributed 


PORTLAND, OrE., Aug. 24.—‘‘ At Your Service’’ is the 
slogan of the newly formed spruce production division 
of the Y. M. ©. A., just getting into action in the 
great and highly important spruce belt of Oregon and 
Washington. 

At a conference called by John A. Goodell, chief of the 
war work staff in the Northwest and also Y. M. C. A. 
industrial secretary in that region, held in Portland last 
week, plans for the work to be undertaken were discussed 
from various angles by prominent men, including Dr. 
W. C. Covert, well known Chicago pastor, who is devoting 
his time to ‘‘Y’’ work and is just now deep in the heart 
of the spruce forests of Oregon and Washington, where 
he is inspiring the men of Colonel Disque’s command with 
his cheering message. 

D. B. Meacham, of Cincinnati, prominent in business 
there and elsewhere thruout the East, was also present and 
gave a number of inspiring talks, having recently attended 
several large and very important conferences, including 
some of the first magnitude in war work. 

Mr. Goodell and Tom J. Davis, the latter having been 
chosen as the supervising secretary of the ‘‘Y’’ spruce 
division with headquarters in Portland, also gave encour- 
aging messages to the division secretaries and others pres- 
ent. 

A luncheon at which E. D. Kingsley, vice president of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, presided was 
held in the main auditorium of the Y. M. C. A. with a 
large number present, including Major Stearns and Major 
Mills of Colonel Disque’s staff, both of whom gave in- 
spiring talks and said they would codperate fully with the 
‘*Y?? program in the woods. 

Mr. Kingsley declared he wished that the ‘‘Y’’ pro- 
gram might be put into all of the logging camps and mills 
“‘regardless of whether they were in the spruce, fir or 
hemlock,’’ and declared that ‘‘the ‘Y’ has done more 
to help young men than any other organization in the 
world.’’ 

As to carrying the program into the spruce forests, 
that work has already been started. Supervising Secre- 
tary Davis has moved into headquarters in the main ‘‘Y’’ 
building and has named divisional secretaries, who will 
assist him in as many districts thruout the spruce belt. 
Some equipment has been ordered and more will be soon. 

Trucks, traveling canteens and movable ‘‘Y’’ tents 
will be among the equipment necessary to handle the work 
in the forests. The best of entertainers will be provided 
and motion pictures will be included. About 125 camps 
will be reached, with 30,000 soldier-loggers in them. 

The work has been divided into six sections, each in 
charge of a secretary. The six divisional secretaries are 
as follows: Guy V. Lewis, Will F. Boice, M. J. Fenenga, 
Dy. H. R. Marsh, Dr. KE. P. Giboney and Rev. H. A, Carna- 
han. 


RIO GRANDE BORDER TO HAVE WOODEN BARRACKS 


Fort Sam Houston, Tex., Aug. 26.—It is announced 
that wooden barracks and mess hall buildings are to re- 
place the thatched open sheds and tents at all of the mili- 
tary camps and patrol stations upon the Rio Grande bor- 
der. At Del Rio these improvements will cost nearly one 
hundred thousand dollars, and expenditures of smaller 
sums will be required at most of the other points. It has 
been found that quarters of a temporary type are not 
suited for occupancy either in winter or summer upon the 
border. During several months of the year the heat is 
terrific and, next to conerete, brick or stone buildings, 
wooden structures are the more comfortable. In fact, 
many Army men prefer wooden barracks to any other 
type of buildings. The winter months usually bring much 
severe and disagreeable weather to.the upper Rio Grande 
border region and the open-sided temporary quarters for 
the men and officers are lacking in comfortableness during 
that period. 

As the situation is now viewed it will be many years 
before the patrolling of the Rio Grande by the American 
troops is relaxed. It is evident that bandits and revolu- 
tionists on the Mexican side of the river will make the re- 
gion a scene of their operations for a long time to come. 
This is one of the reasons that the quarters of the troops 
are to be made of a permanent and more comfortable 
type, it is stated. 








TO CONTROL SHIFTING WAR LABORERS 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Aug. 26.—Energetic steps are being 
taken by the manufacturers of the Evansville sub-district 
of the Cincinnati regional on war contracts to prevent 
the exodus of workers to other cities where war work for 
the Government demands laborers. A committee left here 
Monday night for Washington, D. C., to secure more war 
contracts for the manufacturing plants of this section. 
On the committee were the following: Oscar A. Klamer, 
head of four large furniture factories here and chairman 
of the Evansville sub-division; Daniel Wertz, of Maley & 
Wertz, hardwood lumber manufacturers, and former presi- 
dent of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club; B. F. Von 
Behren, of the Von Behren Manufacturing Co., maker of 
spokes and hubs. The committee will try to get more con- 
tracts for manufacturing plants of this section and 
to ascertain why more contracts have not come here be- 
fore. The men will spend at least two weeks in Wash- 
ington and eastern points. 

_The plans by which Grand Rapids, Mich., developed its 
airplane industry will be followed here. They call for 
& central holding concern which will finance plants en- 
gaged in war work. It is thought possible that with little 
changes in the machinery of local factories airplanes 
may be made in Evansville. 

Since the establishment of the United States employ- 


ment bureau here several weeks ago, many skilled work- 
men have been sent away from Evansville and manufac- 
turers fear that the great exodus of labor will play havoc 
with them unless they are able to secure more war con- 
tracts and thus hold the men in their.present work. 





LUMBERMEN-SOLDIER’S COURAGE RECOGNIZED 


Tacoma, WasH., Aug. 24.—Mrs. Harrison B. Moody, 
who is employed on the office staff of the St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., has just received from her husband, 
Lieutenant Moody, who is serving with the American 
forces in France, a Croix de Guerre awarded to Lieutenant 
Moody for bringing wounded French comrades to safety 
across No Man’s land. Lieutenant Moody, who aided in 
recruiting an engineering company in the early days of 
the war and who is now an instructor attached to the 
engineers in France, left the shelter of a trench and ad- 
vanced to a German third line fortification, bringing back 
a wounded French soldier. A second time he repeated it 
and brought back another wounded comrade. Twice more 
he did the same thing in a futile search for his ‘‘ bunkie,’’ 
Lieutenant McKay. Lieutenant Moody after receiving 
the medal sent it to his wife in Tacoma. 


CALIFORNIANS GET OUT WHITE PINE AIRPLANE STOCK 


San Francisco, Cau., Aug. 24.—Commendable activity 
is being shown by California mills in the getting out of 
white pine logs for airplane stock. The Committee on 
Aireraft Production, Willis J. Walker, chairman, has sent 
additional sample cuts from white pine logs to the Gov- 
ernment laboratories in Madison, Wis., for further tests 
of the wood. The mills are getting out logs and, as soon 
as sufficient supplies have accumulated to justify cutting, 
airplane stock will be turned out in good quantities. 

The following circular letter has been sent out by the 
committee to members of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association: 





The Committee on Aircraft Production has received instruc 
tions from Kenneth Ross, Bureau of Aircraft Production, to 
proceed with the getting out of logs for that purpose. The 
following log specifications will govern : 

Logs must: be 20 feet, 6 inches, to 24 feet, 6 inches, in 
length, Only straight grained logs—that is, a deviation from 
a line parallel to the outside of not to exceed one inch in 
twenty—will be suitable. Vlease proceed to get out logs 
of this character which you may find in the course of your 
logging operations and accumulate them in the pond. Specti- 
fications for cutting and caring for the lumber have not been 
received. Kindly report to this committee, at the end of 
each week the number and footage of logs accumulated in 
order that the committee may keep in close touch with the 
situation, 


LARGE ARIZONA SAWMILL PROJECT DEVELOPING 


Pinetop, Ariz., Aug. 26.—The Apache Lumber Co., 
which has twenty years’ cut of timber on the Apache 
Reservation, about seventy miles south of Holbrook, 
mostly in Apache County, is erecting a sawmill with ¢a- 
pacity of 200,000 feet a day, and also is building a ma- 
chine shop and houses for officers and employees. It ex 
pects to install electric light and power plant, also a wa- 
ter system. The water is very fine, coming from two 
springs of large capacity situated 7,260 feet above sea 
level. The company also is building a railroad to the 
plant. Thirty-six miles are completed, and the grading 
is done to within three miles of the plant. When the sta- 
tion and post office are installed the place is to be called 
Cooleys. The timber supply is equal to the very finest in 
the Southwest, being similar to Mississippi and Georgia 
pine—not so pitchy, but more so than norway. Some of 
this timber is similar to white cork pine. There is now 
in operation one small mill cutting 25,000 feet a day for 
the construction work going’ on. Thomas EK. Pollock, 
who is engaged in banking at Flagstaff and several other 
northern Arizona points, is interested in the project, as is 
also Mr. McGaffey, of Albuquerque and Thoreau, N. M. 
There are at present about 250 men employed in all de- 
partments, but 1,000 or more will be needed at the plant 
and in the woods when logging and sawing operations get 
fully under way. 


PERSONNEL OF CENTRAL COUNCIL ANNOUNCED 


PoRTLAND, Ore., Aug. 24.—Members of the Central 
Council of Lumbermen for the region east of the Cascade 
Mountains have been announced by Col. Brice P. Disque, 
of the spruce production division of the U. 8. Signal 
Corps, as follows: 

EMPLoyeERS: District No. 9—J. P. McGoldrick, McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash. 


District No. 10—E. H. Van Ostrand, Craig Mountain Lum 
ber Co., Winchester, Ida. 


District No. 11—C. T. 
land, Ore. 


District No. 12—T. A. McCann, Shevlin-Hixon Co., Bend, 
Ore, 








Yarly, Oregon Lumber Co., Port- 


EMPLOYEES: District No. 9—Chairman, J. FE. Spangler, 
Yakima, Wash., Cascade Lumber Co. Committee: J. W. 
Bailey, Spokane Sash & Door Co.; William Floyd, Dalkena 
Lumber Co., Dalkena, Wash. 

District No. 10—Chairman, L. G. Wellington, Harrison, 
Idaho Export Lumber Co. Committee: George Pearson, Hum- 
bird Lumber Co., Kootenai, Ida.; J. E. Walker, Winchester, 
Ida., Craig Mountain Lumber Co, 

District No. 11—Chairman, W. 8S. Mitchell, Austin, Ore., 
Oregon Lumber Co. Committee: C. PB. Watkins, La Grande, 
Ore., Palmer Lumber Co.; H. T. Hill, Boise, Ida., Boise- 
Payette Lumber Co. 

District No. 12—Chairman, Charles E. Hughes, Shevlin- 
Hixon Co., Bend, Ore. Committee: Tom Murphy, Shevlin- 
Hixon Co., Bend, Ore. ; C. L. Simpson, Brooks-Scanlon Lumber 
Co., Bend, Ore. 


BPD ID DD PDD DPI 


THE WORLD’s high record for number of piles driven 
in eight hours, established during the construction of the 
Hog Island ship yard, was recently broken by a crew at 
the same yard which drove 112 piles averaging 65 feet 
long within the period named. Forty-seven of the piles 
were driven in the forenoon and sixty-five in the after- 
noon. The crew was composed entirely of colored men. 


GOVERNMENT TO ASSIST WOODWORKING PLANTS 


Co-operates With Oshkosh Manufacturers on War 
Work—To Co-ordinate Activities 





OsHKOSH, Wis., Aug. 27.—R. C. Bryant, who occupies 
the chair of lumbering at Yale University, visited this 
city recently and plans were made for the establishment 
of a branch officer here to codperate with the Forest 
Service in war activities. The local representative will 
follow conditions in Wisconsin and Michigan. Professor 
Bryant has been especially detailed to the forestry serv- 
ice for the purpose of effecting an organization to make 
a study of the economic aspects of the lumber industry. 
In his visit to this locality he called upon the sash and 
door factories and lumber plants for the purpose of ob- 
taining statistical information that is to be compiled in a 
manner somewhat similar to that of the bureau of econom- 
ics of the railroads. Professor Bryant will work in co- 
operation with the Council of National Defense. The pur- 
pose of the new organization will be to keep in close touch 
with the iabor situation as well as with natural resources 
and to have on hand such information as will make it 
possible on short notice to give advice on industrial ¢on- 
ditions in the different sections of the country. There 
will be regional assistants in various parts of the country. 

As an example of the need of such a department it is 
claimed that the Government, when it wanted interior 
trim for its ships, equipped new plants to prepare part 
of it, whereas many factories in different sections of the 
country were not only able to manufacture some of the 
items but were actually hungry for the business. It is 
claimed also that wood parts of airplanes that have been 
manufactured in plants built for that purpose could be 
turned out readily and satisfactorily in many establish- 
ments already in operation, Thru the proposed new bu- 
reau it is expected that such conditions may be pointed 
out impartially, that unfortunate lumber and wood- 
work specifications may be modified, and that the trend in 
the labor and industrial situation may be followed closely, 
The functions of the Forest Service in this work are to 
be entirely of an advisory character, 

Altho wages in the woodworking plants have been in- 
creased from 25 to 60 percent during the last twelve 
months, the industry is suffering severely for the lack of 
men, as well as for lack of business. Practically no di- 
rect Government contracts are directed their way, except 
in case of boxes, which are being made by two local con- 
cerns, A few contracts have been let by subcontractors 
doing work for the Government, but the plants are run- 
ning with about 50 to 60 percent of their normal man- 
power. The depressed condition is said by manufacturers 
to be due largely to the fact that earlier in the war 
building was discouraged and, as the crews were curtailed 
to meet the depressed conditions, the forces were seattered 
and it would require some time to reorganize a full and 
eflicient working force to handle any considerable quantity 
of new business. i 





BOARD SEEKS STATISTICS OF FIR OUTPUT 


PORTLAND, OrE., Aug. 24.—The Fir Production Board 
is to take a complete inventory of logs and lumber in 
the Oregon distriet, blanks to be filled out by operators 
having been sent out during the week. One is addressed 
to all sawmills and logging operators and the other to 
all sawmills, They are as follows: 


To All Sawmills and Logging Operators: Oregon District 


In order that we may revise our records of fir logging op 
erations you will please promptly fill out and return to this 
office the following questionnaire. 

By H. B. VAN Duzer, Chairman. 

Kirk Proptucrion Boarp. 

0: ERO NA GEE oe 5.0: 4a andbndvee Cekwhedenn an 
De UMNO: CIMON ON NONE yo. 06: 6.6.54) horned da ckdteaiod ne 
State approximate % fir clears............... % 
State approximate % fir ship timbers 42’ & over % 
State approximate % hemlock & white fir ¢ 
State approximate % cedar % 
. Are you operating to capacity ; if not, why ? 


x 


4. Number of sides operated..........ccccccccccccvccecces 
5. State number of donkey engines in use...........0.0. 00006 
G, Stave Mumiver GF LOCOMOEEVON..... os oo o0c.c v.ccceweacevelead 
7. State number of miles logging railroad...............0.. 
8. State estimated input Aug. 1, 1918, to Jan. 1, 1919....... 
CR OED, 5. 0's deren Csmdce cp aiicion aban 
Date by 


The management of all sawmills in the Oregon district 
will arrange to furnish this office with a monthly report of 
shipments, commencing with the month of July, 1918. Please 
fill out the following form and return at once. Reports for 
succeeding months are to be rendered by the 16th of the fol 
lowing month. Fir PropuctTion Boarp, 

a B. Van Duzer, Chairman. 
July 


(Month) 


(Name of Mill) 


(Location) 

FIk SPRUCE 

Ft.B.M. Ft. B.M. 

Total shipments during month.......... 0 ...6e5. 
Amount of aircraft cants shipped....... 
Amount of aircraft specifications shipped 
Amount of shipbuilding lumber shipped 
(including local deliveries, but exclud- 
ing plant construction and maintenance 
rrr ene Pe ree 
Amount of other Government lumber 
Pe Pee ere Pore et Reo 
Amount of railroad lumber shipped...... 





EMPLOYEES GIVEN CO-OPERATIVE SHARE IN PROFITS 


Huntineton, W. Va., Aug. 26.—The Huntington Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. has adopted a liberal bonus system by 
means of which its salaried employees will share the 
monthly profits earned by the company. This departure 
in favor of the salaried employees means a further exten- 
sion of a liberal policy of treatment adopted for all em- 
ployees several months ago. The men on the yards are 
taken care of by an agreement which, while different from 
that adopted for the salaried employees, brings prac 
tically the same results. Free insurance is one of the 
progressive liberal policies of the company. 
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STEADY PROCESSION OF SHIPS TAKE THE WATER 


Gulf and West Coast Yards Show Great Activity—New Sawing and Planking Records Established—Sad Story of a Launch- 
ing “Jinx”—Old Time Ship Builders Still Ply Their Trades 


NEW LAUNCHING RULES FOR WOOD HULLS 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 26.—Notice has been given 
to district managers and supervisors by R. H. Beattie, 
assistant manager of the division of wood ship construc- 
tion of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, that hereafter 
all wooden hulls must be at least 75 percent complete be- 
fore launching, and the recommendation is made that they 
be 85 percent complete. The new ruling is intended to 
prevent unnecessary risks. The detailed requirements 
are as follows: 

All outside caulking completed up to bulwark rail and up to 
planksheer at forecastle, bridge and poop. 

All of upper deck to be fastened and caulked. 

All of bulwark rail in place and fastened. 

All athwartship bulkheads below the upper deck in place 
and fastened. 

All pointers and riders in place and fastened. 

All fastening in hull proper entirely completed, including 
fastenings in outside planking; side, bilge and bottom ceiling; 
shelf and clamp timbers ; hold beams etc. 

All hold stanchions in place and fastened. 

Shaft tunnel in place and fastened except decking on top. 





TEXAS YARDS BUSY WITH SHIP BUILDING 

Houston, Tex., Aug. 26.—The Universal Shipbuilding 
Co. has received a supplemental contract for the con 
struction of eight wooden hulls tor the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. ‘This will give the company a total of 
twenty boats built. or under construction out of the con- 
tracts for forty-three vessels awarded by the shipping 
board last week. 

The eight new vessels to be built on the Houston ship 
channel will include six Ferris type ships of 3,500 tons 
each and two wooden barges of 2,500 tons each. The 
first keel under the new contract will be laid about Oct. 1. 

The Midland Bridge Co., which recently was given a 
supplemental contract for two Ferris type and ten wooden 
barges in addition to the six vessels under way, will launch 
its third wooden ship, the Cochin, on Labor Day, accord- 
ing to present plans. 

The combined contracts for the two local plants call 
for thirty-eight wooden ships and barges. 

The first ships to be built for the Government by the 
Southern Dry Dock & Repair Co., of Orange, the Arenas, 
was launched at its plant on Aug. 18. The steamer War 
Marvel, the second of the world’s largest wooden steam- 
ers, built by the National Shipbuilding Co. at Orange for 
the Cunard Line, steamed for Port Arthur a few days 
ago. 

“The Liberty Shipbuilding Co. has secured from the city 
of Houston a lease of sixteen acres on the ship channel 
for the establishment of a plant for building concrete 
vessels, 





G. A. R. VETERANS VIEW LAUNCHING 


PorTLAND, Ore., Aug. 24.—One of the most interesting 
and thrilling features connected with the national en- 
eampment of the G. A. R. held here last week was the 
launching of the wooden ship Latoka, with impressive 
ceremonies, at the St. Johns yard of the Grant Smith- 
Porter Ship Co. The launching had been specially ar 
ranged as a feature of the G. A. R. celebration. Many 
prominent officials of that organization were on the 
platform, while hundreds of blue-clad veterans mingled 
in the great throng of spectators and cheered themselves 
hoarse when Miss Antoinette Tanner, daughter of ‘‘ Corpo- 
ral Jim’’ Tanner, past grand commander, crashed the 
bottle of christening fluid (in this case water) against 
the bow. As the great vessel slowly started down the 
ways thousands of rose petals of various colors fluttered 
from the deck, imparting a wonderfully beautiful touch. 
‘*Corporal’’ Tanner made a stirring speech, in which he 
referred to the fine spirit of patriotism being demon- 
strated by the ship builders, and said that every veteran 
present regretted that age prevented them from taking 
up arms against the kaiser with the same invincible spirit 
shown back in ’61. 


TWO MORE WOODEN SHIPS LAUNCHED 

SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 24.—As a sequel and a con- 
tinuous performance following the grand Fourth of July 
splash, two more wood ships of the 3,500-ton Ferris type 
were launched in Seattle this week for the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. They are the Octarara, built by Nil- 
son & Kelez, and the Joka, built by Meacham & Babcock. 
The Octarara is a sister ship to the Bonafon and Forster, 
each being built out of 1,700,000 feet of Washington fir. 
The Bonafon, launched June 8, will be given her trial 
trip next Tuesday, and the Forster, launched July 3, will 
have steam up Sept. 1. Immediately after the launching 
of the Octarara arrangements were made to lay the keel 
of another ship of the Ferris type. This will place three 
wood ships on the ways for Nilson & Kelez, while that 
company also has three in the water. At the Meacham & 
Babeock yard the launching of the Toka was made an 
event of great ceremony in view of the fact that the ship 
went down the ways on the centennial of the launching 
of the historic Savannah, first ocean-going steamship. 

Numerous Seattle business men have answered the call 
to work in the local ship yards. Most of them have been 
sent to the steel yards, to work as bolters. Four Seattle 
lawyers are working on No. 11 at the Ames yard, and 
regularly pool their wages, amounting to $4.35 each per 
day, to the member of the group who places the largest 
number of bolts during the 8-hour day. This makes 
a pot of $17.40. Another group of five Seattle business 
men in the same yard work from 4 p. m. until midnight, 
and the luckiest and fastest worker takes in the wages 
for all of them, amounting to $21.75. 

A $4,000,000 steamship deal is in process, whereby the 











Pacific Steamship Co., headed by H. F. Alexander, is 
about to buy the fleet owned by the Pacific Coast Co. 

At the Aberdeen yards of the Grant Smith-Porter Co. 
is a new record for framing a vessel for the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. In sixty-six hours a crew of forty- 
three men put in position the seventy-five square frames 
on a wooden hull. 

Seattle’s first picnic of ship yard workers will be held 
in Fortuna Park next Sunday. Hours have been adjusted 
so that the thousands of workers will be able to attend. 





TO BUILD SHIP YARD IN RECORD TIME 


ALAMEDA, CAL., Aug. 26.—Work on the new Liberty 
ship yard of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, the 
first pile for which was driven Aug. 10, is being pushed 
with all possible speed. The Aberthaw Construction Co., 
builder of this yard, which is to cost $20,000,000, is seek- 
ing to establish a world record for quick construction. 
Charles H. Ely, designing engineer, is quoted as saying 
that the plant will be ready for operation in much less 
time than that consumed in building any other yard of the 
same magnitude. The construction will require 50,000,000 
feet of lumber, 1,500 carloads of cement, and enough sash 
to cover three city blocks if laid out flat. The floor space 
in the thirty-four buildings will total twenty-two acres. 
The new yard will have eight ways and two wet-slips, the 
latter to accommodate four vessels after launching. 


A LAUNCHING THAT WENT WRONG 
PORTLAND, Ork., Aug. 24.—The Grant Smith-Porter 
Ship Co. has successfully launched seventeen ships since 
the war began, with hardly a mishap of any kind, 
but its perfectly good record was at least slightly marred 
by a jinx that presided over the launching of the Yuxzol 
on Wednesday of last week. Lest kaiser-lovers, if there 





WOOD SHIP BUILDERS STRIVE FOR CUP 

JACKSONVILLE, FiLA., Aug. 26.—Foremen working on 
wooden ships thruout the fourth district are keenly inter- 
ested in the race for the Capt. Lang cup. This trophy, 
a handsome silver cup, is to be awarded to the foreman 
on wvod ship construction who makes the best record for 
quality of workmanship. J. Kirby Clark, of the St. Johns 
River Ship Building Yard, and F. 8. Collins, foreman of 
No. 378 at the Morey & Thomas yard, are said to be close 
contestants for the cup. 





THE SPIRIT THAT WINS 


When the Quwistconck, the first ship built at the Hog 
Island yard, was launched recently the spirit of the work- 
men was that of soldiers who had achieved a great vic- 
tory. When the ship, after being christened by ‘‘the 
first lady of the land,’’ started down the ways workmen 
threw their hats in the air and cheered and hugged one 
another, while tears of joy rolled down their cheeks, Six 
workmen who had been injured while working on the 
hull several weeks before were brought from the hospital 
in an ambulance in order that they might witness the 
launching. These wounded heroes of industry were: Roy 
Thornton, Leo Mulvey, Arthur J. Keon, Delno Kennedy, 
George Sweeny and Thomas Francis. President Wilson 
when leaving the ship yard in his private car made a short 
Lut an appreciated speech in response to the vociferous 
requests of the ship builders. Standing upon the rear 
platform of the car he smiled, waved his hat and said: 
‘*Good luck, boys; you are doing fine! ’’ 





“OLD BOYS’’ STILL BUILDING SHIPS 
MANITOWOC, Wis., Aug. 26.—Many of the older gen- 
eration of ship builders who learned their trade on the 
hulls of sailing ships and schooners in the days when wind 
propelled craft were still serious 














rivals for the ocean freight carry- 
ing trade of the world are now 
putting their skill and knowledge 
to good use in helping to down 
the Huns. They are to be found 
in almost every ship yard build- 
ing wooden vessels. 

A recent issue of the Keel 
Block, the house organ of the 
Manitowoe Ship Building Co., 
publishes the portraits of six of 
these old timers who are now in 
its employ. The oldest two are 
Joe Radl and John Larson, each of 
whom has reached the age of 70. 
The former is a caulker, and was 
building ships in the days when 
captains of steam driven vessels 
were looked down upon by the 
masters of fast clippers and 
schooners. Mr. Larson learned 
ship building in his native Swed- 
en, and has been employed by 
the Manitowoc company for thir- 
ty-eight years. He is still on the 
job every working day. Samuel 











Sextette of Sturdy Ship Builders Past the Draft Age Limit—Top Row (left to right) : 
J. Radl; Chris Kansier; John Larson. Bottom Row: Chris Jacobson; August 
Behn; Samuel Nelson 


are any such animals left on this side of the Atlantic, in- 
dulge in unwarranted rejoicing let it be explained that 
the craft mentioned is a scow built for utility purposes 
about the water front. Altho not quite as pretentious as 
a Ferris type ship it was deemed worthy of a true nau- 
tical sendoff. Accordingly—but let ‘‘Going Some,’’ the 
snappy house organ of the ship building company, tell 
the sad story in its own graphic language, as follows: 

One of the most historic of the yard launchings took place 
Wednesday morning, when the stubborn scow Yugzol, unher- 
alded and unsung, jazzed down the skidways, hesitated like 
“September Morn” at the water’s edge, balked and refused to 
be enticed by the chilly waters of the Willamette. Chagrined 
and perplexed, Foreman Lee swallowed a whole plug of 
tobacco; Master of Ceremonies Guy Wilcox tore at his hair 
(at least, where his hair used to be) ; George Miller, sub- 
marine lookout, used language with as many blanks in it as 
are found in the craniums of the German official staff; Fire 
Chief Kielblock, equipped with a sprinkling can for possible 
hot-boxes or fires by German incendiaries, swore by his red 
shirt and smartly polished fireman’s badge that the yard’s 
reputation for successful launchings was irreparably ruined. 
On the shore, weeping copious tears, stood the sponsor, Mrs. 
Gladys Wood, a wilted bouquet of flowers in her arms, and 
her maid of honor, Miss Phyllis Anderson, sobbing discon- 
solately because of the unkind fates. 

To Guy Wilcox fell the task of launching arrangements. 
Invitations were duly issued and Mrs. Wood, of the cafeteria, 
chosen for sponsor. Miss Anderson was selected maid of 
honor. The christening fluid was a bottle of milk gaudily 
wrapped in green paper. The order for action was given 
amidst the wild tooting of whistles, but the scow refused to 
budge. <A council of war was held, a dozen men and a half 
dozen jacks were pressed into service, and after a few 
mournful groans the Yu@#zol (pronounced best by sneezing) 
started with a shivering chill toward the river. In her 
supreme moment of triumph, Mrs. Wood forgot the bottle of 
milk in her hand, then excitedly threw it at the departing 
scow. Guy Wilcox happened to be in the way of the bottle 
and was thoroly baptized. As we go to press the Yu@zol is 
still high and dry on the river bank. 





CLAIMS NEW SAWING RECORD 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Aug. 26.—The saw crew at the 
ship yard of J. M. Murdock recently cut 127 ship timbers 
for frames in five hours. This is about 30,450 feet of 
timber. The best previous record is said to be 40,280 
feet in eight hours, established some weeks ago at a Pa- 
cific coast yard. The 127 timbers cut at the Murdock 
yard are equivalent to seven frames. 


Nelson, 69 years old, a ship car- 
penter of the old school, may be 
seen any day hewing timbers for 
hulls under construction. Next 
in age comes Chris Kansier, loft- 
man, who is 68. He has followed ship building for a 
half-century and is now actively engaged in making 
models for the vessels under construction. August Behn, 
67 years of age, is a ship carpenter. Tho no longer in 
active service at that trade he is so taken up with ship 
building that he can not stay away from the yards and 
may be seen there at almost any time. Last on the veterans’ 
roll of honor is Chris Jacobson, a ‘‘youngster’’ of 57, 
who is skilled in both the ship carpenter’s and the 
caulker’s trades and has been steadily employed at one 
or the other since 1879. He is now foreman of the wood 
caulkers and very active in pushing the work that he 
has in charge. 


FLORIDA YARD CLAIMS PLANKING RECORD 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Aug. 26—The Merrill-Stevens 
Ship Building orporation reports placing and fastening 
2,176 feet of planking on a composite vessel in ten hours, 
thereby breaking its own best previous record by about 
800 feet. General Manager Thomas Benson says that he 
knows of no other yard building composite vessels that 
has hung up an equal record. The Merrill-Stevens yards 
have been: building 3,500-ton composite vessels that are 
practically of steel construction except that planking 
is used instead of steel for the hull. The frame and the 
decks are all steel. This makes the planking a difficult 
matter compared with that of wooden vessels, and it was 
necessary to train carpenters specially to do this work. 








CANADIAN BOAT BUILDING PUSHED 

MONTREAL, QUE., Aug. 27.—The building of wooden 
ships is the chief industry in eastern Canada at present, 
so far as lumbering is concerned. When it was started 
a year ago it was more or less of an experiment, but such 
firms as Fraser, Brace & Co., of Montreal, and several 
others at Quebec and in the Maritime Provinces have been 
so successful that the first ships launched have been fol- 
lowed by orders for many more. For example, Fraser, 
Brace & Co., who built four, have just received orders for 
six additional boats. Each of the ships uses 1,500,000 
feet of lumber. Two are being built at Three Rivers, six 
at Quebec, six at the Vickers Yards, Montreal, while in 
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addition a score or more are being built in the Maritime 
Provinces, 





COVETED TROPHIES SPUR SHIP PRODUCTION 


Competition is extremely keen among the ship yards 
of the country for the honor pennants awarded by the 
United States Shipping Board for best production rec- 
ords. It was a happy idea of Director General Schwab’s 
thus to recognize the patriotic endeavors of the ship build- 
ers. The pennants are awarded on the basis of a monthly 
competition in which all yards building ships for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation are eligible. The committee 
on awards consults reports to the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration from which it is decided which plants have made 
the best records for the month. Two sets of pennants 
are awarded monthly, one for the yards building steel 
ships and one for the wood ship yards. In each division— 
steel and wood—the yara that leads in production is 
awarded a pennant of blue bearing the insignia of the 
United States Shipping Board. The winners of second 
place each receive a similar pennant of red, while the two 
yards standing third in each division get white pennants. 
Any yard winning the blue, red or white pennant for three 
consecutive months is entitled to permanent ownership 
thereof. 

Honors for May and June went to Pacific coast ship 
yards. Decisions for July have not yet been announced. 
The June awards for wood ship production were as fol- 
lows: blue pennant, Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co., Aber- 
deen, Wash.; red pennant, Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co., 
St. Johns, Ore.; white pennant, Seaborn Shipyards Co., 
Seattle, Wash. The June winners in the steel ship di- 
vision were as follows: blue pennant, Skinner & Kddy 
Shipbuilding Corporation, District No. 8; red pennant, 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, Union plant, Dis- 
trict No. 7; white pennant, Columbia River Shipbuilding 
Corporation, District No. 8. 

The race for the coveted honors increases in intensity 
as time goes on. The employees of each ship building 
concern seem determined that the significant emblem of 
supremacy shall fly from the staff of their own yard if 
such an end is humanly attainable. The Supple-Ballin 
Ship Building Corporation, Portland, Ore., tho one of the 
smaller concerns, employing only about 700 men, has 
shied its hat into the ring. The committee on awards has 
announced that in naming winners every factor is taken 
into consideration; no concern will be handicapped be- 
cause of smallness of its force. Barbare Bros., Tacoma, 
Wash., are stimulating their men to maximum effort by 
offering a prize of $1,000 to the employees if they win the 
blue championship pennant, $750 for second place and 
$500 for third place. The Grant Smith-Porter yard 
at Aberdeen, Wash., which won first place in June, does 

not intend to haul down the bonny blue flag if it possibly 


can retain it. The raising of the June pennant at that 
yard was made a great patriotic occasion. ‘‘A ship a 
week’? is its motto, and altho that is a very high stand- 
ard of production the men have kept up the grilling pace 
for the last five weeks. ; 

Various plans and devices are employed to encourage 
a feeling of healthy rivalry and thereby speed up produc- 
tion. Some yards post weekly on large bulletin boards 
the record of progress made on each hull under con- 
struction. Most of the large ship building companies pub- 
lish house organs and accounts of the progress of tie 
championship race occupy prominent places therein. 
Bonuses are given by some companies for the completion 
of certain vessels within specified time limits. 

Among the wood ship yards the two plants of the Grant 
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Courtesy Emergency Fleet News 
CAN THE WEST KEEP THE CHAMPIONSHIP ? 


Smith-Porter Ship Co., the Seaborn Shipyards Co. and 
the Allen Ship Building Co., on the west Coast, and the 
Foundation Co. and the Traylor Shipbuilding Corporation 
in the East are named by Rear Admiral Fletcher of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation as coming up rapidly and 
pressing hard for the championship pennant to be awarded 
for this month’s production. Admiral Fletcher says that 
this competition gives the ship builders of America a great 
opportunity to show their patriotism and to receive hon- 
ored recognition. It is the hope of the committee on 
awards that the succeeding months will see more and 
more enthusiasm and closer results. The more difficult 
the task of deciding the winners the greater the committee 
will consider the success of the competition. 





CONTRACT FOR 43 WOODEN VESSELS 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 26—The Emergency Fleet 
Corporation announces the placing of contracts during 
week ended Aug. 10 for the construction of thirty-three 
3,500-ton wood cargo vessels, seven wood barges and three 
wood harbor tugs, as follows: 


Two wood cargo vessels, 3,500 tonnage, Fulton Ship Build- 
ing Co., Mormon Channel, Wilmington, Cal. 

Two wood cargo vessels, 38,500 tonnage, Seaborn Shipyard 
Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

Two wood cargo vessels, 3,500 tonnage, St. Helens Ship- 
building Co., St. Helens, Ore, 

One wood cargo vessel, 3,500 tonnage, George F. Rodgers & 
Co., Astoria, Ore. 

Two wood cargo vessels, 3,500 tonnage, Nilson & Kelez 
Shipbuilding Corporation, Seattle, Wash. 

Five wooden barges, 2,500 tonnage, Coastwise Shipbuilding 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Six wooden cargo vessels, 3,500 tonnage, Kruse & Banks 
Shipbuilding Co., North Bend, Ore. 

Three wooden tugs (harbor), Leathem & Smith Towing & 
Wrecking Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

Eighteen wooden cargo vessels, 3,500 tonnage, Universal 
Shipbuilding Co., Houston Ship Canal, Harris Co., Texas. 

Two wooden barges, 2,500 tonnage. This contract super- 
sedes and cancels former contract with Universal Shipbuild- 
ing Co. 





THE ACTIVITIES of war bring about many strange shifts 
of human activities. One reads in the news column this 
week that the pastor of one of the leading Chicago 
churches is at present traveling thru the logging camps 
of the West addressing the men on work connected with 
the establishment of Y. M. C. A. activities among them. 
This Chicago pastor is, however, one whom the lumber 
industry claims peculiarly for its own, inasmuch as he 
began his pastoral work as a young man in a northern log- 
ging camp community, and his Chicago chureh carries 
a memorial window contributed by lumbermen as a trib- 
ute to the memory of James E. Defebaugh. Dr. William 
C. Covert’s mission in the west carries a ‘‘God-speed’’ 
from lumbermen everywhere in addition to the weleome 
that the West holds out to him. 








The United States is the greatest coffee consuming 
nation in the world. 

We buy every year from Brazil about $100,000,000 
worth of coffee. Potentially, that should be the great- 
est influence for sales of our own products to Brazil. 
Actually, this coffee consumption has yielded to the 
United States only a fraction of its potential benefits. 

European shipping concerns have controlled practi- 
cally all shipments from Rio de Janeiro and Santos 
to New York and New Orleans. About two-thirds of 
the coffee comes to New York and one-third to New 
Orleans. An average of three ships a month were re- 
quired in normal times to carry to New Orleans the 
2,000,000 bags for the South and middle West. In a 
well balanced trade these ships would have been avail- 
able for return cargoes of American products. 

The middle West, especially, might have been in an 
advantageous position, because it could command lower 
railroad rates to New Orleans than New York. But 
the ships of this coffee fleet, all under foreign flags, 
made no effort to secure return cargoes. After dis- 
charging coffee they loaded with cotton and other raw 
materials for European manufacturers. They steamed 
away to Europe, took on cargoes of manufactured goods 
made largely from American raw materials, and car- 
ried these back to Brazil. 

Lacking ships to South America and banks on that 
continent our coffee importers had to pay exchange 
and commission to European banks. The foreign ships 
upon which we depended provided a smooth highway 
for Brazilian coffee into New Orleans, greased the way 
for American raw materials to reach European mills, 
and carried European goods to Brazil, where they were 
paid for with the Brazilians’ profits on sales of coffee 
to the United States. These foreign ships were so 
routed that they rendered their first service to the 
European exporter, their second service to the Bra- 
— coffee grower—and we came in for service after 

Bee 

Our foreign trade has been full of opportunities like 
this. But, lacking American merchant ships and Amer- 
lean banking facilities in other countries, we have let 
the foreigner improve the opportunities. 


Opportunities for the New Merchant Marine 


_ Now we are building a real merchant marine. Amer- 
ean banks are establishing foreign branches. The 
American ship and the American dollar are going to 
work together, and the more attention we pay to this 
great field of business the harder they will work for us. 

Ship building for war purposes has made a tre- 
mendous appeal to the American imagination. We must 
iow put our merchant marine into the nation’s thought 
in just the same way. These are the nation’s ships. 

ey will increase prosperity for people in the corn belt 
even more than those on the seaboard. They will serve 
the farmer and consumer even more than the manufac- 


turer and exporter. When we get the American mer- 
chant marine into the daily thought of every producer, 
and our boys and girls play with shipping toys, and 
American youth consider the sea in choosing a career, 
then we shall have something upon which to build for- 
eign trade, foreign exchange, foreign investment. 

War has made us a real creditor nation. We have 
bought back from European investors billions of dol- 
lars’ worth of American securities. We now own our 
own railroads and factories, and hold the bonds issued 
by our State, county and municipal governments. We 
have lent billions of dollars to the Allies and will lend 
them billions more before the war ends. We have 
opened book accounts with nations not actively en- 
gaged in the war who want to buy goods on credit 
from us. Best of all, we have begun to learn new habits 
of thrift and investment thru buying Liberty bonds, 
so that peace ought to find us with the mortgage of 
foreign investments on this country paid off and money 
in pocket to lend other nations. 

The world owes us a great deal of money. But our 
principal debtors are the great manufacturing and ex- 
porting nations, like England, France and Italy. Natu- 
rally, they will pay their debts in goods as far as possi- 
ble, and much of the trade which grows out of these 
obligations will take the form of shipments of Amer- 
ican raw materials to make the goods with which they 
will pay us. Necessity will also lead them to be active 
sellers of manufactured goods in South America, the 
British colonies and the Orient, and in that trade there 
will never be either American competition or jealousy 
over business that properly belongs to them, -because 
we realize the enormous sacrifices they have made for 
humanity, and wish to see them return to peaceful pros- 
perity as fast as possible. 


Intérnational Trade Reviving 


But there is trade to be built on new shipping routes 
between this and other countries. More than that, 
there is service to be rendered other countries by our 
ships and money. Let us take Brazil as an illustration. 
When American ships go to Rio and Santos for coffee 
they will carry American officers and seamen. There 
are no better salesmen or creators of good will in the 
world than the men who man merchant ships running 
on regular lines from one country to the other. For 
their employment depends largely upon freight traffic. 
With our coffee brought to us in American ships and 
paid for in American manufactures sent back to Brazil, 
our officers and sailors will work like those of other 
nations to get freight. 

With our manufacturers making payments in goods 
to Brazil there will be a direct money exchange be- 
tween Rio and New York, Santos and New Orleans, 
instead of the old triangular payment of money by 
American coffee importers to Brazil thru European 
banks. So American dollars will be working with 


rican Ships with American Dollars | 


[By Edward N. Hurley, Chairman United States Shipping Board] 





American seamen to safeguard the trade that belongs 
to us. 

What sort of manufactured goods will our ships carry 
back to Brazil? 

Some of the stuff will be for consumption, such as 
textiles, shoes, hats, millinery, agricultural implements, 
office equipment, household furniture. But Brazil needs 
production and public service equipment as well. The 
Balkan war Uiverted European capital from her indus- 
tries and communities. The world war has put her. 
on still shorter allowances. Her prosperity thus far 
has rested on two products—coffee and rubber. The 
development of rubber plantations in the East Indies 
has decreased her sales of crude rubber and awakened 
her to the necessity of wider agricultural development 
—cattle raising, grain growing and the like. This calls 
for investments in agricultural enterprises, the settle- 
ment of new lands, the building of new railroads, the 
financing of new communities. Brazil also possesses 
vast undeveloped water power and is endeavoring to 
establish manufacturing industries. She will need a 
market for her bonds and stocks, and if the American 
dollar helps her create the basis of prosperity it will be 
followed by American electrical machinery, railroad 
equipment and other apparatus, thus creating freight 
for the return voyages of American merchant ships 
operating regularly in the Brazilian coffee and passen- 
ger trade. 

Ships to Readjust Commerce 

Ships are the keystone of this whole elaborate struc- 
ture. 

Our trade abroad has grown haphazard, like Topsy, 
and become lopsided in many ways. It has been un- 
balanced financially, so that our profits have gone to 
pay foreign shipping companies, bankers and insur- 
ance brokers. It has been unbalanced in tonnage, so 
that while we bought products of other nations and 
should have been building trade with them in finished 
goods we have merely supplied raw materials for other 
manufacturing nations. We have been set aside on one 
leg of the triangular voyage when we should have been 
doing business direct, give and take, as we do it.at home 
—you deal with me and I deal with you. Our foreign 
trade has grown against every handicap simply because 
of excellent American products which¢overcame com- 
petition on merit. 

Ships are the rallying point round which we must 
pull all this business together, and now is the ‘time 
for every American to begin studying our merchant 
ships and all that goes with them in the way of ocean 
delivery service, foreign exchange and investments, 
sales of American products for the out voyage, and 
purchases of raw materials for the return trip. We 
will shortly have the ships. It is time to acquire the 
knowledge of ships which will enable us to utilize our 
new merchant fleet for the service of this and other 
nations. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


CAMP LUMBER REQUIREMENTS HEAVY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 28.—The Southern Pine 
Emergency Bureau today received orders for nearly 10,- 
000,000 feet of lumber to be used in providing housing 
and other facilities for 9,185 men at the new artillery 
camp at Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio. The bureau 
also received an order for 3,000,000 feet for additional 
construction for the depot quartermaster, Jeffersonville, 
Ind., and 443,000 feet for a laundry building at Camp 
Taylor, Louisville, Ky. 

Nearly 2,000,000 will be spent on the extension of Camp 
Abraham Eustis, at Leehall, Va., for the more rapid 
training of men for heavy artillery. The new construc- 
tion includes barracks and quarters and other buildings. 

The construction division has taken preliminary steps 
looking to carrying out tne new program for the expan- 
sion of the conservation and reclamation division of the 
quartermaster corps by erecting clothing and other repair 
shops at all cantonments and divisional training camps. 
The proposed buildings do not involve a large aggregate 
expenditure. 





CARS FOR GOVERNMENT LUMBER SCARCE 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuinaton, D, C., Aug. 28.—Some southern pine saw- 
mills are again experiencing difficulty in securing cars to 
move orders of Government lumber. A considerable num 
ber of complaints have reached the Southern Pine Emer 
gency Bureau here; for example, that car material is 
ready for shipment but no cars have been provided to 
transport it. One large Mississippi lumber company 
wired that it needs right now thirty-seven cars to haul 
out car material. 

Concerns that are building cars for the Railroad Admin- 
istration are clamoring for lumber, ‘There have been 
complaints that southern pine car material—which means 
the bulk of it as far as the 100,000 cars are concerned- 
is moving too slowly. Some mills have been slow about 
accepting orders for car material, but in notable instances 
the failure of the proper authorities to place cars is prop- 
erly chargeable with a considerable part of the delay. 





~~ 


ADVANCE RATE SUBSTITUTE IS DENIED 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 27.—J. H. Townshend, secre 
tary-manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion, this afternoon received a telegram from the attorney 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association ad- 
vising him that the Railroad Administration had turned 
down the plan looking to a flat advance of 3 cents per 
hundred pounds on lumber and forest products in lieu 
of the advance of 25 percent, with maximum of 5 cents, 
which became effective June 25. The Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association joined hands with the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association in trying to secure adop 
tion of the 3-cent advance. 

The decision of the Railroad Administration ends all 
present efforts in the direction indicated. 





MAKE BIG TIMBERLAND PURCHASE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 28.—Jonathan Starr and 
associates, of New York, have acquired title to 165,000 
acres of timberland in what is known as the ‘‘sapphire 
country’’ of Georgia, North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina. The land is situated in Clay, Jackson and Tran 
sylvania counties, North Carolina; Rayburn and Towne 
counties, Georgia; Oconee and Pickens counties, South 
Carolina. On the property purchased are quantities of 
poplar, oak, chestnut, ash, hickory, birch, basswood, 
beech, hemlock, maple and good stands of black walnut, 
locust, white and southern pine. 


. 





Mr. Starr is said to have a contract for the delivery 
of between five and six million crossties to the Railroad 
Administration and for shipment overseas. He also ex- 
pects to furnish lumber for aircraft material, ships and 
other Government and allied needs. Estimates that have 
reached the correspondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
are that the total timber and lumber output will reach 
$20,000,000. The exact sale price is not known, but it 
runs up into the millions. 





REFORMS IN PACKING FOR SHIPMENTS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Burra.o, N. Y., Aug. 29.—Defective packing and flimsy 
packages occasioned the appointment of a special com- 
mittee at the midsummer meeting of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League which opened in this city today to 
take up the matter with the Government Railroad Board 
the matter of a more reasonable loss and damage rule. 
So many claims now arise out of defective packing and 
flimsy packages that break in transit that a new rule is 
sought. About 200 were in attendance at the meeting 
which was held at the LaFayette Hotel, and many trans- 
portation and traffic matters were discussed. Another 
recommendation was that service bureaus be established 
to take the place of offices formerly maintained by the 
carriers. It also was recommended that on all unclaimed 
freight the consignor be notified within twenty days after 
the arrival of the freight at point of destination and that 
immediate notification be given when freight is refused. 
The members of the league reported very unsatisfactory 
adjustment of freight claims and will consider the matter 
further and also complained against the refusal of the 
carriers to sign bills of lading with notation as to special 
damage from unreasonable delay, The meeting will con 
tinue tomorrow. 


APPOINTED OFFICIAL DUNNAGE AGENT 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SAVANNAH, GA., Aug. 27.—The Lucas E. Moore Stave 
Co., a principal branch of which is located in Savannah, 
has been appointed official dunnage agent for the Allied 
governments and will handle all lumber and staves con- 
signed to any of the allied nations now at war with Ger- 
many. This announcement was made today here by W. L. 
Drummond, local manager of the company. This appoint- 
ment is probably the most far reaching of any local se- 
lection since the war began. It means that millions of 
feet of lumber will leave the port of Savannah with for- 
eign destination. Most of this lumber for foreign ports 
will be cypress. The ports which are affected by the 
royal appointment, each having a branch of the com- 
pany, are New York, Norfolk, Philadelphia, Mobile, Sa- 
vannah and New Orleans. 





MISSOURI RETAILERS HOLD SEMIANNUAL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

FREDERICKTOWN, Mo., Aug. 29.—The fourth semiannual 
convention of the Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association met here today for a two days’ ses 
sion, Kighty dealers are present, representing practically 
every town in southeastern Missouri. The principal ad- 
dress today was made by J. R. Moorehead, of Kansas 
City, Mo., secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, who has been at Washington representing 
the retailers before the War Industries Board. He com- 
mended the administration officials for fairness and said 
that price fixing for the consumer would not be bad for 
the retailer. In his opinion the greatest danger threaten- 
ing the retail dealer is the curtailment of cars for sand 
and gravel, and the restrictions on lime, eement, steel and 
other materials that are needed for war purposes. To 
night the retailers will attend a banquet given by the 
Commercial Club, and tomorrow they will inspect the 
mines near by. 

















British Official Photograph—Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


English women have not been slow to adapt themselves to occupations formerly con- 
sidered the business of the male sex and in this illustration they are shown 
behind the lines in France constructing the rafters of a structure intended for 

As will be noted, they are exceedingly dextrous and surmount difficult 


war uses. 


positions with no trouble. 
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OVERSEAS BOX REQUIREMENTS MODIFIED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 29.—J. C. Nellis, secretary- 
manager of the National Emergency Bureau of the 
Wooden Box Industry, is today advising all members that 
the quartermaster corps will accept a certain portion of 
the present supply of domestic boxes for shipment of 
canned goods overseas. This will reduce the demand for 
new export boxes, which otherwise would have been very 
heavy. Mr. Nellis wrote the quartermaster general as 
follows: 

Acting on the authority of supply circular No. 22, issued by 
the purchase, storage and traffic division of the general staff, 
under date of July 22, 1918, permission is given to use for 
subsistence supplies boxes of the following dimensions : 54-inch 
end and ;-inch sides, tops and bottoms, provided the lumber 
used complies with the specifications and provided, further, 
that 5d nails be used in fastening the box and that box be well 
made and strapped according to the specifications and that the 
size nail used in fastening the strap to. the box shall be the 
same size as the nail used in the nailing of the box. 

This authorization shall only cover boxes manufactured and 
ready to be used and such boxes as are on order as of date of 
July 22, 1918; all future boxes shall conform strictly to the 
specifications as set forth in supply circular No, 22. 





MORE CANTONMENT BUILDINGS PLANNED 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 27.—The War Department 
announces that the construction division of the Army will 
erect four to six buildings to be used in instructing non- 
commissioned officers during inclement weather, at each 
of the following camps: Devens, Funston, Lewis and 
Meade. The purpose is to save all the time possible in the 
instruction of recruits for overseas duty. Modern meth- 
ods of warfare will be explained to the noncommissioned 
officers when the weather does not permit them to be on 
duty in the field. Then in turn they will impart to the 
men under their charge the instruction they have received 
in the indoor lectures. 

To complete the construction of the new balloon school 
at Lee Hall, Va., the allotment of $203,000 has been ap- 
proved by the secretary of war. This school is for the 
training of officers in the control of artillery fire from 
observation balloons. The completed plans for the new 
school inelude about sixty buildings, including balloon 
shed, repair shop, garage, mess halls, barracks and school 
buildings. It is expected that the buildings will be com- 





LIBERTY BONDS ARE ACCEPTABLE SURETY 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 27.—The U. 8S. Rulroad Ad- 
ministration has issued a ruling that, instead of filing 
surety bonds with the transportation companies covering 
payment for freight within forty-eight hours, lumber com- 
panies may file Liberty bonds. These bonds will be held 
by the transportation companies, but the interest coupons 
will be cut and sent to the owners of each. 


ODP PB DDD DD DDD 


UnpbeEr date of August 23, the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts of the Navy Department includes in its notice 
of proposed purchases a call for bids on 13,600 feet of 
white ash, 1926 schedule, for delivery at the San Fran- 
cisco navy yard. Schedules and application blanks may 
be secured from the Navy purchasing office in each navy 
yard, 

SAPP PIII III IEF 

A British patent describes a method of impregnating 
sheets of paper with tar or asphalt and subjecting built- 
up piles of such sheets to heat and pressure. It is claimed 
that suitable pavement can be produced in this manner 
by using asphalt as a binder and by using the blocks pro- 
duced in such a position that the edges of the paper are 
presented on the wearing surface. However, in the 
United States creosoted wood block pavement probably 
will have the call for a good many years to come. 























under construction. 


British Official Photograph—Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 





English women are becoming proficient with hammer and saw, the accompanying 
illustration showing them receiving instructions as to the different uses of the 
lumber and the proper methods of preparing sash for placing in the buildings 


This scene is taken from behind the firing lines in France, 


the English women having been sent over to take the places of men carpenters 
who are now on the fighting lines. 
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Transplanted Sawmilling Efficiency 





Over here on the stormy side of the Atlantic we watch 
with great interest the reports of industrial progress back 
yonder behind the statue of Liberty. Month by month 
continues the speeding up of machinery and man power. 
One day comes word of a new record in ship-plate riveting, 
another brings news of great work being done in the 
spruce country, and most recently, on the Fourth, of July, 
we read of ninety-odd ships that slipped down the ways 
to make an American holiday. 


The two factors most potent in bringing about this 
wonderful showing are organization and human enthusi- 
asm—not the kind of enthusiasm that leads a man to 
plant a war-garden today only to turn it over to a newly 
bought flock of chickens tomorrow, but a force so strong 
as to keep thousands of ordinary human beings plugging 
away week after week on the same job, striving each day 
to turn out more work than the day before. The organi- 
zation is of the same caliber as that which has enabled 
invaded France and unprepared England to hold back 
the Germans for three years and more, and bids fair to 
become the most productive example of its kind the world 
ever has seen. 

It is but natural that over here with the American 
Expeditionary Forces there should be both organization 
and enthusiasm, for our military establishment is the 
embodiment of the first and the most unselfish expression 
of the second. Not only does every man expect to work 
his best day after day at any task that presents itself but 
he is willing to carry that work up to the front line and 
give his life in its performance. 

The transplanted Americans, over here, are doing their 
work just as they have been doing in the home country. 
The slogan is SPEED, and never was speed more needed 
than now. It is the purpose of this brief sketch to out- 
line one or two concrete examples of organization plus 
enthusiasm which resulted in speed. The work in hand 


{By Capt. J. B. Woods, 10th Engineers (Forest) | 





neer officer had his plans well in hand and in the course 
of a few weeks he had found several men who were ex- 
pert millwrights. This achievement was no small thing 
in itself, for he not only had to find the best men in sev- 
eral hundred from nearly all the States of the Union for 
the particular job in prospect but also he had to recon- 
cile the divers opinions and excellent suggestions of many 
experienced individuals, and combine them with War 
Department plans and his own convictions. I take it that 
one of the marked American characteristics is the desire 
always to better the perfected plan. There never was a 
mill built in the States that was not in some manner 
changed from the plans evolved by the designer, and Eu- 
ropean experience has shown the same tendency among 
the Yankees. 

When the material was on the ground or. in sight (via 
the small mill route) the lieutenant in charge of this par- 
ticwar mill called his men together and talked to them. 
This man was a student of human nature, and altho he 
was killed in an accident before his mill began operation 
his memory endures among the men of that unit and they 
love to relate how he organized their forces so well that 
they have the distinction of building a mill quicker than 
any other American outfit in France. He appointed a man 
to take charge of each important part of the construction. 
For example, a brick mason was charged with building the 
Dutch ovens, which would make steam from sawdust and 
thereby save fuel for the men in the trenches. One boss 
sarpenter took responsibility for erecting the mill frame, 
another the lumber docks. A machinist was given the in- 
stallation of boilers and engine, with millwrights to help, 
while to the master engineer of the unit fell the task of 
placing of all sawing machinery. Every week the whole 
command met in open council, reported progress and ex- 
plained delays, and asked for more time than their original 
estimates when needed. As a matter of fact, no exten 








sions of time were demanded, for the mill was built and 
operated within three weeks. Forty men pulling together 
did the trick. 
Working Against Time 

There are many portable mills used in France by the 
American Forestry troops. For the most -part they are 
just such mills as we used back home in our small timber 
tracts. Thousands of them are scattered thru New Eng- 
land and the South today. As a rule we consider that 
one of them is living up to its name if it ean be taken 
down, moved and set up again in a week. That is a fair 
standard back home. Over here the need of speed in the 
moving is greater, just as operating demands are more 
severe. Not long ago it became necessary to move such 
a mill. On the day that the last log was sawed at the old 
stand a crew of men was sent to the new, equipped with 
tools for clearing the ground, and also with enough tim- 
bers to make foundations for the new installation. The 
last board fell away from the saw at 5:30 Friday eve- 
ning and a wrecking crew took charge. By daylight the 
machinery was aboard trucks except the power plant, 
which moved on its own wheels. Then began a 25-mile 
journey to the new forest. Each piece was seized as it ar- 
rived and placed where it belonged on the foundations, 
while at one side three men were digging a well for the 
boiler water supply. The first board was taken away from 
the saw at 4:30 Sunday afternoon, forty-seven hours 
after its predecessor had passed that way. These per- 
formances, trivial tho they may appear among the multi- 
tude of greater things, still are a faithful index to the 
character of the American forces as a whole. Whether 
the doings of a unit are recorded in kilometers of ground 
and numbers of prisoners captured form the enemy or in 
thousands of feet board measure sawed on a transplated 
lumber mill, the spirit is the same and the efforts are 
toward the same end. 














USING BOLTER MILL TO CUT TIMBERS FOR BIG MILL CONSTRUCTION 


was not storming enemy trenches, but it was a task that 
required doing before the Yankees could hope to become 
a telling factor in the battle line. 

Meeting Early Requirements 

When the Tenth Engineers reached French soil there 
were men among them who cherished dreams that perhaps 
the call for lumber was not so insistent as the forestry 
folks back home had maintained. These men were woods 
and mill experts, but also they were natural-born fighters, 
and nothing would have pleased them more than to be 
sent to the trenches without even seeing an ax or a saw- 
mill. But no such experience was in store. The call 
for woods products of all kinds not only was insistent— 
it was the greatest need of the moment. So the Tenth 
took to the woods, and they have been hacking away at 
the trees of France with the same spirit that they had 
hoped to show against the boche. 

Now, a sawmill is not a beautiful sight, except to a 
sawmill man, but it is a mighty efficient piece of equip- 
ment to have on hand. That is, it is efficient when it is 
in operation; therefore the first thing that the Tenth En- 
gineers had to do was to get their mills and put them in 
operation. As every lumberman knows, lumbering is di- 
vided into two main departments, woods and mill, or the 
supplying of raw material and the manufacturing of lum- 
ber. The woodsmen were fortunate in that they could 
go into the woods at once and begin to fall trees, while 
the mill people needs must put a certain amount of work 
into clearing camp and mill sites, and building. This last 

jas not so simple as it sounds, for the French had no 
more lumber than they needed and could not sell to the 
Americans enough to erect their mills. The fact that 
timber frames had come from America did not help great- 
ly, for local needs compelled changes in design to such an 
extent that very little of the imported material could be 
used, and besides the framing there was need of roof 
and deck lumber. So the builders installed very small 
mills, known to the lumbermen as ‘‘bolters,’’ and set to 
work manufacturing the timbers and boards with which 
to build their bigger plants. 

Building an American Sawmill Abroad 


Without pausing to deal with the trials incident to 
Working in a foreign land and being obliged to wait for 
wandering shipments of machinery, we come to the chroni- 
¢le of the actual construction of a big mill. The engi- 











HARDWOOD MARKET IN 


CINCINNATI, On10, Aug. 27.—The August market letter 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States came from the press in proof today. It 
covers the usual averages of actual sales as reported under 
the Plan of Open Competition for all the different woods, 
grades and thicknesses and shows that part of the market 
to be in satisfactory shape. Of general conditions in the 
industry and the outlook for the fall and winter F. R. 
Gadd, assistant to the president, writes— 


The outstanding features of the hardwood market are 
steadiness aud strength, notwithstanding the natural lull in 
buying that always occurs at this season. The fact is that 
so large a part of the hardwood lumber manufactured is be 
ing taken directly or indirectly for Government purposes that 
an actual lull in the market is impossible. The market has 
been on a summer basis; consumers were covered up with 
lumber on account of the heavy shipments coming in during 
June ahead of the 25 percent increase in freight rates, some 
of which are reported to have been transit shipments. “Will 
the people who are guilty of this harmful practice ever learn 
that it does not pay?’ Lumber ordered long ago has begun 
to arrive in quantities now that the car supply is a little 
freer, but this is a condition that can be only temporary. 
Record production by industrial consumers, including box 
makers, is eating into stocks and eager buyers will soon be in 
the market for all of the lumber that can be prdéduced, The 
past week has been a distinct improvement and the fact that 
prices have been well maintained during the lull has had a 
strengthening effect and everything points to a strong market 
in the future, 

Government activities calling for lumber show no indication 
of any slackening. There has been a distinct revival in in 
quiries and buyers are beginning to show more anxiety 
about getting lumber shipped while some cars are available. 

All indications point toward one of the worst car shortages 
that the country has ever experienced this fall and winter. 
Vast quantities of cars are being sent to the West and North- 
west for the moving of the largest wheat crop in history. The 
corn crop is big and the cotton crop is the largest In some 
years. Coal is moving in vast quantities and with all the 
material needed by the Government there will be few cars left 
for commercial business. We advise our members to make 
the best use possible of present facilities. 

The Jabor situation shows little improvement. Labor is 
freer in spots where the between-crops season has permitted 
the farmers to work in the woods and mills. This supply will 
not last long and when the farm laborers return to harvest 
their crops we look for the most acute shortage of labor ex- 


MILITARY WORKMEN CONSTRUCTING ASAWMILL IN FRANCE 


FLOURISHING CONDITION 


perienced at any time since the war began, Many sawmills 
face a shutdown unless the situation improves under Govern 
ment regulation of common labor, 

Oak continues to dominate the market with an excellent 
demand for all grades and descriptions of plain and quarter 
sawn, Oak stocks are badly broken, The higher grades of 
quartered white oak are in exceptionally strong demand at a 
very material advance in price. The vehicle manufacturers 
say that they are getting all of the thick lumber needed, but 
because of the constantly expanding size of the Army there 
will be a continual demand for this class of lumber. Oak 
switch ties and car lumber are in brisk demand. There is no 
apparent letup in the call for poplar from any source. It is 
the same old story : stocks are low and are moving as fast as 
dry enough for the market, Several river mills have only a 
limited supply of logs in sight and are nearing the end of the 
season’s cut. Chestnut continues to move in all grades, ex 
cept l-inch FAS, which is dragging. Maple is in a strong 
position and prices show a substantial advance. Ash is in 
excellent request and moving freely. Hickory is moving well 
at about the same prices as recently. Basswood continues in 
good demand, Cottonwood in the higher grades is moving 
well. Box boards are in excellent call and offerings are 
comparatively light. There is a good demand for quartered 
red gum ; for quartered red gum, sap no defect, and for prac 
tically all grades of plain sawn gum. Demand for cypress 
continues brisk and Government is absorbing a large pro 
portion of upper grade stock. The Government has fixed 
prices which log buyers and manufacturers will pay for 
walnut logs. Common oak, ash, gum etc. are taken in un 
limited quantities by box factories, 

Dullness in building activities and the usual channels that 

absorb hardwoods continues. Lumbermen who are constantly 
investigating war markets, however, are continually finding 
new outlets for their product. 
The money market continues to be the chief restriction 
upon all sorts of business operations, The limitations im 
posed upon credit are keenly felt. Government regulation 
is bearing very heavily upon industry and not always with 
an even hand. Fixed prices and Governmental control over 
industry continue, and every day it becomes more apparent 
that it fs impossible that business shall be carried on as in 
normal times. 

A GOVERNMENT aeronautical commission will visit 
France and Great Britain for the purpose of securing the 
latest military information upon aircraft and translating 
it into production for next year’s American aircraft pro 
duction, 
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SOUTHERN PINE MEN HOLD EPOCHAL MASS MEETING 


Broadminded, Patriotic Attitude of Manufacturers Results in Speedy Adjustment of Differences—Industry Is Solidly Behind 
Government in Every Move To Win War—New War Service Committee Chosen 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New Or.EaANns, La., Aug. 28.—Big things were ac- 
complished by big men at a mass meeting of southern 
pine manufacturers held at the Grunewald Hotel here 
today. Internal differences were adjusted, complete 
compliance with the wishes of the governmental author 
ities at Washington was pledged, and the entire re- 
sources of the southern pine industry in men, money, 
ability, equipment, timber and manufacturing plants 
were pledged to the one great end, that of helping to 
win the war. 

Called at the suggestion of the War Industries Board 
as a mass meeting of the industry, the meeting today 
represented possibly 80 percent of the entire production 
of southern pine, with 95 percent of those present mem 
bers of the Southern Pine Association, and the action 
taken today puts the industry in a solid phalanx behind 
the Government and in accord with any action it may 
take with the end in view of a quick ending of the war. 
The meeting was called to order at 11 a. m. by Charles 


Green, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss., who 
was one of the signers of the call for the mass meet 
ing. Mr. Green briefly stated the object of the meeting 


as being to appoint a committee to represent the indus 
try in all negotiations at Washington with the War In 
dustries Board. John L. Kaul, Kaul Lumber Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., was chosen as permanent chairman 
and H. T. Kendall, Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., 
secretary. 

Called on by the chairman to make a more extended 
explanation of the purposes of the meeting, Mr. Green 
recounted some of the things that previously had trans- 
pired in Washington and sought to impress upon those 
present the seriousness of the situation and the neces- 
sity of harmonious action of the entire industry. 

The chairman then called on John H. Kirby, of Hous- 
ton, Tex., president of the National Lumber Manufac 





JOUN L. KAUL, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. : 
Permanent Chairman 


turers’ Association and one of. those who has been 
actively representing the industry in Washington, to 
make a statement and report. Mr. Kirby calmly and 
dispassionately but in great seriousness recounted a 
history in brief of what had transpired since the Gov- 
ernment, soon after the declaration of war, had called 
upon the southern pine industry to mobilize its re- 
sources in order that the Government might have the 
benefit of them in carrying on the war. Ue told of the 
splendid record that was made in supplying material 
for cantonments and told briefly of the troubles that 
had been encountered. He covered briefly the action 
of the committee representing the industry before the 
price fixing committee of the War Industries Board 
and paid a splendid tribute to the patriotism of the men 
in Washington representing the Government. He then 
took up the history of his connection with the Emerg- 
ency Fleet Corporation as lumber administrator and 
told how, with the aid of his advisory committee, order 
was brought out of chaos and the ship building program 
expedited to such an extent that by the middle of 
July every ship yard on the Gulf and Atlantic coasts 
had been supplied with all the timber needed for the 
program under way and there had been accumulated 
more than 40,000,000 feet in excess of the requirements. 

Mr. Kirby then told of the press reports emanating 
from Washington, which he branded as a monstrous 
lie, that charged the southern pine industry with fall- 
ing down on the job of supplying material for the ships; 
that reported the shipping board as having demanded 
his resignation and that the Government was preparing 
to commandeer the southern pine mills. ‘‘These state- 
ments,’’ he declared, ‘‘did not originate with the ship- 
ping board or with any other Governmental body,’’ but 
were the result of a malicious effort to discredit the 
issue, the source of which they had not been able to 
locate. He then gave the true history of his being re- 
lieved from the duties of lumber administrator that in 
no sense reflected on him or on any member of the in- 
dustry, but rather proved that the industry had re- 
sponded nobly to the cause and its efforts along this line 
had been recognized and appreciated by the Govern- 
ment, 


Mr. Kirby concluded his talk with an outburst of 











‘*Let us get together in a spirit of harmony and 
good feeling and persevere zealously in the 
acceptable service our industry has been render- 
ing this nation. Changes in our national life 
are being made. Powers of Government are 
being exercised which fill our hearts with solic- 
itude for the future. Let us not cavil about it 
now. If errors are committed let us trust to the 
future to correct them. Let our watch word for 
the period of the war be ‘‘Service.’’ Let us 
overlook no opportunity to render that service 
acceptably, efficiently and cheerfully and nobly. 

‘*You have heretofore commissioned me to rep- 
resent you in certain matters vital both to the 
industry and to the nation; you commissioned me 
first in New Orleans on May 3, again in Chicago 
on May 23 and again in Memphis on June 28. In 
each instance I have responded to your call with 
a deep sense of the grave responsibility which 
that call imposed. I have done the best my cir- 
cumstances permitted. Those associated with me 
in this commission have done the same thing; we 
have tried to serve both you and our country 
with the utmost fidelity. In dealing with these 
grave problems some misunderstandings have 
arisen, but let us forget and go forward in an 
earnest effort faithfully to codperate with our 
Government in whatever program our national 
leaders see proper to adopt. The War Industries 
Board has been created to deal with our indus- 
trial and other national problems of this war 
period. Its chairman is a big man, a man of 
broad vision, of high purpose, of great wisdom 
and of unimpeachable patriotism. He has been 
called to a task greater than any nation at any 
time ever imposed on any one individual. His 
responsibilities are colossal, his duties innumer- 
able and exacting. Such is our confidence in his 
wisdom, in his sense of justice and in his patriot- 
ism that at no time during our discussions with 
the War Industries Board or the price fixing com- 
mittee would we have hesitated to leave our 
problem to his sole adjudication, if it could have 
his attention. We must bear in mind that it is 
physically impossible for any one man whose 
duties are so extensive and multiform to find time 
for a full consideration of the intricate problems 
confronting him. He must subdivide his work 
and must rely on chosen lieutenants for the in- 
formation necessary to an understanding of the 
perplexities of each case. In our case he happens 
to have been wrongly advised. He does not know 
it and we should not complain of it. He has acted 
with justice in his heart and with an honest 
desire to do helpful, rightful and wise things. 
What he presently lacks of an understanding of 
our problems he will shortly acquire. That time 
will be shortened by our coéperation. It will be 
prolonged by our opposition. 

‘*On June 25, as president of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, I addressed to 
you and all other lumber producers a bulletin in 
which I urged your codperation in the plans 
which Washington had formulated for the control 
of your industry, whether you deemed those 
plans right or wrong. I want to urge that duty 
upon southern pine manufacturers especially. 
The manner in which you heretofore have ren- 
dered service to your Government in supplying 
the lumber it needed for cantonments and for 
industrial enterprises which it was conducting as 
essential war activities, and especially the man- 
ner in which you have codperated with me as 
lumber administrator for the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation in promptly supplying timbers for 
ship construction, regardless of the effect upon 
your timber supply or upon your cost sheets, I 
especially cite as tributes to your patriotism and 
loyalty. Let us continue that spirit; let us con- 
tinue that service; let us lay aside all misgiving 
and all misunderstandings and helpfully, zealously 
and effectively move forward to the attainment 
of the Government’s plan and in the winning of 
the war. Our boys are over yonder; this very 
minute millions of mothers’ hearts are aching 
with anxiety. This very minute thousands of 
households are plunged into mourning over the 
death of loved ones; this very minute millions 
of the sons of America are offering their lives as 
willing sacrifices upon the altar of liberty, to the 
end that the blessings of peace and the spirit of 
democracy and the permanency of our freedom 
may descend unimpaired to posterity. 

‘*Bearded fathers have given their sons to this 
great cause, doting mothers have kissed their 
boys in khaki an affectionate farewell not know- 
ing but that it was for eternity; brave young 
wives and courageous girls have put the sword 
into the hands of their husbands or their sweet- 
hearts and with tears streaming down their 
cheeks have bade them ‘charge.’ 

*‘Let us not falter. The more men we send 
and the quicker we send them, the fewer we 
lose. Civilization is in the balance, humanity is 
in the balance, liberty itself is in the balance. 
We must win. As one man let us as true blue 
Americans say to Washington, ‘Point the way, 
we will follow.’ ’’—Extract from address of 
John H. Kirby. 








patriotic eloquence and a tribute to the men in author- 
ity in Washington, and especially to the chairman of 
the War Industries Board, that brought the mass meet- 
ing to its feet and was followed by an ovation such as 
it has been the privilege of few men in the lumber or 
any other industry ever to have received. Mr. Kirby’s 
speech was of such import and received such an ova- 
tion that part of it is reproduced verbatim in bold face 
type on this page. 


Southern Pine’s Unmistakable Status 


Charles 8. Keith, president of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, then was called on to explain the relation of 
the Southern Pine Association to the Government, which 
he did in a very few words, the gist of which was that 
the association and its directors felt that it was not 
only the duty but the desire of that organization to do 
everything possible to work in harmony with repre- 
sentatives of the Government and to win the war, and 
to that end the directors had held a meeting and adopt- 
ed a resolution as follows: 

WHEREAS, The board of directors of the Southern Pine 
Association at a meeting at Chicago on July 20, pursuant 
to a recommendation of the War Industries Board as under- 
stood by them, appointed a committee called the war service 
committee of the southern pine industry, consisting of F. W. 
Stevens, R. A. Long, A. L. Clark and Charles Green ; and 


WHEREAS, It has been suggested that the appointment of 
said war service committee was not entirely in accord with 
the recommendations of the War Industries Board ; and 

WHEREAS, It is the wish of the directors of the Southern 
Pine Association to codperate in entire harmony with the 
War Industries Board in all fundamental matters concerning 
this industry ; therefore be it 

Resolved, 'That said war service committee appointed at 
said meeting be and is hereby discharged. 


This action of the board of directors was received 
with tumultuous applause expressing the appreciation 
of the members of the industry of this unselfish action. 





JOHN H. KIRBY, HOUSTON, TEX. ; 
Who Made Eloquent Address 


Chairman Kaul then announced the appointment of 
committees as follows: 

Resolutions—R. M. Hallowell, chairman; J. Frank Keith, 
«, E. Walden, P. A. Rogers, W. T. Murray, Peter Vredenburgh, 
jr., M. J, Scanlon and F. L. Sanford. 


Nominations, to nominate members of committee to repre- 
sent industry at Washington—A. Frost, chairman; O. 0. 
Axley, W. B. Patterson, 8S. H. Bolinger, F. H. Farwell, V. M. 
Scanlon, Charles Green. 


The meeting then adjourned until 2:30 p. m. 
New War Service Committee 


At the opening of the afternoon session the report 
of the nominating committee was presented and adopt- 
ed. The war service committee consists of the follow- 
ing: 

George R. Hicks, Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.: L. Miller, Miller-Link Lumber Co., Orange, Tex.; John 
L. Kaul, Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala.; C, A, Buchner, 
Freeman-Smith Lumber Co., Millville, Ark.; R. M. Hallowell, 
Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La.; F. W. Reimers, 
Natalbany Lumber Co., Natalbany, La.; Ralph Gilchrist, 
Gilchrist-Fordney Co., Laurel, Miss. 

This committee will represent the industry at Wash- 
ington in the matter of price adjustments and all other 
governmental matters in connection with the War In- 
dustries Board. . 

P, M. Rickey, chief accountant for the Southern Pine 
Association, briefly recounted the work in progress by 
the accounting committee and urged the extreme 1m- 
portance of all yellow pine manufacturers, association 
subseribers or otherwise, making prompt and complete 
reports and coéperating with this committee. 

This was followed by a statement from Charles 5. 
Keith, who impressed upon the manufacturers the 1m- 
portance of all of them being informed as to their 
costs and all determining these costs by the same 
method and all speaking the same language. This work 
of the Southern Pine Association also is to be coor 
dinated by the National association for the entire 1 
dustry so in all sections the same methods will be used. 
This is important for the individual manufacturers and 
for the industry as a whole. y 

A telegram was read from W. J, Haynen, of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, expressing appreciation 
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of the splendid work that had been done by the industry 
in supplying ship timbers and urging the importance 
also of supplying the material for the fleet of barges 
that are to be utilized in the transportation of coal 
for army, navy and other purposes, and advising that 
the prices on barge timbers heart specifications would 
average close to $40 a thousand feet. 

A telegram was read from Charles Edgar, lumber 
director, to W. J. Sowers, lumber administrator in the 
South for the War Industries Board, advising that the 
board had set Sept. 11 at 10:30 a. m. as the time the 
price fixing committee would take up the matter of the 
new prices on southern pine. Mr. Sowers, as director 
of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau, reported that 
up to July 31 the bureau had collected $116,000 and 
expended $111,000 and had placed orders for 1,357,000,- 
000 feet, which did not inelude the unshipped ship tim- 
bers or car material that had not yet been placed. Of 
the car material totaling 238,000,000 feet there remains 
10,000,000 feet yet to place with the mills. He also 
stated that the car service committee had requested 
that manufacturers use box cars wherever possible even 
in the loading of ship timbers, as there is a marked 
shortage in the supply of available open cars. 


The committee on resolutions then offered its report. 
RESOLUTION NO. 1 


We are at war. The most momentous issue that has 
ever confronted the world hangs in the balance. Not 
alone is the fate of our own national existence at stake, 
but the cause of humanity and the rights and liberties of 
free peoples the world over are involved. Every interest, 
personal and individual, must give way to the absorbing 
and all inclusive war needs of our country. 

As we are willing to offer on the nation’s altar the lives 
of our boys, we should and do recognize the imperative 
need of making available to the nation, and this to the 
utmost limit of our resources, our personal service, our 
money and our property. 

With this thought in mind, it is your committee’s opinion 
that, regardless of all past differences among ourselves— 
with the sole thought of giving service patriotically ren- 
dered—this convention, composed as of 80 percent of 
southern pine production, hereby pledges itself to loyalty 
and to our utmost limit to support our Government's war 
policies. 

We recognize that those in charge of the nation’s affairs 
are constantly confronted by perplexing and difficult prob- 
lems. No nation in all the world’s history was ever bur- 
dened with so great responsibility as our own .beloved 
country in this very hour. The weak and oppressed of 
all lands see in us their only hope. With our blood and 
our treasure we have given pledge that we will oppose to 
the death the cruel and inhuman monster that has dis- 
turbed the peace of the world. 

To accomplish our war aims, it is essential that the na- 
tion administrate in a very large way our industrial effort. 
To this end the War Industries Board was created. Fully 
appreciating our responsibility we offer to the War In- 
dustries Board every resource of our industry and pledge 
our unreserved codperation. 





RESOLUTION NO. 2 


This convention regrets the absence of W. H. Sullivan on 
His wise and helpful counsel would 


account of iliness. 
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W. H. SULLIVAN, BOGALUSA, LA. F. L. SANFORD, ZONA, LA 


be much appreciated. It is the desire of this assembly 
to convey to him our heartfelt sympathy over the irre- 
parable loss that he has so recently suffered. We realize 
that there is nothing that we can say that will salve that 
hurt, but in so far as the word of friendship can soothe the 
industry sends the greeting. As we are considering the 
problems of the future as they apply to our Industry, we 
are not unmindful of the splendid service that William H. 
Sullivan has rendered this industry in the past. It is the 


‘wish of all that he will quickly recover from his present 


indisposition that the Industry may benefit by his wisdom. 
A Question of Committee Utility 


Resolution No. 3, adopted and then rescinded: 

WHEREAS, In order that the committee that has been 
created known as the war service committee may be supplied 
with information necessary to the proper performance of its 
functions, it is hereby resolved that the directors of the 
Southern Pine Association be requested and authorized to ap 
point a committee to assist the war service committee in such 
matters as said committee may need help on. 

The purpose of this resolution is to enable the war service 
committee of the industry to have available to it the infor 
mation procured by the association. 

The association is further authorized to fill such vacancies 
as may arise in the war service committee, 


The first and second resolutions were adopted with 
out a dissenting voice, but the third brought out a flood 
of discussion and, as Chairman Kaul remarked, relieved 
the meeting of a degree of tameness and put some real 
life into it. Speeches in opposition to the resolution 
were made by P. A. Rogers and W. P. Rogers, Laurel, 
Miss.; V. M. Scanlon, Clyde, Miss.; M. J. Ragley, Rag- 
ley, La., ‘and others; while speaking in favor of it were 
R. A. Long and Charles 8. Keith, Kansas City; John H. 
Kirby, Houston, and F, L. Sanford, Zona, La. The ob- 
jections to it were based on the ground that it was the 
evident desire that this matter be handled entirely as 
representing the southern pine industry as a whole 
and not in any way influenced or dominated by the as 
sociation or members of the former committee, while 
those favoring it did so on the ground that the com 
mittee should have the benefit of the organization, its 
data and its facilities, should the occasion arise, and 
that the Government had at no time expressed a wish 
that the association have no part in the matter, but 
rather when it appealed for the mobilization of the 
unity it made the appeal to the president of the asso 
ciation and that the Government had urged all indus- 
tries to work thru associations. 

Thru all the discussion, however, ran a note of sin 
cere patriotism and a desire to do the thing that the 
Government wanted done. Upon final vote the resolu 
tion was adopted by about two to one. 


Unrestricted Patriotism Dominant 


Then the leaders in the association did a big thing. 
R. A. Long arose and stated that without argument 
with anyone else he was going to do what would appear 
to be a surprising thing. Then, in order that there might 
be complete harmony in the ranks and that the Govern- 
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R. A. LONG, KANSAS CITY, MO. 





KDWARD HINES, CHICAGO 


ment might understand that southern pine is solidly 
behind it and that men in the industry were big enough to 
sink their individualities and their opinions for the 
good of the country and of the industry, he offered a mo 
tion on behalf of those who had voted in the majority 
for the resolution that that action be rescinded and 
the resolution not adopted. Seconded by Charles 8. 
Keith, Edward Hines, John H. Kirby and others, the 
motion was carried in a wave of enthusiasm and amid 
a storm of applause. 

R. A. Long was then called upon by the Chair for 
a short talk, in the course of which he referred to the 
fact that there had been a feeling among manufacturers 
east of the Mississippi River that Kansas City inter- 
ests desire to dominate the association. His company, 
he said, was the largest contributor to the association 
and for a long time had not even been represented on 
the directorate. The Bowman-Hicks Co. was another 
large contributor, but seldom attended the meetings, 
because, like himself, it had complete confidence in the 
integrity of those charged with administrating the asso- 
ciation’s affairs. As to Charles 8. Keith, he had done 
more for the southern pine industry than any other man 
living. This statement awakened a tremendous ovation 
for Mr. Keith. Mr. Long referred in feeling terms to 
the recent sad bereavement of W. H. Sullivan in the 
loss of his wife, the message of sympathy he has sent 
to Mr, Sullivan and the latter’s reply to him and the 
telegram to Mr, Kirby suggesting that the original 
Washington committee meet a day in advance of this 
mass meeting, thresh out their differences and hold a 
love feast. The only thing that prevented this was 
the sudden illness of Mr. Sullivan that forbade his at- 
tendanee, Following Mr. Long, Charles Green said 
after listening to Mr. Long he felt that the men east 
of the river were big enough to admit that they were 
mistaken as to the attitude of the Kansas City interests 
and he proposed a rising vote of appreciation of Mr, 
Keith, Mr. Long and Mr. Kirby, which was given with 
a will. 

Edward Hines, of Chicago, then proposed a vote ex 
pressing that the industry would stand solidly behind 
the committee that had been named to go to Washing- 
ton, which was carried unanimously. Then with a few 
remarks by Gen. L. C. Boyle, expressing his delight at 
the accomplishment of the complete harmony for 
which he had been striving, this meeting, epochal 
in the history of the southern pine industry, came to a 
close, 


PPA 


A SOMEWHAT interesting process is being used in Eng 
land for hardening the tops of railroad rails while in 
place in the track. A truck carrying an oxy-acetylene 
apparatus and a tank of cooling water is slowly propelled 
over the track by a geared hand wheel. The top of the 
rail is flame treated and afterward water cooled, which 
results in a‘material hardening of the surface of the rail. 
This is of special value at the ends of the rail, where 
battering usually occurs. 
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The Employers and Important Executives— 


A Government 
Proclamation 


The Army Needs Your In- 


fluence in an Emergency— 


HIS is a man-to-man appeal for you to help 
the Government grasp a great opportunity, 
and for you to discharge a grave responsibility. 

The Allied program to speed up the war and 
quickly bring about the final overthrow of the 
German Armies calls for an immediate mustering 
of America’s final contribution of man-power. 
We must raise our army to 5,000,000 men at 
once! 

Nearly 3,000,000 of the needed 5,000,000 are al- 
ready under arms—but Class 1 of the Draft will 
be exhausted by October 1. To go into the de- 
ferred classifications and take men essential to in- 
dustries, and men with dependent families, is un- 
wise. 

A new Class 1 must be created at once. Laws 
are being framed calling upon men within cer- 
tain ages to register (the War Department’s rec- 
ommendation is for 18 to 21 and 32 to 45 years as 
the age limits), and the President will appoint a 
Registration Day early in September. 

Thirteen million men must register in a single 
day. Later these men will be classified. Indus- 
tries will not lose men who are absolutely essen- 
tial to them, and families will not lose their bread- 
winners. But every man must register. 


You are a center of influence 


As an employer or an important executive you 
are a center of influence, and the Government 
needs your active co-operation in putting through 
this gigantic task without confusion or delay. 
Thirteen million men must be told of the law be- 
tween now and Registration Day (watch news- 
papers for date); and they must understand the 
why of it, and just where and how they are to 
register. For these details ask your Local Board, 
or your city or county clerk. 





You can reach the men in your employ more 
effectively than they can be reached from the 
outside. We earnestly urge, therefore, that you 
make definite plans, in the interest of a speedy 
VICTORY, and in the interest of your own busi- 
ness, to see that all of your men are properly in- 
formed, so that they can be promptly and cor- 
rectly registered when the day comes. 

Every man between the ages to be specified in 
the President's Proclamation must register. 


How you can help 


Start at once to get in touch with your men. 
Bring to their attention the need for the registra- 
tion and the facts about it. Get in touch with 
your Local Registration officials and co-operate 
with them. 

Here are a few suggestions: 

Arrange for talks to your men; place inspirational 
and informative bullet'ns on bulletin-boards; establish 
Selective Service Information Bureaus; inclose slips in 
your men’s pay envelopes. ; 

Arrange for definite hours when the men in the differ- 
ent departments or sub-divisions of your business shall 
be allowed time to go and register. Post full lists of the 
men in your employ between the specified ages, the 
men to check off their names after they have registered. 

Many other ideas, applicable to your own business, 
will doubtless occur to you. i 

This is an emergency such as this country has never 
faced before, and the Government must depend upon 
you to bring all of your influence and inspiration and 
ingenuity to bear out this problem, that this crisis 
in the war may be met in a way that shall avoid hard- 
ship to the businesses and families of the Nation. 


Signed: E. H. CROWDER 


PROVOST MARSHAL GENERAL 


NEWTON D. BAKER 


SECRETARY OF WAR 


Approved: 


Watch the newspapers for the date and further details 





Contributed through Division of Advertising 
United States Govi. Comm, on Public Information 











WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH GERMANY? 


As previously has been announced, the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN invites contributions on the subject of the terms 
that should be imposed upon Germany after the Allies 
have defeated and disarmed that outlaw from the com- 
monwealth of nations—a position and status of its own 
deliberate choosing and which it has spared no effort to 
merit. These contributions should not exceed 300 words, 
and may be as much shorter as desired. Of course it is 
not possible to cover in 300 words, nor in 3,000, a tithe 
of what should be done to Germany, but the surface of 
the subject perhaps may be scratched within that space 
limit. 

Germany is becoming desperately alarmed, however 
varefully it seeks to disguise its fear, at the specter of 
commercial isolation and inability to secure raw materials 
aiter the war. Well it may be. Germany is preéminently 
a manufacturing and commercial nation. Barred from 
the markets of the world, except possibly those of its 
impoverished fellow conspirators, Austria, Turkey and 
Bulgaria, and a few small neutral nations, and unable 
to secure most raw materials except upon such terms as 
the Allies deem proper to impose, Germany’s ‘‘ place in 
the sun’? is likely to be very much hotter than it dreamed 
of when four years ago its gray-clad hordes swept thru 
Belgium and northern France to what was expected to be 
an easy victory. But Belgium chose to lose her life 
rather than her soul; the heroic ‘‘old contemptibles’’ 
flung themselves into the breach; Joffre said ‘‘they shall 
not pass,’’ and today, while the Allies have not yet won 
the war, Germany has irrevocably lost it. 

Germany still prates about its ‘‘pawns’’ and of a ne- 
gotiated peace; as well might the convicted burglar boast 
of his loot and talk of negotiating terms with the trial 
judge. Terms of peace will not be negotiated, but im- 
posed py the victorious Allies. Germany will not be al- 
lowed to say what sort of.terms it wants; the Allies will 
decide what terms it shall have. The conditions will be 
stern, but just. What do readers of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN think should be the main features of the peace 
terms; in other words, ‘‘ What Should Be Done With Ger- 
many ?’’ 

How to escape the penalties of commercial isolation 
after the war is the one subject now foremost in the minds 
of the commercial leaders of Germany. Eduard Achelis, 
president of the Bremen Import Association, writing in 
the official Norddeutsehe Allegemeine Zeitung zecently, 
said: ‘It would be wrong to - 


zens of those countries, likely to avail her greatly. Any 
importer who really desires to ascertain whether goods 
are of bona fide Swiss or other neutral manufacture, or 
of German origin, will not find it difficult to do so. 


This week in lieu of printing contributions from indi- 
viduals the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has decided to devote 
the available space to reproducing the major portion of an 
article appearing in a recent issue of the Manufacturers’ 
Record. After reviewing the four years’ struggle between 
the North and the South, which resulted in the loss to the 
people of the South of every cent they had lent to the 
Confederate government as well as the extinction of its 
already enormously depreciated currency and of all debts 
and claims of every sort held against that government 
at home or abroad, the article asks the pertinent ques- 
tion: 


Is it conceivable that we should permit the $30,000,000,000 
or more of bonds which the German people have gleefully 
taken because they expected that success would redeem these 
bonds and give them enormous financial profit by looting the 
world, to be made good by Germany, while Belgium and 
France and Serbia and Italy and England have had to bear 
the tremendous loss in lives and in money for keeping these 
burglars, these looters, these murderers, these destroyers of 
womanhood and childhood, from overrunning the world? It 
would be unspeakable folly for the Allies to permit this at 
least until Germany has paid the last farthing of the cost 
of the war to our European Allies and to America. More- 
over, the criminal should be made to pay to the family of 
every soldier killed in defenSe of civilization a financial 
remuneration, and also to every man permanently invalided 
in the struggle of civilization against barbarism. 

To all of this should be added an indemnity sufficient to 
restore all property destroyed by Germany, and to repay 
every dollar spent by America and its Allies in this great 
struggle. These terms are not harsh when considered in the 
light of the great crimes committed by Germany in this long 
planned war for world domination and world looting. Even 
if every suggestion here made should be enforced to the letter 
the financial condition of the German people would be far 
better than was the condition of the South in 1865. 

Germany’s war was for no principle; it is a definite, pre 
urranged and predetermined war for the express purpose of 
conquering and looting the world. It is the most unholy war 
known to mankind. Its barbarism has been the barbarism of 
hell itself. It has destroyed womanhood and childhood as 
ruthlessly as it has destroyed cathedrals and churches and 
works of art. After years of preparation thru its schools 
and its universities, for the purpose of encouraging its peo 
ple to long for an opportunity to loot the world, and thru 
years of strenuous work to create the greatest fighting ma 
chine ever known, it launched upon a peaceful world its cam 
paign of murder and pillage. It seems inconceivable to think 
that there can be found any honest hearted man or woman 
who could for a moment question that justice to the men 
who have died, to the millions of men and women who have 





believe that we can find a A 
substitute for our former 
world economic position in 
the form of a close union 
with the countries situated 
east and southeast of Ger 
many and Austria. It is just 
as erroneous to suppose that 
we shall protect ourselves 
against an economie war by 
establishing a large number 
of monopolistic militant or- 
ganizations. We must there- 
fore endeavor to induce our 
opponents to abandon their 
eventual plans of an _ eco- 
nomic war. Let our watech- 
word be ‘Overcome economic 
war by our peace terms.’ ’’ 

The foregoing paragraph 
is merely a sample of many 
expressions of similar tenor 
appearing in the German 
press. ‘*The Germans hank: 
er,’’ says the London Daily 
Mail, ‘‘to be permitted to 
nibble onee more at Allied 
fleshpots, to gorge themselves 
for the purpose of acquiring 
the wherewithal to recon- 
struct their war machine, and 
generally to enjoy the rich 
pickings which we, in our 
blindness, so long allowed 
them to do. Our armies, be- 
fore their work is done, will 
hit the Hun on the battlefield 
in a way that he will not 
misunderstand. Let the In- 
ter-Allied Commercial Con- 
ference promulgate a plan of 
campaign that will let the 
Hun on the field of commerce 
know that annihilation of his 
hopes awaits him there too.’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN is without authoritative 
details concerning an organ- 
ization which, according to 
newspaper statements, has 
been formed in this country, 
called the American Guardian Society. No fees or dues 
of any kind are required, but each member signs the 
following pledge: ‘‘I am opposed to opening the markets 
of America to the products of Germany for the next 
twenty-five years, and I will neither buy nor use German- 
made goods during that period of time.’’ The claim is 
made that the organization has already attained to a 
membership of 15,000. Be that as it may, formal organ- 
izations and pledges to abstain from the use of German 
made goods seem hardly necessary. ‘‘Made in hell’’ 
would be a better selling slogan than ‘‘Made in Ger. 
many’’ any time within the lives of the present genera- 
tion. Nor are Germany’s crafty attempts to remove the 
curse by establishing factories in Switzerland, and other 
neutral countries, ostensibly owned and conducted by citi- 
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Darling, in St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
THE BERLIN BUTCHERS MUST BE PUT PERMANENTLY OUT OF BUSINESS 


lived in an agony of woe, and to the civilization of the 
future, demands a financial penalty equally as great as that 
here suggested, in addition to the penalty of death upon the 
leaders of this fearful conspiracy. 


A prosperous Germany within the next quarter of a cen 
tury would be a blot upon civilization and would show that 
civilization did not have the moral backbone and manhood 
to punish the criminal. As well might we open the doors of 
every penitentiary in every land and turn loose every vile 
criminal who has forfeited his right to earn a living, and to 
be treated as a decent citizen, as to permit Germany to £0 
unpunished for a long term of years as some atonement 
for its crimes, with a financial indemnity which would re- 
store to the nations robbed and looted the financial cost © 
saving civilization from destruction. 

Germany has proved itself to be the blackest criminal in 
all human history ; its crimes have been beyond the power of 
words to express and from the beginning the war has been 


(Concluded on Page 67.) 
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PATRIOTISM AND WAR FIT SUBJECTS 


Notwithstanding the fact that the war has exerted a powerful influence 
upon nearly every industry and business of the United States; affecting 
wages and hours of employment, and even shifting thousands upon thou- 
sands of workmen and women from one class of work to another, and 
changing the character of some industries, the public schools of the coun- 
try have not been affected as they should be by the war and the problems it 
has presented. It is true that the study of German has been eliminated 
from many schools, and teachers have in many cases been required to take 
loyalty pledges, while from others objectionable text books have been 
eliminated. 

But all these movements are more negative than positive in their nature. 
It is good Americanism to provide loyal teachers and require them to 
use text books that are soundly American, but it is ventured that unless 
some direct action is taken to induce the teaching of Americanism and to 
inculcate sound patriotism the schools will fall far short of their opportuni- 
ties at a time when the nation needs the exertion of every available in- 
fluence to strengthen and unify its people in support of the war. 

Whenever in the past a new subject has been added to the curriculum of 
the schools the normal institutions have provided courses for the teachers 
and the institutes have given time and attention to discussions of the sub- 
ject in order that the teachers might be prepared to teach it to those placed 
under their instruction. That is to say, no teacher was expected to teach 
any subject without previous preparation. What has been true of other 
subjects should be even more true in the case of war and patriotism. 

It has been the practice for many years to teach current events in the 
public schools, numerous suitable publications being available for the pur- 
pose. Since the outbreak of the war discussion of the news of the conflict 
from day to day has occupied a large part of the time devoted to current 
events. But mere discussion of the news is not in itself sufficient in the 
present situation. One need only listen to a discussion of the war on any 
street corner to be convinced that the children of the parents carrying on 
such a discussion are unlikely to get the right viewpoint from anything 
they hear at home. 

The truth is that the teaching of current history does not differ greatly 
from the teaching of past history. If it differs at all it is in the fact that 
more knowledge and better judgment are required of the teacher in teach- 
ing current events than in teaching past events. In fact, an understand- 
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ACHING HIGHER SCHOOL GRADES 


fourth Street, New York city. While on a railroad trip he was reading the 
book. Near him sat a woman who, it transpired, was a teacher in the 
public schools of one of the largest cities in the United States. Noticing 
the title of the book, she asked about it, saying that she felt the need of 
something of the kind in her work. What specially appealed to her was a 
list of patriotic leaflets published by the League and sent free on request. 
One of this series, known as the “Patriotism Thru Education Series,” No. 
37; is entitled “Suggestions for the Organization of a State for Patriotic 
Education,” and contains correspondence and other information connected 
with the organizing of the Colorado schools. 

There is much of suggestive material in this pamphlet, but space forbids 
the reprinting of more than a very small part of it here. In a letter ad- 
dressed to Dr. M. F. Libby, regional director for the Rocky Mountain dis- 
trict, Wilson M. Shafer, superintendent of School District No. 1, Cripple 
Creek, writes in part: “Yes, yes! of course I’ll help and codperate in every 
way possible. I am sure I may speak for our school authorities ; they have 
been actively in sympathy with every move all year long. This is no time 
for argument, for over refinements, for putting anything in the way of 
the instinctive reactions of our people against the enemy and his conduct of 
this war. So I may tell you at the very beginning of this school year we 
dropped the teaching of the German language ; we have, during the year, 
put into the schools the bulletins on community and national life; also the 
patriotic readers, and the fine collection of current wartime selections to be 
found in the Forum of Democracy ; every teacher and other employee of 
the district has signed a loyalty pledge, not because their loyalty was in 
question but because every public and semipublic agent ought to stand out 
in the open, above question, and as an example to all citizens ; the board has 
purchased a beautiful banner, which is awarded every two weeks to the 
school which has the highest per capita investment in Thrift stamps ; into 
the junior and senior high schools, at the expense of the board, some eight 
or ten of the best current magazines go, which are utilized in the teaching 
of current events, history and civics; the Four Minute Men’s contest for 
the juniors of the schools has brought almost every child into speaking 
exercises in behalf of the Red Cross and Liberty loan; benefit exercises in 
support of the war causes have been frequent in the schools; the schools 
are organized for war work and have been an active factor in securing pub- 
licity and community responses all the way thru; it would be idle for me 











ing of the significance of the more important 
current events is impossible without a very 
thoro understanding of past history. Patriot- 
ism may run high without the possession of 
much knowledge, but in the end the best serv- 
ice that can be rendered to the nation by a 
teacher is that based upon sound knowledge of 
the underlying facts and principles involved. 
This knowledge can be gained by the teacher 
only by means of careful reading and study. 

A few months ago the writer bought a copy 
of “America at War,” a handbook published by 
the National Security League, 19 West Forty- 





Tue StaTE Council of Defense of Washington has asked 
all county Councils of Defense to notify it seven days in 
advance of any public meeting to be held at which the 
speaking is to be in the German language. The State 
council also has asked the State superintendent of schools 
and private schools to discontinue the teaching of German 
by Sept. 1. 

* * * 

Guy H. Larson, Oshkosh, Wis., on account of being 
a farmer, was exempted, or rather put in a deferred class. 
Later, having changed his occupation, he wrote to his local 
board: ‘‘TI noticed that Door County needs her men to fill 
her quota, and as I am no longer connected with the farm, 
as stated in my claim for exemption, I wish to be trans- 
ferred from Class III-J to Class 1-A. My order number 
is 232 and my serial number is 392. I am ready to respond 
to a call for examination and the service.’’ 

* * * 


THE Missouri Federation of Commercial Clubs in co- 
operation with the State College of Agriculture and the 
Federal Department of Agriculture is promoting a tour of 
Missouri farmers to Wisconsin to study dairy methods 
in the Badger State. The Missourians will go to Madison 
to inquire into the important dairy investigations carried 
on at the experiment station and then will visit several 
of the more important dairy sections of the State. 

* * * 


H. Cook, his wife, Alice E. Cook, and his daughter, Miss 
Nellie Cook, the father and mother being employed as 
cooks and the daughter as a waitress in the camp of the 
North Bend (Ore.) Mill & Lumber Co., on Davis Inlet, 
made a record in the purchase of war securities that is not 
likely to be exceeded. At the time the father was asked 
to buy War Saving stamps he had already bought $1,000 
worth of Liberty bonds and intended to buy as many 
more of the Fourth issue. In addition each pledged to buy 
$60 worth of war savings stamps a month for the next six 
months. At the same camp one logger who had $800 worth 
of stamps bought $200 more, thus taking the limit allowed 

a single person. There were ninety men at the camp, 
only one-half of whom were seen; but these took $4,100 
Worth of stamps. Cards were left for the others and they 


_ Were expected to do as well. 








UNDERSTANDING TH® SITUATION 


The great war touches the people of the United 
States at so many points that its Influence may be 
expected to work something like a transformation 
in their habits of thought. The first and perhaps 
the most significant change wrought by the war has 
been the transforming of indifference into Interest 
and interest into enthusiastic support of the Gov- 
ernment. This change has been somewhat more 
prompt in coming and more conspicuous in its 
demonstration than have some other changes and 
some other effects that are hardly less significant, 
especially when considered in their relation to the 
war in case It should continue for several years. 

War always stimulates an Interest in geography 
and In history. Some knowledge of geography is 
needed in order to understand the newspaper re- 
ports of the war from day to day; and some knowl- 
edge of history is necessary to an appreciation of 
the relations of the nations at war to one another 
and the sentiments that Inspire them. War also 
arouses interest in military and naval affairs, so 
that the demand for works treating of these sub- 
jects are in greater demand. 

But this war differs in at least one respect from 
most if not all previous wars in this, that there are 
many events and policies that can not be understood 
without a knowledge and understanding of the psy- 
chology of the nationals engaged. Nobody who has 
given the subject a moment’s thought can have 
failed to note the differences between the French 
and the British; between the Russians and the 
Italians; between the Americans and all the other 
Allies. These differences among the Allied na- 
tlonals are Important In themselves, and they must 
be and are taken Into consideration by persons re- 
sponsible for the success of the Allied cause. But 
inasmuch as Germany Is the head and front of the 
enemy nations, it is more Important that the Allied 
nationals understand the psychology of the German 
people. 

We have learned what we would not have be- 
lieved If It had not been so emphatically demon- 
strated to us, that the German Idea of faithfulness 
to an obligation seriously undertaken Is not the same 
as ours. We have seen that some can renounce 
allegiance to thelr native land and swear allegiance 
to the United States without keeping their oath; 
we have seen their emperor and Government show 
the same disregard of treaty obligations. We have 
learned that their methods of warfare, their treat- 
ment of noncombatants and prisoners and their re- 
lations with neutrals are based on different princi- 
ples, in the German view, from those we had sup- 
posed to control. Hence it has become necessary 
that the people of the Allied nations shall study 
the psychology of the German people, in order that 
they may be Judged according to thelr standards, 
not our own; and this is a matter of the greatest 
importance in connection with any consideration of 
peace terms. We must understand perfectly the 
people with whom we are treating when the time 
comes to make peace, and as the kind of peace we 
must win can come only after a long war it Is im- 
portant that every American know that kind of 
peace isthe only acceptable peace, 








to go on with the enumeration. I want you to 
know that we are ready for anything that will 
help.” 

Mr. Shafer closes with this pregnant para- 
graph: 

“T am deeply conscious of the necessity for 
educational practices which look to the future, 
recognize the problems to be left over to the 
younger generation, and proceed upon the as- 
sumption that a great reserve of loyalty, of 
willingness to sacrifice, of conviction and com- 
mon fervor, of intelligence and information, of 
war modified morality ; and these ends are im- 
plicit in the program on which you are work- 
ing. I am in full sympathy with your program.” 





AN EXCELLENT illustration of the opportunities some- 
times presented for raising money for a good cause was 
recently afforded by South Haven, Mich. When the late 
Red Cross campaign was on, E. D. Mooney, a farmer liv- 
ing near South Haven, instead of contributing in cash 
offered to give to the Red Cross a pure-bred Welsh pony 
to be disposed of by lot. Considerable time elapsed be- 
fore any advantage was taken of Mr. Mooney’s offer. 
Finally, however, it was decided to have a Red Cross 
picnic at the home of Mr. Mooney, which is situated on a 
bluff along the Black River. As the plans developed for 
this picnic it assumed more than a township interest and 
finally drew crowds from all parts of the county. Con- 
gressman EF. L. Hamilton came to deliver an address and 
Caroline Bartlett Crane also was present to speak. County 
Red Cross President Judge Anderson also talked and, with 
music by a local band, a creditable program was rendered. 
Speaking was from the veranda of the Mooney home; 
the Home Guards of South Haven gave an exhibition 
drill, two home teams played a good game of ball, the 
farmers and the soldiers pulled a tug of war, and every- 
body was given an opportunity to ‘‘swat the kaiser’’ at 
5 cents for three throws. Soft drinks, ‘‘ hot dogs,’’ sand- 
wiches, coffee and other comestibles were sold, ‘‘ grab 
bags’’ were circulated and other opportunities given those 
present to contribute to the worthy cause. On the whole 
the picnic was a great success, due not alone to the pro- 
gram itself but to the advertising given it in advance. 
All the roads leading to Mooney’s Park were marked with 
Red Cross signs, bearing arrows pointing in the direction 
leading to fhe picnic grounds and telling the distances, 
Something like a thousand tickets at $1 each were sold for 
the pony drawing, sales of articles contributed for the pur- 
pose also produced a considerable sum, while the profits 
from other stands and sales brought the total up to a large 
amount. One proviso of the drawing was that the con- 
tributor could suggest a name, and if he won the pony 
Mr. Mooney would have it registered under that name. 
This led to many unique suggestions, among which ‘‘ Vic- 
tory’’ led by a large majority. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Writers Who Have Helped Make a State Famous—Educational, Journalistic and Other Features of Kansas 
Life—Vision Enlarged and Conditions Changed by War—Retailers’ Labor Problems 


The newspaper business in Kansas, as the Realm may 
have remarked before, is some business. Kansas is a 
great State and greatly to be praised. It has started 
many things, including cyclones. Some there be who in- 
sist that it invented cyclones, but when pressed for 
proof they say unkindly that Kansas is just such a State 
as would be likely to invent cyclones. But these people 
are not native Kansans, nor have they been adopted. 
Their noses are out of joint and they don’t care what 
they say. But, returning to the allied phenomena of 
cyclones and newspapering, it happens that Kansas has 
a group of young newspaper men who have made them- 
selves known all over the United States and to a rather 
generous degree in other countries. It is coming home 
to us with a jar in these days of the ruin of our splendid 
isolation that our great men are not as commonly known 
abroad as we think they should be. Aside from President 
Wilson and Jesse Willard we practically haven’t any 
great men, according to the foreigner’s way of think- 
ing. 

Sut this group of Kansas inkslingers, including Gov- 
ernor Capper, William Allen White, Henry J. Allen, 
Victor Murdock, Walt Mason and Ed Howe, is some 
group. I don’t know that they could all be classified 
under any one head except that all of them have the 
breezy quality of cyclonic Kansas, that they are all close 
to the people without being affected about it and that 
they are all lively, earnest, jolly men who don’t take 
themselves too seriously, who are more interested in 
principles than in parties and whose politics is a human 
sort of thing with the fresh smell of the Kansas wheat 
fields about it. I’ve met only two or three of these men 
and that very casually, but they are known the country 
over by what they have said and what they have done. 

William Allen White is held up so often as an example 
to the aspiring young newspaper man of what can be ac- 
complished in a small town that he has become almost a 
stock figure. His town of Emporia has become known to 
all of us because of his writings, and it is a town of but 
little over 10,000 people. Uncle Walt Mason, who helps 
edit the same paper, the Emporia Gazette, has helped 
make the town famous, but Uncle Walt doesn’t localize 
himself in Emporia in his writings so much as Mr. White 
does. Uncle Walt seems to belong in the circle around 
the grocery store stove in all the small towns in the 
eountry or out in front of all the country blacksmith 
shops. I suppose his homely wisdom is not more native 
to these places than to the cities; at least I don”: recall 
hearing much like it in country stores. But it’s becom’ 
a tradition, and Uncle Walt’s homely verse is the true 
expression of this tradition. 


Features of a Condensed Metropolis 


The Realm spent a night in Emporia on the way back 
from the South largely for the purpose of having another 
look at a place that could develop and hold two geniuses 
like William Allen White and Uncle Walt. We have been 
there before, as Constant Reader, if there be such in the 
Realm’s circle, may recall. Emporia looks much like any 
other prosperous town of 10,000 in the great middle 
West. If the enthusiastic pilgrim expects to see a pecul- 
iar effluence of humor and wisdom showing itself in the 
local architecture or in the common speech he will be 
disappointed. The men who rode up in the hotel bus 
with me were the usual run of well dressed and smart 
traveling salesmen whose knowing looks and pronounced 
clothing proclaim them as men of the world who have 
made the crowd sit up and take their dust. Don’t think 
they’re your common hicks, Take it from them, they’re 
the little old real thing; 60 horsepower, 12 cylinders. 
Nobody puts anything over on them, my boy. 

The hotel was comfortable enough but bore no ap- 
parent relation to Athenian halls of wisdom, After I 


got inside I glanced at the front window to recall to 
mind the name of the place and read ‘‘ Yaw-Tim’’ in 
block letters. This didn’t seem reasonable, and then I 
remembered that I was looking at it from the wrong 
side of the glass. Ever eat in a Child’s restaurant and 
read the mystic word ‘‘Tuo’’ on the door as you go in? 
It is merely ‘‘Out’’ spelled backward because you are 
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outside looking in. So I read the hotel name back- 
wards and discovered it to be ‘‘Mit-Way’’. It seems 
the place was christened soon after the Chicago World’s 
Fair had burst upon humanity’s astonished eyes. That 
fair had a ‘‘ Midway’’ where you got amused and poor 
at the same time. The hotel owner’s nickname was Mit; 
so some person suggested Mit-Way—a typical effort of 
American word manufacture. We have a host of trade 
names manufactured by main strength. Deleo and 
Nabisco are familiar examples. 

So far I had discovered nothing that seemed to ac- 
count for the two town geniuses. I walked up the street 
and discovered a State normal college housed in the 
usual huddle of buildings, old and new, large and small, 
classic and utilitarian, such as almost every American 
college and university, including Harvard, inhabits. This 
college has about 900 students, and I saw a good many 
of them walking around the campus and going down 
town. They were alert looking, plainly stamped with 
the marks of the wholesome middle class of the equally 
wholesome middle West. The college didn’t seem un- 
usual nor very dominating. In fact, I didn’t find any 
satisfactory explanation of my phenomena. 


Kansas Educational Ambition 


Well, maybe I did, too. I don’t know. It was like 
this: I was walking around airing a little headache 
that had accumulated from too much ear riding, and out 
near the normal school I met a husky young fellow with 
a friendly look in his eye. I had a book under my arm, 
of which I’ll have more to say later. Well, this young 
fellow mistook me for a student, thereby flattering my 
vanity wonderfully. Ever notice how we like to be tak- 
en for younger than we are; that is, sometimes? Well, 
this young chap took me to be a student, largely on the 
strength of the book, and asked me if I were going out 
to the debate. I wasn’t, but I walked along with him 
and got acquainted. It seems there is a Presbyterian 
college in the town known as the College of Emporia. A 
clash between the debating teams of the two institutions 
was scheduled for the evening. In the course of the 
walk I learned that my new friend had entered last 
fall as a freshman, after being out of school for five 
years. The fact that he felt he must make the most of 
his time both because of limited resources and advanced 
age and because the war made it probable that his 
schooling would be cut short in any event had made 
him work night and day at the books. He told me dif- 
fidently that at the rate he progressed the first year he 
could graduate in two years. 

This little incident seemed to reveal the spirit of the 
middle West and to account for the friendly and human 
genius of the two distinguished newspaper men, for their 
vigor and jollity and their unabashed bringing of the 
greatest experiences and thoughts that this little old 
world has yet fixed up into the common speech and the 
common experiences of middle class Americans, to 
which class they attach themselves with the enthusiasm 
and completeness of a boy following a circus. The middle 
West will have none of special privilege. A boy with 
ambition has the world in his grasp if he will pay the 
price and the middle West makes an effort to see that 
the price is not too high. And ambition, especially ambi- 
tion for education, is in the air. Everybody wants it. Old 
folks want it for themselves and get it thru the chau- 
tauqua, and they want it for their children. There seems 
to be an intangible something—maybe it’s the mellow- 
ing jollity that covers a big, broad, warm earnestness 
that has a sweep and wealth like the Kansas wheat fields 
—and this intangible thing not only makes the Kansan 
kin to all his neighbors but kin to all the world. So he 
wants to know about all the world, and has a sympathy 
for all the world except for those crabbed, thieving 
souls who want to get ahead by walking on the necks of 
people who can’t help themselves. 

The old Populism that came out of Kansas years ago 
was born of a very human indignation at fancied or 
real advantage that was being taken of part of the peo- 
ple. Progressivism was sure of a glad hand in the 
State, and William Allen White, Victor Murdock and 
Henry J. Allen landed some powerful blows upon what 
they thought to be special privilege. The Bull Moose 
party didn’t last long as a party, but it left a rather 
vigorous impress upon politics. This triumvirate of Kan- 
sas Bull Moose seem satisfied. They have put ideals a- 
head of party and have sacrificed personal political am- 
bition often enough to make themselves proof against 
the reproaches of those whose public conscience is wed- 
ded if not welded to one political party and its success. 


Newspaper Men on the Firing Line 


No, brother, the Realm has not turned political. It is 
just talking of a distinguished citizen of Emporia as a 
prelude to talking a little about the lumber of the town. 
And William Allen White has contributed not a little 
to the marketing of lumber in Emporia. Besides run- 
ning a successful newspaper he has written a number of 
books that have put him in or near the best-seller class, 
and when he has a piece of extra money that has ac- 
cumulated thru the sale of his literary efforts he is 
rather likely to build something in the town. His novel 
‘CA Certain Rich Man’’ is said to have built a business 
block. And that brings me to the book I mentioned a 
little while ago, the one that led my casual acquaintance 
to think I was a student. As I walked down the main 
business street of the town I paused to look in at the 
window of a book shop. There I saw a display of a new 
book by William Allen White, called ‘‘The Martial] Ad- 
ventures of Henry and Me.’’ 





Upon investigation this book proved to be the account 
of a visit made to the western battle front by William 
Allen White and Henry Allen. These two Kansas editors 
had been commissioned by the Red Cross to go to the 
trenches in France to inspect the work being done by 
this agency of mercy in order that they might report 
about it to the American people. Public agencies of all 
kinds are recognizing the value of publicity and the 
legitimate function it has. Probably the Red Cross 
could not have chosen two men better fitted to the task. 
They are much alike, being of about the same age and 
the same style of architecture and having the same jol- 
ly humanness and the same quick understanding and 
appreciation of the sorrows and’ tragedies as well as of 
the comedies of life. Allen is one of the most powerful 
and winning orators of our time, and White is of equal- 
ly high rank among contemporary writers. 

The book describes the journey. ‘‘ Here we were, two 
middle-aged men, nearing fifty years, going out to a 
ruthless war without our wives.’’ The book takes them 
across the ocean and to the battle front, as all war books 
do; but that is about the only thing it has in common 
with the general, garden variety of war books. It is 
human. It shows the reader the great war thru the 
keen and kindly eyes of a mid-western American who is 
wise in books and men and who has not a jot of affec- 
tation or of desire for fine writing or seif exploitation. 
The tragedy is there, and the comedy; but they are 
blended in the rare way that makes you say to your- 
self that here is a picture of war that seems believable. 
Most of the war books dwell over much on the high 
lights and the black shadows, until as you read you feel 
yourself in a daze of mental blindness. You can’t get 
it in focus how men who a few months ago were living 














“Reminded of the overseas fracas” 


commonplace lives could be changed into persons whose 
daily existence seems so strange and alien as to make 
them for practical purposes creatures of another race. 
It is because these writers do deal so much with the in- 
describable efforts and emotions of the supreme moments 
that they forget or neglect to show how the men take 
to their new life the little tricks and slants of common, 
every day humanness that after all mark them as one 
with us. And it is this eternal humanness, with its 
mean and lovable traits, that challenges the full power 
of White’s pen; and mingled with the narrative are 
characteristic outcroppings of an equally kindly and 
human philosophy. For.example: ‘‘About all the war 
involves is the right to live, and to love one’s own kind 
of women, one’s own kind of music, one’s own kind of 
humor, one’s own kind of philosophy; knowing that 
they are not perfect and understanding their limita- 
tions; trusting to time and cireumstance to bring out the 
fast color of life in the eternal wash.’’ 


Typical Kansas Retail Trade 


‘¢William Allen White is certainly appreciated here 
in Emporia,’’ remarked C, G. West, secretary and man: 
ager of the Emporia Lumber & Coal Co. ‘‘We don’t al 
ways understand his politics. It seems sometimes that 
he can’t write two political articles that will agree with 
each other, but he’s a dandy fellow and everybody in 
the town knows and likes him. He’s not as good a talk- 
er as Henry Allen, but as a writer we think, of course, 
that he’s right at the top. He’s not in town just now 
He’s making a trip thru several mid-western States in 
the interest of the Red Cross. Since his trip abroad last 
fall he has given a great deal of time to advancing the 
interests of the Red Cross, paying his own expenses of 
course and giving his time.’’ 

Business was moving at a lively rate in the office of 
the Emporia Lumber & Coal Co. Mr. West was trying 
to be all things to all men and seemed to be succeeding. 

‘‘Our country business is what is keeping the Em- 
poria yards going,’’ Mr. West remarked without stop- 

ing work for an instant. ‘‘ Of course, the winter stopped 
a hal but for the last year the bulk of the trade has 
come from the country. It has been the best in the 
history of the town. Most of this business has beet 
barns or sheds of one kind or another, with very few 
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houses mixed in. There are a couple of reasons for this. 
In the first place, people feel the need of economizing 
where they can, so they make the houses do. And in 
the second place the farm papers and the agricultural 
colleges and the Food Administration have all boosted 
the conservation of food. They’ve gone at it from dif- 
ferent angles, but when the farmer translates these 
things into practice he sees that buildings will prevent 
waste of crops after they are harvested and will make 
the production of pork and beef more efficient. Then 
the prices which he gets for all kinds of farm products 
in themselves make a powerful argument in favor of 
cutting out the waste. When alfalfa is worth $30 or 
more a ton a farmer doesn’t like the idea of throwing it 
into a stack where a few tons may rot. This doesn’t 
appeal to him as horse sense. 


The Farmer’s Attitude Toward Price 


‘*T’ve noticed that during the last year or so the 
farmers who come in here are more desirious of getting 
the lumber and less disposed to quarrel over the price. 
It’s been a case of taking it or leaving it. They used 
to buy eventually, but some of them seemed to want to 
quarrel about the prices asked. It didn’t get them any- 
thing in the matter of price reduction, and it amounted 
merely to kicking up a momentary unpleasantness that 
we got used to and took for granted. But for some reason 
they don’t seem to do this any more.’’ 

There are probably several reasons for this disposi- 
tion to consider the Jumber dealer as a merchant and 
an honest citizen instead of a price pirate. In the first 
place, all kinds of merchandise during the last few years 
have reached a higher plane. It is carried on in a more 
scientific way which has not failed to impress customers. 
In the second place, farmers are becoming better 
business men and understand and appreciate good 
merchandise. They are beginning to find out that the 
price cutter is a dangerous fellow in a deal. If he cuts 
prices for one man he is certain to add something extra 
to the price he charges another; and it is impossible to 
tell which of these two things are happening when you 
buy of him. You may be getting lumber cheap or you 
may be helping to pay for some other man’s lumber. In 
the third place, the general advance ‘of all prices is 
known to the farmer, as is also the scarcity of materials. 
All of these things operate to make him a more reason- 
able customer. 


Enlightenment Enforced by War 


In fact, when a fellow stops to think of it, the last 
few years have forced a lot of wisdom .into the heads 
of all of us. We learn quickly when we have to. Like 
the person pushed off the wharf, who must learn to 
swim in a hurry or else give up the pleasant pastime 
of breathing, we have found our minds and our muscles 
notably active in the forced job of meeting a new set of 
conditions. It’s not a case of playing or not playing, 
just as we choose. It is a case of playing and winning or 
of playing and losing and thereby being skidded into the 
discard. No such changes have been seen previous to 
1914 by middle aged men as have come since that time. 
America has become vividly aware of her relations with 
the rest of the world. Europe meant mighty little to 
most of us before this war began. We thought of it as 
a sort of place on the other side of the Atlantic Ocean 
where some people went on vacations. When we wanted 
a vacation we got out the fishing tackle and went up 
the lake to fish and loaf and smoke the old cob pipe. 
That was our idea of a vacation, and it-had nothing to 
do with Europe. Belgium was a place where fine draft 
horses were raised. Germany was a combination of 
brewery and notion factory; and so on. If we heard of 
European quarrels and resulting armaments we felt im- 
patient with the people over there as a lot of fools who 
didn’t know how to behave themselves. 

But here we are, with European quarrels influencing 
about every thing we do. Every time we sit down to 
eat we are reminded that the overseas fracas has come 
home to us. Every time we see a service flag or read a 
paper we are reminded again how vitally we are involved 
personally in events Over There. Our habits of life have 
changed and we have been shaken out of a lot of out- 
worn notions that served well enough in peace but that 
will never answer in war. Five years ago the prospect 
of raising half a billion dollars for any purpose would 
have frightened even the veteran financiers. Now our 
Government is appropriating sixty times that much in a 
single year. And this is a measure of other radical 
changes. Every day somebody is doing something form- 
erly considered impossible. With such things happen- 
me it would be strange if merchandising should not be 
different now from before the Hun mussed up the world. 
Things are happening so swiftly that about all a person 

can do is to sit tight in the boat and dodge the rocks as 
they appear. Nobody sees far ahead. If we could we 
might lay a course that in the end would prove of the 
greatest benefit to business and customers; but we can 
at least keep a sharp outlook and be ready to act quick- 
ly when the rocks do heave in sight in the rapids. 


Inadequate Labor a Retailers’ Problem 


One thing retailers must look out for is labor short- 
age. I don’t know how many lumbermen have told me 
recently that they have the greatest difficulty in getting 
ad keeping men. Every man who is ambitious —and 
no other kind are worth much around a yard—is giving 
a reasonable amount of attention to his own best good. 
f he were not capable of looking after his own inter- 
ests he wouldn’t be much of a prop upon which to lean 
the boss’s interests. Employers are bidding against each 
other for good men, and they are compelled in many 
¢ases to accept men who in normal times would stand 
No chance of getting a job in a lumber yard. 

A. H. Smith, of the Smith Lumber Co., was working 

rd out in the yard loading a wagon. He needed and 
Was looking for extra help, but he confessed to a notable 

of success in finding it. 
, ‘Lhired a man a while ago and set him to work out 
herein the yard,’’ Mr. Smith remarked. ‘‘It happened 
We were unloading a car of cement, and of course that 
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isn’t the lightest and pleasantest work in the world. My 
man worked half a day and then didn’t show up until 
the next day, when he came in and asked when I paid 
the men off. I asked him what the trouble was and he 
said there were too many jobs in Emporia that paid fair 
wages and didn’t require any work to speak of for him 
to hold a job that made a man get down and sweat.’’ 

Getting along with that kind of help is an added 
burden in these difficult times. Lumbermen as a rule 
have had no so-called ‘‘labor-policy.’’ Most of them 
hire few men, and they generally have no trouble in 
finding men in town who are willing and glad to work 
for the wages the yard can afford to pay, and that’s all 
there is to it. I suppose the average retail lumberman 
has very little trouble with labor turnover. As nearly 
as I can tell from a casual observation, the yard men stay 
on year after year, get thoroly familiar with the work- 
ings of the yard and policies of the manager and so be- 
come smoothly working cogs in’ the machine. This 
hasn’t been true of the big yards where scores of men 
are employed. But in the average country yards in the 
middle West the labor problem has not been very acute. 

The war has changed that. The labor shortage in all 
lines of industry is making itself felt in the retail yards. 
High wages and other things are drawiug men off so 
that many yard managers are suddenly finding them- 
selves with yard forces all shot to pieces and with no 
labor reserve upon which they can draw. Men of the 
quality needed in a retail yard have long since been 
snapped up by other industries, and those left that are 
available are the fellows who want jobs without work 
or responsibility or anything else except wages attached 
to them. 


Yard Work Skilled Labor 


Yard work may be considered by the labor expert of 
a statistical mind to be unskilled labor. I don’t know 
just what makes the difference between skilled and un- 
skilled labor, but certainly the line can’t be clear cut. If 
skilled labor is the kind that requires a careful training 
lasting over a period of time I’d be inclined to call yard 
work skilled labor. It is true that any workman can be 
taken into a yard and made immediately useful to a cer- 
tain extent; but the training of a man so that he is in 
a position to handle lumber efficiently without constant 
and costly supervision requires considerable energy and 
intelligence on the part of the man and a considerable 
time and patience and careful instruction on the part 
of the yard manager or foreman. Since lumber yards 
are not standardized to the extent that machine shops 
are it takes even more time to train a yard man who has 
already served an apprenticeship in another yard than it 
does to train a machinist who moves from one plant to 
another. The yard worker to be efficient ought to be 
able at a pinch to do any routine business around the 
plant. He ought to be able to make sales, which means 
that he must know wagon prices. He must as a part 
of his regular work know where every kind of stock 
is stored and be able to unload cars without special 





A World Shortage of Cattle 


The Allied Armies alone consume in a 
single day meat from 40,000 to 50,000 cattle. 
America must supply a big share of this, and 
shortage means high prices. Stock raising 
will be profitable for years to come to the 
man who uses right methods and gives his 
stock good shelter—but warm dry shelter is 
necessary. It’s a patriotic move today to 
make beef, and if you are not properly 
equipped, come in and look over our stock 
and see how little it will cost. 


Both Phones No. 90 
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RETAILER URGES PREPARATION FOR THE FUTURE 


supervision. He must have a great deal of information 
and special skill, 


The Question of Labor Turnover 


If yard work involved nothing more than piling 
lumber under the direction of a foreman, as a man 
works on the section under the eye of a foreman, it 
would not be difficult to train yard men if they were 
willing to work. But because they must know a large 
part of the business and be of a mental and moral 
quality to stand up under responsibility they are of 
necessitiy picked and trained men. They must be con- 
sidered as such and treated accordingly. If men of this 
quality and character are not available the yard manag- 
er must make the best of*what is available. On the 
farmg of the Northwest where the I. W. W. has made 
itself felt in the usual fashion of the ‘‘wobblies’’ all 
sorts of sabotage have been practiced. The men wreck 
the machines at every opportunity. It has settled down 
to a contest between men and employers as to whether 
the machines can be wrecked or repaired the more 
quickly. No other men are available, so the best has 
to be made of a bad situation. 


Retailers are not likely to ‘have to struggle alon 
with I. W. W. laborers, but they may have to ieee lead 
with shiftless, ignorant and lazy helpers. It is a prob- 
lem how to train them, and the problem is not simplified 
by impatience in the boss. A man who has been used 
to faithful and intelligent service for years will not 
take kindly to laziness and small trickery. Sharp 
words will come easily when stupidity has its perfect 
work out in the yard; but sharp words will not be 
much of a curative. It’s an individual problem that 
can’t be blocked out in general terms. It involves the 
awakening of ambition and of pride in the work, the 
assurance of a reasonable future for the laborer who 
makes himself efficient, the making of working condi- 
tions as good as possible, and the like. Some retailers 
have found that remodeling of the yard makes less 
labor necessary. The installation of tracks and chain 
hoists and loading wagons and a truck or two will make 
it possible for fewer men to do the work; and at least 
the addition of these things will make the work less of 
drudgery and more interesting. The man who offers the 
best working conditions is likely to have the pick of the 
labor that is available. . 


The problem of labor turnover for a retail yard is 
different from that of a large industrial concern, so 
the experience of the latter may be of small value to 
the retail lumberman, But there may be retailers who 
can profit from the information gathered by the manu- 
facturers. Henry Ford in reducing his labor turnover 
found that one of the effective means was the interesting 
of his workmen in building homes for themselves. Once 
they were attached to the community by owning a home 
they had less desire to wander around the country. They 
found out something about the satisfaction of develop- 
ing with the company itself and had no further inter- 
est in moving from place to place on the unconfirmed 
report that certain other places were offering better 
wages or more pleasant work. The average lumber 
yard employee does not move from town to town; he 
moves from job to job within the same town. Helping 
him to build a house will not make it at all certain that 
he will not jump his job at the first opportunity, Ex- 
perience has proved that gratitude for assistance of 
this kind weighs very little. But it will count for 
something, and it may be well worth the retailer’s while 
to take a few thoughts about the living conditions of 
his men. He can help an employee to finance the 
building and to plan it for comfort and good looks, If 
the man owns a home he is proud of he will be a better 
workman and a better citizen. The ‘‘Own a Home’’ 
movement ought to include yard workers as well as 
other people. 

This is but one small phase of the problem of keep- 
ing labor on the job, and-the problem is likely to be- 
come more acute. It is worth thinking about, and the 
Realm will be glad to learn the experiences and opinions 
of its readers on this subject. 





RETAIL YARDS EXCHANGED BY PURCHASE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 28.—Consolidations doing 
away with six retail yards in North Dakota have been 
effected by the Rogers Lumber Co. and the Piper-Howe 
Lumber Co. line yard concerns with headquarters here. 
In six towns where both companies have had yards the 
two companies are trading yards so that each one will 
remain in three places. In Ambrose, Anamoose and 
Portal, N. D., the Rogers Lumber Co. yard is acquired by 
the Piper-Howe company, while in Crosby, Kenmare and 
Norma the latter company sells out and leaves the Rogers 
company in possession of the field. The main reason 
given is war conditions and the desirability of conserving 
man power and equipment. Crops in that section are 
light, also, meaning rather a light demand for lumber 
for the next year or two. The yard wiped out in each 
case, it is understood, will ve kept running until the larger 
part of the stock is sold out, when what is left will be 
moved over to the other yard and the sold yard cleaned 
up. 

PPO BADD DDD 


Sonpiers in United States training detachments being 
given vocational training for overseas service now num- 
ber 47,243, of whom 17,429 are being taught auto mechan- 
ics, 5,450 auto driving, 2,127 blacksmithing, 4,506 car- 
pentry, 2,969 electrical work, 1,251 gas engine, 1,130 gen- 
eral mechanics, 2,054 machinery, 3,724 radio operation, 
and 996 sheet metal work, Other work being taught 
ranges from cobbling to running locomotives. The train- 
ing is conducted in courses of two months. The figures 
cited show that the nation’s resources in skilled labor are 
being rapidly increased as one of the beneficial by-prod- 
ucts of the war, even tho the accretion will not be avail- 
able for general industry while the war lasts. 
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PERTINENT BUSINESS HINTS FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


SORN CRIBS 

The two and three-quarter billion bushels of corn in 
prospect as the result of this year ’s push to produce 
more corn than has ever been harvested in any country 
in any one year calls for a great many additional corn 
cribs. In June and again in July the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN called attention to the big wheat crop then 
maturing and the shortage of freight cars and the 
necessity for building farm granaries. According to 
present prospects, the necessity for corn storage in Sep- 
tember and October will be fully as urgent as the 
demand for wheat and oat storage at the present time. 

There are several ways to make a corn crib, but there 
is one rigid rule that can not be deviated from very 
much—and that is the 8-foot width that our forefathers 
established many years ago. Modern corn cribs have 
grown taller and longer, but the drying winds can not 
penetrate thru a wall of corn ears thicker than 8 feet 
to dry it out thoroly. ; 

We have a good deal of rainy weather in the fall. 
Some years the air is loaded with moisture for weeks 
at a time, just when we want our crib corn to cure 
sound and hard so it will stand the hard freezes of 
winter without injury. These are the years that we 
have to provide for when we build a corn crib. 

Ear corn will lose about 10 percent in weight the first 
six months after husking, if it is properly cribbed, 80 
the air can get thru it to carry off the moisture. This 
means well ripened corn cut soon after maturity and 
husked during September and October while the 
weather is Indian summery. 

Soft corn is corn that has been caught by the frost 
before ripening and can. not be cured except in a dry 
kiln, and then it is hardly worth feeding. 


TWIN CORN CRIBS 


The plan of building two corn cribs side by side and 
covering them with one roof is a favorite form in some 
corn growing sections. 

The center driveway makes a handy place to leave 
the farm wagons when not in use and the loft under 
the peak of the roof makes the best kind of storage 
for seed corn and for other garden and farm seeds. 
One farmer uses the center alloy for feeding corn to his 
fattening hogs. He laid a concrete floor, or driveway, 
put a hog tight fence around the crib and gave the hogs 
a good straw bed under the cribs. He set the cribs 
on top of a little knoll or rise of ground that sloped 
away in three directions. He built a tight board fence 
to the North and West and the site was protected to 
a degree by the orchard. It made a good, practical hog 
yard at little expense. The only drawback was the 
difficulty of removing the manure from under the cribs. 

Ventilation is one of the main features of a good corn 
crib. In the fall when the cribs are filled with sappy 
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corn the rains fill the air with moisture for days or 
weeks at a stretch, during such times the corn dries 
very slowly even when the air can circulate freely 
around each ear. If a hard freeze catches it before the 
excess of moisture evaporates there will be a large 
percentage of soft corn with low feeding value. 

Eight feet in width was the old rule for a slatted 
corn crib and that rule stands today, altho it may be 
varied somewhat in different localities and under dif- 
ferent plans of construction. 

Using woven corn wire mesh inside of the studding 
holds the ears away from the siding strips and encour- 
ages better circulation of air. The wooden strips are 
needed to protect the corn from drifting storms of 
either rain or snow. And they are needed for looks. 
The appearance of a farm building has a good deal to 
do with its value and the satisfaction of owning it. 

Sawmills could utilize a great many waney edge or 
barky edging strips for corn crib sides. A slab should 
be split thru the middle to give one square edge to turn 
up. The round side would go next to the studding with 
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the waney edge down, which would actually improve 
ventilation. There is no fixed width for corn crib sid- 
ing strips except that %”x3” works about right. Many 
cribs are built with 4-inch strips and some with 5-inch 
strips. The strips should be sold in even widths, but 
that is a matter of selection. 

The construction of twin corn cribs is just as simple 
as a single crib except the roof. The two wings may be 
braced rigidly together by tying the tops of the cribs 








This department is to help retailers in getting 
more business and the illustrations will show up 
to advantage in local newspapers. Cuts suitable 
for insertion in retail advertisements will be fur- 
nished at approximately cost by the AMERICAN 
LUMBEREMAN. When ordering specify the cut 
number under the illustration. 








together and working the rafters into triangle trusses. 

The elevator shaft should be placed against one wall 
of the ventilation for convenience of inspection and 
repair. A covered entrance should be provided from 
the outside elevator to the shaft. There should also be 
a series of doors on the outside and at convenient places 
in the covered way and shaft. 





ROUND CORN CRIB 


A circular corn crib, 24 feet to the eaves and 20 feet 
in diameter, is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. As a circular bin will hold more grain than any 
other form, using the same amount of construction 
material, so a circular corn crib will have a greater 
capacity, considering the material used in building it, 
than a square or long crib. 

For economy of construction this crib is the acme 
of perfection. The height adds to the capacity without 
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greatly increasing the cost because the same foundation 
and the same roof answer for the higher crib. The 
center compartment answers the double purpose of 
ventilation and a central installation of the elevating 
machinery. 

High ground is necessary for this crib on account of 
the concrete subway to carry the corn to the elevator. 
This subway must be well drained. 

The elevator is designed to be fed by a spiral con- 
veyor beneath the floor of the covered way, where it 
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will always be accessible. The corn may be dumped 
from the wagon into a hopper at the outside end of the 
conveyor. A small gasoline engine or other farm power 
may be used to drive the conveyor and elevator. The 
conveyor shaft is designed to be geared to the lower 
wheel shaft of the elevator. 

In building this form of crib the same precautions 
against rodents and dampness and the same regard for 
strength of the structure should be observed as in all 
corn crib construction. The eaves should be wide 
enough to carry the rain water well away from the wall 
of the building with the proper spacing of the weather 
strips to insure good ventilation. 

This form of crib may be constructed of very light 
material because it may be braced and tied across to 
make a very stiff building. 

In making the walls of the central shaft the boards 
may be left off and corn wire mesh used to keep the 
corn in place. There are still some farmers who take 
the corn out of a corn crib by hand, one or two ears 
at atime. Perhaps it is done this way to make it last 
longer. Every crib should be built on ground high 
enough so the corn may be loaded from the crib into 
a wagon box by gravity to save labor. This is a time 
when the farmer needs every possible labor saving 
device. It is therefore suggested that corn as well as 


other grain, potatoes and other products be handled by 
gravity when possible, otherwise by means of power 
elevators and never in a laborious way. Many a farmer 
has worn himself out physically by not thinking and 
choosing the least laborious way of doing farm work. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can furnish blue prints 
of this crib, showing working details of construction. 





SWEET POTATO STOREHOUSE 


Sweet potatoes may be kept in good condition all 
winter, but it requires a well built storehouse and in- 
telligent management to turn the trick. 

The first step in the process is to learn why sweet 
potatoes spoil, and why they sometimes lose flavor with- 
out actually rotting. The next step is to build a store- 
house that may be kept dry. Some growers also insist 
that sweet potatoes also be kept in the dark. 

Both of these specifications call for good construction 
that should be on the same order as the building of a 
refrigerator. The best nonconductor of heat or cold is 
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a perfect dead air space. Perfection in any kind of 
mechanical work is difficult to attain and it is not neces- 
sary to try for it when making a storehouse to keep sweet 
potatoes, but the nearer we can come to making an out- 
side wall that will not leak air the nearer we come to 
building a house that will keep sweet potatoes. 

Air tight construction demands ventilation because 
stagnant air is not good for anything that has life in it, 
either plant or animal life. 

Sweet potato storage houses naturally belong to the 
South and this calls for foundation piers to raise the sills, 
joists and floor two or three feet above the ground. 
Thirty inches is required by law in some parts of the 
South to provide a clear space for cats and dogs to run 
under to dispose of any rats or mice that may try to find 
harbor under the building. This space is also needed to 
lift the building above ground moisture. 

It is better to build the piers of concrete or brick, but 
posts answer the purposé as well. If wooden posts are 
creosoted they will last a long time. 

The outside walls of this house are double boarded 
with building paper between the boards, the same both 
inside and outside of the studding. The floor is made of 
two different grades of matched flooring laid to break 
joints, also with a layer of building paper between the 
floors. The ceiling is laid against the rafters much the 
same as the floor except that two layers of building paper 
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are used, one against the rafters and the other between 
the two layers of boards. 

It is necessary to lay the paper carefully to prevent 
wrinkles and skips and to fit the corners neatly and to 
double the paper wherever necessary to make one con- 
tinuous air tight sheet. 

The roof is made of tongued and grooved roofing boards 
covered with building paper and topped with a good 
quality of roll roofing. 

The space between the ceiling and the roof boards may 
be kept open to the atmosphere at the eaves, or it may be 
blocked in between the rafters and made into a dead air 
buffer against the heat of the sun. There are arguments 
both ways, but no actual scientific experiments to prove 
which is best. 

If the spaces between the rafters are left open there 
should be screens to keep out birds and other nuisances. 

The floor plan shows how the space inside is divided 
into storage bins raised four inches above the floor and 
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set back four inches from the wall. These bins have 
shelves with slatted bottoms to hold the weight of the 
stored sweets and to permit free circulation of air. 

There is a heating stové in the center of the building 
to drive out the excessive moisture when the freshly dug 
sweets are first stored. At digging time the temperature 
has nothing to do with the necessity for artificial heat, 
as it is purely a case of reducing excessive humidity by 
using the kiln drying principle. In winter the stove may 
be necessary to keep out frost. 
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BRITISH IMPRESSIONS OF A BALL GAME AT LONDON, JULY 4, 1918 


Huge Crowd Witnesses U.S. Army-Navy Contest of International Significance—King and Queen Greet the Players— 
Rooting Is a Revelation—Event Would Have Opened the Kaiser’s Eyes 


Give ’em the ax, the ax, the axo. 
Give ’em the ax, the ax, the axo. 
Where? where? where? 
Right in the neck, the neck, the necko. 
Right in the neck, the neck, the necko. 
There! there! there! 
Who gets the ax? 
Army! 
Who says so? 
NAVY! 

King George and Queen Mary, interested spectators 
of the great baseball game between picked teams of 
the United States Army and Navy played in London 
on Independence Day, probably wondered what new 
brand of atrocity they would be compelled to witness 
when the above ‘‘hymn of hate’’ chanted by several 
thousand leather lunged rooters greeted their ears. It 
had a fearsome sound, suggestive of the tomahawk 
with which the original Americans used to iron out 
their personal and inter-tribal differences of opinion 
and later used in their frequent arguments with the 
palefaces. However, they soon learned that a baseball 
crowd is the most peaceable and good natured of all 
assemblages, except when the ‘‘ump’’ renders a punk 
decision, and even then its frankly expressed intention 
to murder or mangle that harassed functionary is 
rarely carried out. 

The Chelsea football field, in the outskirts of the 
metropolis, has witnessed many a hard fought scrim- 
mage, but never before a scene like this. Flags waved 
everywhere, the Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack 
predominating, tho the other Allied nations were ac- 
corded due recognition. As much of London as could 
squeeze into the enclosure was there to welcome the 
‘*Yanks’’ and to become initiated into the mysteries of 
the great American pastime. Bankers, brokers and pro- 
fessional men in frock coats and top hats rubbed shoul- 
ders with costermongers from the East Side. Olive 
drab, khaki and navy blue were conspicuous. Needless 
to say, the American colony was out in force, reinforced 
by thousands of American soldiers and sailors who 
lustily rooted for their respective teams. Royalty was 
there, and the list of British ‘‘high-ups’’ present reads 
like a page from Burke’s ‘‘Peerage.’’ Admiral Sims, 
commanding the American naval forces in British 
waters, was on hand to see his husky jackies wallop the 
doughboys by a score of 2 to 1. The Army registered 
blanks up to the ninth inning, when they managed to 
squeeze in a run. The Navy’s two runs were made in 
the fourth and sixth innings. 

King George autographed a ball which was to have 
been tossed into the diamond for the first play, but 
another was substituted and the ‘‘pill’’ bearing the 
king’s signature was saved to be presented later to 
President Wilson as a memento of the occasion. The 
staid old London Times reported the game at great 
length, and even waxed enthusiastic over its fine points 
in a moderate, British sort of way. While not ‘‘up’’ 
in the classic language of the American fan the re- 
porter did very well for a first attempt. Extracts from 
the famous newspaper’s graphic account of this his- 
toric game will be of interest to all, especially the 
fans, altho they may find it hard to forgive the ref- 
erences to it as a ‘‘ baseball match’’ and to the score 
as ‘‘two-love.’? However, the Times reporter probably 
did a lot better than Ring Lardner would have done if 
called upon to report a cricket match. 

‘¢The baseball match on the Chelsea football ground 
yesterday,’’ said the Times, ‘‘was an awakener for 
London. It was a revelation of America at play; and 
the afternoon was as strenuous as a pillow-fight in a 
boys’ dormitory. It took us completely away to those 
distant times when we could rejoice under a blue sky 
without looking for Zeppelins and Gothas. The after- 


noon was crammed full of extraordinary moments. It 
passed in such a pandemonium as was perhaps never 








heard before on an English playingfield; not even on 
a football ground. The United States seemed to be 
shouting in chorus, and Great Britain joined in, a little 
breathless, but determined to make a good show of 
lung power. Never, moreover, was a football ground 
so arrayed. The rather dingy surroundings were shut 
out by a square mile or two of flags. The grand stand 
was gorgeously draped, and the king and queen went 
to their seats by a flowery way.’’ 


The Audience and the Players 

Both for distinction and for enthusiasm the gathering was 
without precedent in baseball, or rather “the ball game,’ as 
the more knowing among the spectators were careful to call 
it. Everybody appeared to realize that this was the kind 
of match that makes history. “When we have matched our 
racquets to these balls,” said an English king once to an 
enemy herald. An even larger meaning than Shakespeare's 
Henry gave to his sentence was attached to yesterday’s 
match. It was symptomatic and symbolic; for two peoples 
who have learnt to play together were not far from com- 
plete understanding. 

As a spectacle the game and the audience might strive 
for preéminence. Naval officers rubbed shoulders with Army 
officers, the uniforms of the United States of America with 
those of the United Kingdom. Admirals enjoyed themselves 
with the light-heartedness of A.B.’s, and private soldiers 
could hardly laugh more delightedly than did generals. The 
Stars and Stripes was worn or waved by every man, woman, 
and child; and there could be no doubt whatever that its 
adoption meant a whole-hearted acceptance of America as a 
comrade in play and a near relation in the great work that 
lies before the two big English-speaking families. 

The Army players wore green with blue caps; the Navy 
blue trimmed with red. They assembled before the royal 
box, and the king, descending among them, shook hands 
with the captains. His Majesty had written his name on a 
ball, which he handed over for the play. Another was soon 
substituted, however, the intention of the Anglo-American 
Baseball League, which had arranged the match, being to 
hand the autographed ball as a memento to President Wilson, 

The onlookers, who were estimated to number forty or 
fifty thousand in all, were gently persuaded to encroach no 
further on the field of play; and the game began. Now, 
baseball tempts every man to exaggeration. As all London 
ought to know by this time, it is one of the fastest and 
most exciting methods of getting breathless ever invented. 
It calls for great skill, and its rewards are salaries beyond 
the dreams of avarice. The dignity of cricket it disowns; 
the tremulous tumult of football is as the recreation of 
well mannered mice by comparison to it. The players live 
on springs, possessing the activity of a high grade machine. 
They think by lightning, and field, catch, and throw with 
the certainty of a stop-watch. As if the chaff of the specta- 
tors were not sufficient for them, they chivvy one another, 
The pitcher can grin diabolically, if he be a good pitcher; 
and his comrades are thereby reassured and the striker 
daunted. The catcher is padded like an armchair and must 
be able to take punishment with the calm of a prize-fighter. 


Players’ Skill Wins Admiration 

All these qualities were superbly displayed in this match, 
We should not care to say which was the better side, be- 
cause, frankly, we do not know. But the Navy won by 2 to 1, 
and appeared to deserve its victory. Some of the catches 
in the long field, or whatever the baseball “fan’’ calls it, 
were enough to rouse a Gunn or a Bonner, those past heroes 
of the pavilion rails, to emulation. The throwing was as 
near perfection as the human arm can make it. Those who 
saw baseball for the first time must have agreed that a first 
rate player is worthy of his hire. 

Many present yesterday made no secret of their innocence. 
It may be that the prize for hard work, had one been offered 
to. the whole assembly, would properly have gone to the 
American officers who strove hard and continuously to ex- 
plain fine points to their English companions, fair and other- 
wise. ‘These people, tho often corrected, persisted in de- 
scribing the pitcher as the “bowler,’’ the catcher as the 
“wicket-keeper,” and the striker as the “batsman.” But 
American chivalry was very patient. It smiled thru every 
mistake and never once vaunted the ball game at the ex- 
pense of cricket. For the credit of England it should be 
added that the superiority of cricket, when believed in as 
an article of faith, was most courteously suppressed. 

Nothing really dimmed the brilliance of yesterday after- 

noon. Of good play there was 












































— plenty, and it was admired 
by Americans and Englishmen 
alike, 


Fans will smile at the 
phraseology of the reporter 
in his description of the vari- 
ous plays, but the essential 

















facts are there. ‘‘Two-love’’ is decidedly a ‘‘new 
one’’ applied to baseball, as is also ‘‘batsman,’’ the 
former term being borrowed from tennis and the latter 
from cricket. As the Times scribe saw it, this is what 
happened: | s 

The Navy batted first, but it was not until the fourth 
innings that a run was scored. Then Ensign Fuller crossed 
the home plate thru a fine two-base hit by McNally. This 
success was greeted uproariously by the Navy’s “rooters,” 
and when Fuller scored a second run in the sixth innings— 
making it two-love in their favyor—the greetings were re- 
doubled. The pitching and fielding were brilliant, and just 
when it looked as if the Army would be beaten pointless 
Taber made a fine two-base hit in the ninth innings, and as 
Lafitte followed him with a “two-baser” it took Tober home, 
and thus the Army registered their single run in their last 
knock, 

The pitching of Pennock, for the Navy, and Lafitte, for 
the Army, was the feature of the game, and these two play- 
ers, who are famous in the United States, worthily upheld 
their reputations, Pennock “struck out’? 14 batsmen, and 
Lafitte allowed only five scattered hits. The scores were: 

Navy—0, 0, 0, 1, 0, 1, 0, 0, 0—2, 

ArMy—0, 0, 0, (, 0, 0, 0, 0, 1—1, 

The Great American Rooter 

The “rooters,’”’ for three parts of the time, were lords of 
the situation. “Rooters” are the zealots who assemble in 
companies to howl their respective sides to victory. There 
were boards at the entrance to the grounds directing Army 
“rooters” to go one way, Navy “rooters’” another, and teil- 
ing them the number of shillings they must pay for their 
places. It struck one as a small sum before the game be- 
gan; but when the game had ended those shillings appeared 
an unjustifiable and impudent tax on the hard work of hon- 
est men, 

®*The “rooter’’ toils with his mouth, to which some times he 
attaches a megaphone. Judging from yesterday, the Army 
“rooter’’ is a tame and inarticulate creature compared with 
him of the Navy, whose voice is that of ocean storms, 


Besides the ‘‘axo’’ and ‘‘necko’’ ditty quoted at 
the beginning of this story the Navy rooters perpe- 
trated this: 

One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
All the Navy goes to heaven, 

When we get there we will yell, 
“Army, Army, go to ’ (groan). 


The strain changed, with the words:— 


Strawberry, shortcake, huckleberry ple, 
Victory ! 

Are we in it? Well, I guess! 

Navy, Navy! Yes, yes, yes! 


In honor of the King and Queen arose the chorus:— 





"Rah! ‘Rah! ‘Rah! 
"Rah! ‘Rah! ‘Rah! 
"Rah! ‘Rah! ’‘Rah!. 


King George, Queen Mary, 
Great Britain. 

No printed page, however, can deal adequately with the 
merits of the “rooter.”” He needs music to get justice; some- 
thing more, or something less, than music. 

What Would the Kaiser Have Thought? 

A Chelsea veteran in his scarlet coat was in the crowd, 
Somebody wondered “what he thought of it all.” Somebody 
else said musingly: “I wonder what the kaiser would think 
of it all if he could be here.” It can not be denied that, 
superficially, the two great nations were just making an 
afternoon of it. 

At the end came a moment which, of all the wonderful 
moments that had characterized it, was the most wonderful, 
The game had been won for the Navy. The Navy in its own 
corner of the field had previously packed serried ranks of 
sailots to shout and demonstrate as soon as the last stroke 
was made. The crowd surged on to the fleld. Among them, 
in single file, their hands on one another's shoulders, like 
one huge snake, the sailors twined their hilarious path, The 
uproar was tremendous. Englishmen cheered, Americans 
yelled, tin instruments of various kinds brayed a raucous 
din. The king and the royal party stood looking on, Sud- 
denly as by magic (whose magic it was did not appear, but 
it worked) the tumult dropped into silence. Across that 
silence drifted the soft, almost pathetic, first chords of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” played by the band of the Welsh 
Guards. Hats came off. Sailors and soldiers stood to atten- 
tion, saluting. After all that noise the quietude, accented 
by the poignant music, came near being painful. The mean- 
ing of this most significant of all ball games was carried 
along the air. There was more cheering afterward, but 
cheering of a radically different kind. The crowd awoke to 
consciousness that the afternoon had passed into the history 
of two great nations, 








British Official Photograph—Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


Behind the firing lines in France. English women carpenters are here shown prepar- 
Judging from the manner in which they 
handle their tools and the apparent pleasure with which they tackle their work, 
they are bound soon to make very efficient substitutes for the men whose places 


ing window sash for emplacement. 


they are taking. 








British Official Photograph—Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 

The accompanying illustration shows a detachment of the quartermasters’ auxiliary 
army corps of the British army lined up before its camp in one of the French 
forests. These women are taking the place of the men foresters and are working 
on the lines of communication and plans. Note that they have a special uniform 


that distinguishes them from other women in war service, 
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MAKING LUMBER IN ATTRACTIVE SURROUNDINGS 


Bend, Ore., Offers Exceptional Environment—Two Big Sawmill Companies Have Combined Annual Output of 200,000,000 
Feet of Pine—Industrial Community in Beautiful Setting 


























HOME OF A. WHISNANT AT BEND—OVAL, PHILLIP R. BROOKS—PILOT BUTTE INN, BEND—T. A. McCANN’S HOME AT BEND 


One of the busiest lumber manufacturing places in 
this great nation is Bend, Ore., that has in the last few 
years made a place for itself on the map of the lumber 
industry. Few cities have grown faster than Bend, 
whose growth is the result of the impetus given it by 
the construction of the big lumber manufacturing plants 
of the Shevlin-Hixon Co. and the Brooks-Scanlon Lum- 
ber Co. during the fall and winter of 1915-1916 and 
their steady operation since that time, with a combined 
annual output of close to 200,000,000 feet of pine 
lumber. 

There is something about the attitude, climate or 
environment at Bend that is inspiring. Possibly it 
comes from the active and energetic demeanor of Tom 
McCann, the steady, reassuring and confident greeting 
that one receives from J. P. Keyes, the happy and 
heartfelt hospitality of Harry A. Brooks, the glad hand 
of Mine Host Wallace Birdsall of the sumptuously fur- 
nished and most comfortable hostelry, the Pilot Butte 
Inn, or the optimistic offering of ‘‘ Whiz,’’ ye editor of 
the Bend Press, one of Bend’s two enterprising news- 
papers. Whatever it is, one does not remain long in 
Bend these delightful summer days and breathe its 
invigorating air without becoming imbued with the 
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possibly located a mile or so farther around the bend 
in the river but so arranged that it- would connect up 
with the present plant and storage yard. This, how- 
ever, according to Mr. McCann, is a matter of the 
future. It is sufficient, however, that the company has 


vast timber holdings that would require several mills 
running many years to cut up into lumber. 
























completed at the plant. The Brooks-Scanlon Lumber 
Co.’s box factory is now turning out about 2,000,000 
feet of shooks a month, much of which goes to the mid- 
dle West and East. The company carries about 125,- 
000,000 feet of lumber in stock, which is less than it had 
on hand a few months ago. 

Manager J. P. Keyes says that the output of the 
plant will be about 70,000,000 feet this year and with 
what it buys from small outside mills this will give it 
about 75,000,000 feet during 1918 to market. Last year 
it cut 65,000,000 feet and handled 4,000,000 feet addi- 
tional. The output of the plant is now running about 
6,000,000 feet a month. The sales are looked after by 
Harry C. Brooks, assisted by H. H. Lamping. 


The Pilot Butte Inn 


Maybe Phillip R. Brooks is a dreamer. Some said he 
was when he started out to build the wonderful Pilot 
Butte Inn at Bend, but the business men, traveling 
men, tourists and sportsmen, those going into the 
Deschutes country with rod or gun, are glad that 
Phillip Brooks is a dreamer and that his dream became 
a reality. The hotel, of rustic design, stands on the 
bank of the Deschutes River and is three stories high. 








feeling that here is an enterprising American indus- 
trial community, as busy as can be these strenuous 
times, making lumber for war and other patriotic uses 
and caring for the grain and stock that are raised on the 
ranches extending for miles in every direction thruout 
the upper Deschutes Valley, where irrigation is being 
resorted to on a large scale to aid nature in bringing 
forth bountiful crops to feed the people of that great 
part of the world that is now trying to crush the mili- 


tary and autocratic tyrant that threatens the very 
future existence of civilization. 
Among the Bend Mills 
With its two separate mills side by side, each 


equipped with two band mills, both being run two shifts 
a day of eight hours each, the Shevlin-Hixon Co. is 
rapidly making lumber and its output this year, as 
estimated by Manager T. A. McCann, will be 125,000,- 
000 or 130,000,000 feet. The output of the box factory 
is being increased as much as possible owing to the 
demand for box shooks, and altho the sash cut up plant 
has not been running since the first of the year much 
of the equipment in that department is being used in 
other ways. Some day the Shevlin-Hixon Co. will have 
still another mill in connection with its plant at Bend, 











H. K. BROOKS’ HOME AT BEND, ORE. 


The Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co, not long ago added 
a vertical resaw to its two band equipment of its saw- 
mill, which makes its output now about the same or a 
little better on two 8-hour shifts a day compared 
with the two 10-hour shifts before the shorter working 
day went into effect. A shavings vault was recently 





SOME OF THE GREAT FLOCKS OF SHEEP THAT GRAZE ONCE HEAVILY FORESTED LAND NEAR BEND, ORE. 


Its great lobby and big fireplace make the traveler feel 
at home. Thru its ‘‘picture window’’ in the dining 
room one looks out over snow-capped mountains. Bend 
is indebted to Phillip R. Brooks for this splendid stop- 
ping place for the visitors within its gates. 

Phil Brooks is a lumberman. He learned the busi- 
ness twenty-five years ago by working hard in the 
Minneapolis (Minn.) office of the Brooks-Scanlon Lum- 
ber Co., in which concern he was heavily interested. 
Later he moved to Vancouver, B. C., his present home. 
The manager of this admirable hostelry is Wallace 
Birdsall, who is well known among lumber and shingle 
manufacturers of Oregon, Washington and British 
Columbia thru his years of service as salesman for 
EK. C. Atkins & Co., saw manufacturers, and as man- 
ager of their Vancouver (B. C.) branch. 


A Splendid Athletic Club 


One of the things that have been done in Bend that 
warrant commendation is the building of the Bend 
Amateur Athletic Club, which was recently completed. 
Carl Johnson, of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., is president 
of the club, and A. Whisnant, editor of the Bend 
Press, is its secretary. Over $50,000 has been put 
into the club house and equipment, and this at a time 

















PANORAMIC VIEW OF BIG SAWMILL PLANTS OF THE SHEVLIN-HIXON CO. (ON THE LEFT) AND THE BROOKS-SCANLON 
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TWO FISHERMEN OF BEND. A. WHISNANT AND 
CLYDE McKAY 


when Bend more than held its own in raising money 
for the Red Cross, Liberty loans and other patriotic 
purposes. The club house contains a big auditorium 
for athletic and other events, a well equipped gymna- 
sium, bowling alleys and hand ball and basket ball 
courts and a large swimming pool, thus making for 
better health of the citizens of Bend, and with the 
8-hour working day the men find the club house an 
excellent place to spend their spare time. The women, 
too, are provided for and make use of the swimming 
pool and other parts of the club facilities on certain 
days. 
Home and Civic Life 


There are a number of very pretty and attractive 
residences in Bend nestled here anl there among the 
pine trees. They do not show up a:l at once to the 
visitor. One has to drive around the lava-paved 
streets in the suburbs to find them, but they are there. 
One of the largest, most artistic is that of T. A. 
McCann. Harry K. Brooks has a pretty home over- 
looking the river. Nearby is the home of A. Whisnant. 
In another section is the attractive home of J. P. Keyes. 

Editor Whisnant was for years a familiar figure at 











BEND AMATEUR ATHLETIC CLUB 


lumber gatherings on the north coast, where as a lum- 
ber trade newspaper man he gathered in the experi- 
ences and absorbed the funds that have made it possi- 
ble for him to become a publisher, and he now guides 
the destinies of the Bend Press, ably assisted by Miss 
Margaret Schreder, a versatile and accomplished 
young lady, a product of the Deschutes region, where 
everything seems to thrive. Ye editor has an able 
counselor in the person of Clyde McKay, timber ex- 
pert and county official. For years Mr. McKay looked 
after the timber interests in the Deschutes country 
of the Muellers of Davenport, Iowa, until they were 
sold to the Shevlin-Hixon Co. He is heavily interested 
in the Bend Co., which owns timber lands and Bend 
real estate, and he also has various other things to 
keep him busy, including fishing. 

Bend is a strong labor union town. The stores do 
not open until 9 o’clock in the morning and close 
promptly at 6 o’clock. The laboring men of Bend are 
intelligent and patriotic and employers and employees 
get along well together. 
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FLAG RAISING AT BROOKS-SCANLON LUMBER CO. CAMP. 


A PLANT FORTY-FOUR YEARS IN SERVICE 


Loctown, Miss., Aug. 26.—One of the most interest- 
ing southern pine sawmill operations in Mississippi is 
located at Logtown, about half way between Gulfport 
and New Orleans, on Pearl River. It is the property of 
the H,. Weston Lumber Co., the founder of which was 
the late Henry Weston, who began sawmilling in this 
vicinity before the Civil War, tho the company did not 
bear its present name until 1889. 


While Henry Weston has been dead since October, 1912, 
the resume of his early life and later activities has not 
been printed in the lumber press and a brief reference to 
them here will be of interest to many of the lumber pub- 
lic. Henry Weston was born in Canaan, (now Skowhe- 
gan) Me., Jan. 9, 1823, of New England ancestry. His 
father, John Whitney Weston, was a direct descendant of 
John Weston who migrated from England in 1644 and 
settled at Salem, Mass. Henry Weston’s father, John 
Weston, ran a sawmill for a time on the Kennebec River, 
and it was here that this southern yellow pine pioneer got 
his first experience in a business that he followed seventy 
years, 


Mr. Weston went west about 1845 and spent two win- 


ters in the woods along the shores of Lake Superior. ° 


Then he came south to the vicinity of Gainesville, where 
he worked for a time for W. J. Poitevent, grandfather 
of Eads Poitevent, who is today general manager of 
the Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co., of Mandeville, La. 
Shortly after the Civil War Mr. Weston formed a part- 
nership with W. W. Carre in a mill located near the 
present mill site at Logtown and this partnership lasted 
until 1874, when Mr. Weston began to operate independ- 
ently at Logtown under his own name, H. Weston. He 
operated thus till 1889, when the H. Weston Lumber Co, 
was formed. 


Mr. Weston knew about all one man can know about the 
export end of the lumber business. He built his mill 
on Pearl River to handle purely export business and -no 
interior trade was handled until after 1900. Logtown 
is an ideal site for an export mill, for there is plenty 
of deep water down which to float barges with lumber 
for loading on steamers at Gulfport. For many years 
the entire output of the company was handled by a dozen 
European consumers, but changing conditions, especially 
since the war broke out, necessitated the cultivation of 
domestic trade and today the company does a large in- 
terior business. 


The plant of the H. Weston Lumber Co. consists of 
two mills, one equipped with two circular saws and edger 
and the timber mill with one circular. The planing mill 
facilities include three machines and a sizer. The com- 
pany owns sixty miles of railroad steel and has connec- 
tions with the Louisville & Nashville Railroad at Ansley 
and the Southern at Picayune. It also has about twenty 
barges and the necesssary schooners and steamboats, In 
addition to many years’ cut ahead in its Logtown opera- 
tion the company owns considerable timber holdings in 
Mexico, Oregon and British Columbia. 

The six sons of Henry Weston are all on the job today. 
They are sons who have not run about over the country 
dissipating the legacy of the father but who may be found 
going about their daily affairs. All were raised up to 
work and each does his bit. H. S. Weston is president, 


J. H. Weston vice president, D, R. Weston treasurer. 
The other sons, all owners, are D, C, Weston, A. C. Wes 
ton and A. S. Weston. J. H. Weston, who bears the 
family name of John, is the active general manager 
today. He is quiet, unassuming and, like his father, 
possesses a host of friends. 

J. 8. Otis, secretary and long managing director of 
the company, deserves much of the credit for the growth 
of the H. Weston Lumber Co. Mr. Weston took Mr, Otis 
under his care forty years ago, put him to work as a 
‘day laborer in the mill and promoted him as he deserved 
it until on organization of the company in 1889 Mr, Otis 
became managing director and a stock holder of the com- 
pany. Mr. Otis’ friends lament the fact that his health 
is in a precarious condition and it was only recently that 
he could be prevailed on to leave the business and seek 
to benefit his condition. He is now recuperating at 
Clifton Springs Sanitarium, New York, 

Roy Baxter, a young man trained by Mr. Otis, is handl- 
ing the sales in an able manner. D, L. Russ is general 
superintendent and, like all the other employees of the 
company, he has served many years, The H. Weston 
Lumber Co. bears the enviable reputation of never hav- 
ing shut down its mill because of any depression in bus- 
iness. Its employees have always been given work re- 
gardless of conditions. 





GOVERNMENT TO BUILD IN TEXAS EXTENSIVELY 


San Anronio, Tex., Aug. 26,—Building operationd on 
an extensive scale will be resumed at Camp Travis and 
Kelley Field, both situated on the outskirts of San An- 
tonio, in the near future, according to the statement of 
John B. Carrington, secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, who has returned from Washington, where he 
conferred with War Department officials. He says that 
provision is to be made for making Kelley Field an avia- 
tion camp of the permanent type by the erection of wooden 
barracks and other buildings for the use of the men, thus 
doing away with the tents that are now in general use 
there. It is planned to have about 30,000 aviators in con- 
stant training at Kelley Field during the coming winter 
and they will be housed in the comfortable buildings that 
are to be built for their accommodation, The population 
of Camp Travis, where the 90th division of the national 
army was trained, is to be brought up to a maximum of 
55,000 men, Mr. Carrington said. These will include a 
new division of about 40,000 men that is to be formed 
there and additional scattered units of 15,000 men. At 
Camp John Wise, the big balloon school of the Govern 
ment, a new hospital building will be built. Preparations 
are being made to convert Camp Bullis target range into 
a big winter military encampment, under canvas, for the 
training of men in the use of guns. The 17,000 acres 
of land comprising this target range have just been pur- 
chased by the War Department for $350,000 and have been 
added to the Leon Springs reservation, upon which Camp 
Stanley is situated, giving the latter an area of 35,000 
acres and bringing it up almost to the limits of the city. 
With all these enlargement plans consummated the mil- 
itary establishment here will be the largest in the United 
States, it is said, 
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WMBER CO. (ON THE RIGHT) AT BEND, OBE. 
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TRAINING THE SOLDIER IN WOODWORKING 


Institutions of learning of every kind, the best in- 
structors, laboratories equipped with the latest scientific 
instruments and devices of all sorts, field establishments 
of research, have been put at the unlimited disposal of 
Uncle Sam as a means of winning the war; and he has 
not been slow to appreciate the worth of all this and is 
now sending his soldiers to them, that they may go to war 
best prepared. ; 

And not only prepared for warfare; when the soldier 
thus tutored returns, bye and bye, flushed with victory 
from the conflict, he will find himself equipped for work 
in the line he was taught in his first rookie days as few 
of his stay-at-home competitors in that same line are. 
When Uncle Sam does a thing he does it right, and the 
training that the select gets in every case is the best 
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obtainable in the land. This training, then, is a gift from 
his country to the soldier that will serve him all his life. 

The Government is making use of some of the newer 
high schools of Cincinnati, Ohio, for the training of select 
men along some specific line in which it feels that ex- 
perts will be needed, and one of the most important one 
of these lines is woodworking. The classes held at the 
Woodward High School, under the expert tutelage of 
T, C. Mobberley, are especially interesting. 

Almost none of these men had any knowledge whatever 
of wood and woodworking before being assigned to these 
lasses, but such intensive training is given them that 
the two months spent here are fully equivalent to a like 
number of years spent in the trade itself working under 
no direct scientific instruction and without the constant 
aid of an acknowledged expert. A splendid bench-room, 
one of the finest and most completely equipped in the 
country, is at their disposal. They report here at 7:30 
o’clock in the morning, wearing a brown denim given 
them at the time of receiving their regular uniforms, 
being better fitted for shopwork than the latter dress, 
and work goes on steadily until 10 o’clock, when ten 
minutes’ respite is given them, and then on until noon. 
A splendid common awaits them on the fourth floor for 
their mess; and after mess they return to their benches 
once more. 

Work at woodturning and the like is then continued 
until 2.30 in the afternoon, when the men take their line 
positions and march off to military drill until 5:30. The 
story of this martial side of their uves is familiar in 
these days but that of the work of teaching the soldier 
the proper use of wood is not. 

The men’s first instruction is in the most elementary 
tool processes. Planing and chiseling, at first the very 
simplest exercises, tollow this. Those elementals ac- 
quired, the pupil works up into other grades—into joinery 
and cabinet work and eventually attacks the problems of 
finished cabinet work. All in all, the course covers eight 
weeks, and at the end of that time the selects know the 





use of substantially all the tools used in the skilled wood- 
worker’s art, and could they set forth to seek work most 
of them would pass as actual journeymen; but on the 
army rolls they appear as ‘‘ fighting mechanics.’’ 

Making the parts of airplanes has become no small 
part of this training. Floor supports for the planes, the 
spliced joints etc., are turned out at this school in quan- 
tities, not for actual use, however, out merely to teach 
the soldier the art of aircraft building, which may come 
him in good stead later on. Pine mostly is used for 


this experimental work, and great quantities of this wood 
are loaded out of the yards of the local lumber concerns 
for consumption at the school. 








PORTABLE GARAGE BUILT BY STUDENTS 








The Soldier in Training and After the War 








There are so many conflicting reports regarding what 
should and should not be brought to camp by the drafted 
man that it may be valuable to outline the things that 
are necessary. First remember that the soldier has to 
carry with him everything he possesses, Consequently 
only essentials should be brought. Ina way the essentials 
are affected by the camp to which the man is sent, but 
every man will find the following articles necessary, 
especially as he is held in strict quarantine for two weeks: 

One razor; 1 toothbrush; 1 brush; 1 comb; 1 box tal- 
cum powder; 2 bars toilet soap; handkerchiefs; several 
suits of underwear; several pairs of socks, 2 bath towels 


and 2 dish towels; needles and thread; 4 trench mirror; 
1 lead pencil; 25 stamped envelopes; tooth paste; shav- 
ing soap or cream; some writing paper; and a comfort 


kit to contain the toilet articles. 

All of the above articles are necessary to the comfort 
and welfare of the soldier-to-be. If the trip to camp is 
made in cool weather or in the winter a pair of blankets 
are necessary for comfort. They should be of dark shade 
so as not to show dirt too readily. A cheap watch is 
needed, also, tho it is not essential that it be of the wrist 
variety. In one particular camp out of over a hundred of 
wrist-watches less than twent, were running at the end 
of ten days. They were not broken; they simply were 
no good. A pair ot comfortable shoes should be worn, 

As long as the soldier remains in the United States he 
may retain a suitcase. The clothes worn to camp either 
may be sent home or given to the Red Cross or the Bel- 
gians. If given to the Red Cross they are sold and the 
money realized goes for the relief of the Belgians or for 
some similar, worthy purpose. 

Some money should be taken. Often the tirst pay is 
not received for a couple of months after reaching camp, 
and even then there is not much of it. Upon entry each 
soldier is classed £3 a second class private at $30 a month. 
Most of the men assign part of their pay to dependents. 
In fact, I think the assignment of $15 a month is now 
compulsory. Then if the full measure of insurance is 
taken out ($10,000) between $6 and $7 a month is deducted 
us a premium, All of this leaves very little of $30, and 
money is just as necessary in the army as elsewhere. To 
earry the money a money-belt should be provided, or a 
purse to hang around the neck. The objection to a money 
belt is that it is stiff and very hot in warm weather. A 
light, waterproof purse suspended around the neck would 
be much more satisfactory. The manufacturer who puts 
one on the market will make a fortune. 


A Typical Camp 

This camp, I think, is the replica of many others in the 
South and Southeast. A few months ago it was merely 
rolling, sandy land covered by pine timber. To judge from 
appearances it never has been logged. Here and there, 
where the sand is especially in evidence, longleaf trees 
may be seen, but the bulk of the land is covered with short- 
leaf. Here and there clumps of trees remain, but for the 
most part unpainted barracks have taken their place. All 
appear new. The same can not be said of the roofs, which 
are covered with patent roofing. A searching, pitiless 
sun has searched them out, scarred them, and now they 
lie, staring skyward, wrinkled and rumpled with premature 
old age. On the inside there are numberless drops of tar; 
cracks in the roofs often drip nice, deep black tar. Per- 





*Written for the American Lumberman by a North- 
ern Lumberman in a Southern army training camp. 





haps they are tears because the prepared roofing is be- 
moaning its alleged fireproof qualities. When it rains 
the roofs leak in spots only. 

At this camp and many others a farm is conducted. 
Upon it work a number of men not fit for general military 
service. The farm at this camp is an excellent illustra- 
tion of what may be developed on cut-over lands. Six 
months ago it was a thicket of second growth pine; today 
it is as fine a truck garden as one could wish to see. 

Somehow cut-over lands and this war seem intimately 
connected; the more I think over the matter the closer 
seems the connection. According to present plans the 
United States army will contain at least 5,000,000 men 
before long; 3,000,000 of them will be in France. Some- 
day they will come marching home. 

But will it be home to them? Will they be satisfied with 
pre-war conditions? I hardly think so, and the consensus 
is the same. They will have fought for this land. It 
will be their land—their land to build up and cultivate. 


Opportunity for Returned Soldiers 


At the end of the Civil War the soldiers turned to the 
development of the West. Today there is a West, but a 
much smaller West. A recent official estimates places the 
number of irrigable acres in the control of the Government 
at 15,000,000. A large domain in Europe perhaps, but 
not in the United States. But there are approximately 
200,000,000 acres of cut-over lands. These lands are ad- 
jacent to market centers and can be developed, in large 
part, into fertile farms. 

Of course, millions of acres are not suitable for farms, 
but as once timber was raised upon them it will grow 
again. Italy, France, England, Scotland, Germany and 
part of Russia are being denuded of marketable timber 
for war purposes. These countries, or most of them, may 
be forced to turn to substitutes for wood to a large ex- 
tent, but with native forests largely exhausted there is 
every reason to believe that the imports of lumber will 
increase. The United States for a time can take care vt 
this demand, but unless measures are taken to insure a 
future timber supply this country will not be able to sup- 
ply domestic demands, let alone those for export. Remem- 
ber that under normal conditions the law of supply and 
demand sets the sales price of any commodity, and after 
the war the demand for lumber is going to be very great. 


Cut-over Lands and Community Development 


Cut-over lands then may be developed in two ways: 
first, by converting them into farms; second, by scientific 
replanting so that the lumber business may be perpet- 
uated, In both the returned soldier and the ex-munition 
worker can play a great part. To man the farms, to 
plant the lands to food crops and trees there will be the 
greatest flood of men returning from Berlin that the 
world has ever seen. 

We have had war preparedness pounded into our ears, 
our minds and our hearts. But peace must be prepared 
for, not with equal care but with greater care. War does 
nct last; we are fighting to make peace everlasting. 

Unquestionably of recent years the drift has been from 
the farm to the city. Man is a gregarious animal. He 
likes the fellowship of other men. The city has seemed 
to be the center of things, of education, of money making, 
of life. The problem is to reverse this trend. 

Lumbermen have done a great deal toward community 
development. Perhaps I could say with all truth that they 
have, been the leaders in the movement, but so far as my 
knowledge goes the movement largely has been concerned 


with towns and cities. To develop cut-over lands means 
a great expansion of this movement. It means community 
development in the country. Perhaps it was this Secretary 
of the Interior Franklin K. Lane had in mind when he 
said recently, ‘‘I believe the economic and spiritual dis- 
advantages of the farm can both be overcome by the al- 
most magic touch of codperation.’’ Codperation in this 
sense is but community development. 

Community development in the country means more and 
better houses, barns, granaries, stock sheds and a thou- 
sand other things built of wood. The retail lumberman 
who makes his yard a clearing house for information of 
this character need never lack business or profits. 

It is extremely doubtful if much headway in developing 
cut-over lands could be made by individual companies. 
But an association could, or the Government. The thing 
to do is to make the plans now. Upon this subject Secre- 
tary Lane recently said: 

‘*But the Government could undertake it on any scale 
it considers eventually most profitable. We are no longer 
scared at the thought of billions if we may only be sure 
that the money is not wasted. All that I am asking now is 
an appropriation for preliminary surveys. Let us find 
out first just what our resources are and where such re- 
clamation projects could best be started. Then, if we 
wish, we could reabsorb our whole army into productive 
industry, giving every man a good job in this reclamation 
work, building his home while he is helping to make the 
land productive and starting him on the completed farm 
with adequate equipment, and capital. All this could be 
done without one taint of charity or without one thought 
of its being done in gratitude for his services in the 
war. Repayment could be arranged on a 40-year basis, 
if that should be considered best. The actual terms are 
a mere detail. The main consideration is that if we make 
the arrangements without delay, we will be prepared for 
peace.’’ 


LOGGERS PLEDGE ASSISTANCE TO GOVERNMENT 


GREEN Bay, Wis., Aug. 26.—In view of the heavy de- 
mand for railroad ties, the Northeastern Wisconsin and 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan Loggers’ Association, in 
a meeting in the Beaumont hotel here last Friday after- 
noon, pledged assistance to the Government in procuring 
ties. The members of the organization adopted by 
_—. vote the following resolution on the subject: 

e@ i 

Resolved, That we, the manufacturers of the Northeastern 
Wisconsin and Upper Peninsula of Michigan Loggers’ Associ- 
ation, encourage and promise the codperation of this associa- 
tion with the director general of railroads in securing as 
many standard ties as is possible to be obtained from the 
timber to be cut during the present logging season. 

During the discussion of the labor question it developed 
that the loggers do not expect trouble in obtaining an 
adequate supply of labor, despite the inroads in the labor 
supply which will be made when the new draft act is 
enacted. Men now engaged in the harvesting of grains 
will be available next fall and winter in large numbers, 
the loggers believe. The situation will not be so bad 
as the general condition of affairs would seem to indicate, 
members said. The question was discussed from the view- 
point of the possibilities of getting workers under the 
new Government control program, 

President J. W. Gleason, of Goodman, presided at the 
‘meeting of the association. L. G. Harman, of Wells, 
Mich., is vice president and 8S. D. Switzer of Wabeno is 
secretary-treasurer. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 


RANDOM 

The German armies seem to be running overtime. 

Are you going to get fall business or let your business fall? 

Coming to Chicago to see the War Exposition? Glad to hear it! 

Mosquitoes breed only in still water, but not in Minnesota, in the winter 
time. 

There are plenty of patriots in the sprucewoods now. Their name is 
Legion. 

Hope deferred maketh the heart sick, but the farmer deferred maketh 
everybody sick. 

Looks like those 100 I. W. W.’s would soon be working for the Govern- 
ment after all. 

Now we hear from Frank Gadd at Shreveport. Trying to outdoo McAdoo. 
‘¢Gadd’’ is right. 

Congress is beginning to show a commendable disposition to let military 
men run military matters. 

It is mighty hard for a poet to wax sentimental over a family roof with 
anything but shingles on it. 

If any hardwood mill is wondering what to do with its mill refuse, we have 
a bin that will hold just about a car. 

The Government is going to build $5,754,990 worth of laundries, another 
step toward cleaning up the Germans. 

Germany has its General Hell, America its General Christmas. 
shows the difference about as well as anything. 

We note an increased demand for pencil cedar, Evidently some local 
contractor is getting ready to figure with you a housebill. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association will have a resident repre- 
sentative in Washington, but we wonder where he is going to reside. 

All there is to this talk about the need of universal military training is 
this: Without it, when a war comes on, all you have on hand is green stock. 

If you want to be happy, never give a thought to how much it costs you 
to run your family and know to a dollar how much it costs you to run your 
mill, 

They talk about the need of higher education, but if teaching a young man 
to loop the loop at an elevation of 12,000 feet isn’t higher education we 
don’t know what is. 

We salute Gold Hill, 12,800 feet above the sea, the highest fire lookout 
station in the United States, but even Gold Hill must take off its hat to the 
present price of a beef roast or a side of bacon. 

There are now 30,000 spruce producers on the job. As far as airplanes are 
concerned, we have the material to make them and the men to man them, if 
we could only induce someone at Washington to get them together. 











Which 


SEGREGATION A SIMPLE REMEDY 


Some time ago we suggested a remedy for the dealer who cancels an order 
for lumber when the market goes down and the millman who fails to ship 
when the market goes up, and we are glad to reiterate it, as it were, for the 
benefit of retailers’ and manufacturers’ associations that are contemplating 
disciplining members who indulge in these practices. 

It is simply this: Make the dealer who does the one thing buy only from 
mills that do the other thing, and, vice versa, the other way around, let that 
kind of mill have for customers only that kind of cusses. In that manner 
the unfair dealer will soon be out of stock and the unfair millman out of 
business. 

The dealer will never have to cancel any orders, because he will never get 
the lumber anyway. The millman will not have to fail to ship the goods, 
because the dealer will have cancelled his orders. 

It’s a grand idea, and it is offered without patent rights or royalty claims 
for what it is worth, which may not be much. 





LATE NEWS FROM THE REAR 


America expects every lumberman to do his duty. 
Pershing wants 25,000 planes, to dress the Germans, 


The Germans have lost 328 planes in two weeks, They must be using 
some of ours. 


German newspapers call the Picardy action an Allied defeat. 
become a rout. 

American mules over there must have had a great celebration when the 
British took Bray. 

Grand Duke Adolph Friedrich will accept the Finnish crown. A lot of 
‘ : ; 
German crowns are nearing the finish. 

We have been watching the map to see the British get to Misery. The 
Germans have been in Misery for some time. 

American lumberjacks who used to clear the woods of Michigan are now 
engaged in clearing the woods of Germans. 

The Senate is going to try to dispose of the woman’s suffrage amendment 
4s soon as possible. One war at a time is enough. 

The German report continues to announce with glee from day to day that 


66 7 : : Pai i 
we have occupied our new lines,’’ but fails to report that the Allies have 
occupied their old ones, 


May it 


NEW BOOKS TO READ 


If you knew what we know about Joe Mitchell Chapple, editor of the 
National Magazine, and about his new book, ‘‘We’ll Stick!’’ you would 
turn your old swivel chair right now toward your stenog and say: ‘‘Take a 
letter. .‘Chapple Publishing Co. (Ltd.), Boston, Mass., Gentlemen: Enclosed 
please find check. for $2 for which please send 1 We’ll Stick (Chapple). 
Yours very truly.’ ’’ 

Joe Mitchell Chapple and Rudyard Kipling are the greatest two world 
reporters alive today. They see things and feel things, and then describe 
them so you see them and feel them. ‘‘We’ll Stick!’’ is what Joe Mitchell 
Chapple saw and felt in France, Italy, Belgium and England this summer. 
It 1s as up-to-the-minute as your evening paper and as graphic as a moving 
picture. While abroad this summer the author interviewed Clemenceau, 
Pershing, Joffre, Orlando, Diaz, Citroen, Foch, Haig, Albert, Lloyd George, 
Sims and others and saw Paris under bombardment, Rome in wartime, be- 
sieged Venice, the trenches, the destroyers and the grand fleet. That is 
what the book is about. It is the war from the civilian viewpoint, the 
American viewpoint, the viewpoint we need to get. 

Incidentally it is worth remembering that Joe Mitchell Chapple has some 
Teal knowledge of the lumber business, having been reared in the woods, 
and for many years he was a contributer to the leading lumher papers. 





MYSTERY ITCH 
AFFLICTS CITY; 
ALL CLASSES HIT 





Gold Coast and Back o’ Yards 
Scratch; Doctors Puzzied 


Itch, a new and a strange and 
an annoying itch, has swept down 
upon Chicago. The gold coast, the 
south shore, back o’ the yards and 
the ghetto are all scratching. 
Drug stores are doing a land office 
business in salves and ointments 
and the family physician is busy 
giving relief. 

Physicians admit frankly that 
they are puzzled. Some of these 
say that it appears to be a cross 
between the hives and the eczema. 
A veteran of the Philippines, with 
long face, insists that it has all the 
earmarks and cussedness of the 
dhobie itch, which annoys new 
residents and is blamed on the 
water.—Chicago Tribune. 


THE ITCH 


From the towns ‘‘over there’’ 

That we can not pronounce 
We are giving the ter- 

Rible kaiser the bounce, 
We are soaking his son, 

And are learning to strafe, 
To make tyranny run, 

And democracy safe. 


Which is all very well, 
And we give it a cheer, 
And we’ll shoot them with shell, 
And we’ll fill them with fear— 
And we wish we could hand 
To the Teutons a lot 
Of democracy grand 
That Chicago has got. 


Here we all are the same 

In one common respect, 
From the daintiest dame 

To the roughest of necked. 
Democratic indeed, 

Now we haven’t a class, 
For a new itch has treed 

Both the lady and lass, 


Whether cootie or germ 
We don’t certainly know, 
But it makes people squirm, 
Both the hgh and the low; 
Kor it knows not a caste— 
Both the poor and the rich 
Get democracy fast 
With the new-fangled itch. 


If you live by the yards, 
Or you live by the lake, 
On the big boulevards, 

Or the alley you take, 
Yes, your name may be Mike 
Or be Gwendolyn Fiteh- 

But you all look alike 
To the new-fangled itch, 


In a silken boudoir 
There my lady reclines, 
While to scrubbing the floor 
Fate her sister consigns; 
But democracy, tho, 
Doesn’t know which is which, 
And they all get a show 
At the new-fangled itch. 


Now, it isn’t a theme 
For the poet to sing, 
But a wonderful scheme 
There may be in the thing; 
Kor a lesson may lie 
In our malady new 
That to see you should try, 
And I hope that you do, 


You may think you are made 
Of some fancier clay 

Than the man with a spade 
At two-fifty a day, 

You may think you weigh more 
In society’s scales 

Than the girl in the store 
Who trims other folk’s nails; 


You may think you have brains 
That belong to a few, 
Or the blood in your veins 
Is exceedingly blue, 
But, with money or mind, 
In the office or ditch, 
We are all of a kind 
When we’re troubled with itch. 


And it may hurt your pride, 
Such a commonplace act, 
But your hide is your hide, 
And the itch is a fact— 

If the itch should pursue, 
And if you it should catch, 
There is nothing to do 
But get busy and scratch. 


It is hard to put a valuation on 
friendship, yet some men will 
lose a friend by trying to save a 
dollar, 
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( Fort Dearborn National Bank | 





WILLIAM A, TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. 
GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres, 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. 
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WILLIAM A, TILDEN, Prest. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
JOHN E. SHEA, Vice-Pres, 
STANLEY 6G. MILLER, Vice-Pres. *. LINCOLN JOHNSON, 


Chicago, Illinois 
United States Depositary 
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WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash, 

CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 

WM, L, McKEE, Asst. Cash. 

R. J, McKAY, Asst. Cash. 

WM. E. McLALLEN, Asst, Cash, 

EDWARD N. HEINZ, Asst. Cash. 
and Mgr. Foreign Exchange Dept. 


W. J. FICKINGER, Asst. Cash. 


HERBERT C. ROER, Cashier 
FRANK M. FORREY, Secy. & Trust Officer. 





& Manager Bond Department. Manager of Real Estate Loan Department, 
ROBERT J, LEWIS, Manager Safe Deposit Department. o 





George H. Burr & Co. 
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Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 


Commercial Paper 


We are always glad to advise with 
you as to the best and cheapest 
method of borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
Kohl Bidg., San Francisco. 














Lyon, Gary & Company 
208 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 


Investment Bankers 
Timber and Timber Securities 


For twenty-seven years we have continu- 
ously been dealing in timber and lending 
to lumbermen. Our experience and ser- 
vice are at your disposal. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every item in 
our over-head expense but one—your credit loss. 
at you can only guess at. And how often you 
miss the mark, you, only, know! Because of pre- 
sent conditions, your credit loss is more of a 
problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain 
previously agreed upon percentage of your gross sales, 
we repay the excess, 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined 
in advance a: thing can increase it, 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the 
security afforded, 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 


The American Credit- Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 
1141 Pigrenstn Hide.. 





415 Locust Street, 
St 
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80 Maiden Lane, 
New York, N.Y. 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
' Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio. 








Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 
We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 
Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 














are what every manufacturer needs today and nothing 
makes a watchman more alert than does the Hardinge 


“Alert” “Prone Clock 


(Approved by all Underwriters) 
You ‘can't afford to take chances today. 
Therefore, keep an accurate record of every 
trip your watchman makes. ‘‘Alert’’ Clocks 
and alert watchmen will save you money in 


reduced pr 


Hardinge Bros 
1777 Berteau Avenue, 








Inc. 
HICAGO 
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NONESSENTIAL EMPLOYMENT DEFINED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 26.—The Department of La- 
bor authorizes the following: 


The community labor board of the United States Employ- 
ment Service of the District of Columbia, acting in conform- 
ity with the declaration of the labor recruiting program as 
prescribed by the Department of Labor, declares as nonessen- 
tial or nonwar work the unskilled labor employed in the in- 
dustries mentioned below in which male employees are now 
working and on whom a formal notice will be served, if that 
course is necessary. The voluntary release of these men by 
their employers so that they may be transferred to war work 
is expected without such formal notice from this board. 

Men who are released from the various nonessential indus- 
tries, as determined by this board, may apply at the local 
office of the United States Employment Service, 1410 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue N. W., where they will be given employment 
in essential war work, 

The men at this time to be released by establishments 
determined by the board to be nonessential are the laborers, 
porters, janitors and other unskilled workers. This board 
has determined the following industries to be engaged in non- 
essential war work : 

Auto industry accessories. 

Drivers of pleasure cars—cleaning, repairing and delivery 
of same. 

Sight-seeing cars. 

Auto trucks engaged in work other than fuel or Govern- 
ment work. 

Teaming other than delivery of products for war work. 

Bath and barber shop attendants. 

Bowling alleys, billiard and pool rooms. 

Bottlers and bottle supplies. 

Candy manufacturers, cigars and tobacco. 

Cleaners and dyers. 

Clubs. 

Confectioners and delicatessen establishments. 

Builders and contractors not engaged in the ereetion of 
structures for war work. 

Dancing academies. 

Mercantile stores. 

Florists. 

Fruit stands. 

Junk dealers. 

Livery and sales stables, 

Pawn brokers. 

Peanut venders and establishments, 

Shoe shining shops, 

Window cleaners. 

Soft drink establishments. 

Soda fountain supplies. 

It may be necessary for the board to add to this list from 
time to time. The following is the general policy of the 
Department of Labor, under which the Washington board is 
operating : 

“For the purposes of the centralizing war labor recruiting 
program ‘war work’ means— 

“1. The manufacture of products or the erection of struc- 
tures directly or indirectly supplied to some department of the 
Government for use in connection with the war. ‘Indirectly 
supplied’ includes goods delivered under subcontracts to 
Government contractors. 

“2. Coal mining is wholly war work. 

“8. Railroads and farms are engaged in war work to the 
extent that under this program they are protected from all 
recruiting by other industries. 

“The making of products which may ultimately be used 
for war purposes, but which are not to be delivered either 
directly to the Government or to some contractor who uses 
them in producing or as a part of products to be delivered to 
the Government, is not considered war work.” 





FEDERAL COMMISSION FINDINGS PROTESTED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 26.—Recent activities of the 
Federal Trade Commission regarding big business inter- 
ests have drawn a sharp protest from the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States to President Wilson. The 
letter of protest is understood to contain vigorous criti- 
cism of the commission and to make suggestions for 
changes both in methods and personnel. 

The letter has not been made public either by the White 
House or the chamber, and White House officials declined 
to discuss it in any way. 

Bitter resentment against the commission among some 
of the leading business interests was aroused by its re- 
port on profiteering, submitted to the President on the 
basis of Treasury income tax returns, as well as by the 
protracted investigation of the packing industry, cul- 
minating in a report denouncing the five great packing 
concerns as a monopoly and recommending the Govern- 
ment assume complete control of the meat industry by 
taking over and operating stockyards and other facilities. 

Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN already have had 
presented in a vigorous and lucid manner the injustice 
done the lumber industry generally by certain statements 
made in the commission’s rather hastily prepared report 
to Congress on profiteering. What was said about the 
lumber industry, however, was mild indeed compared with 
the strictures in the report on certain other industries. 





PRISON LABOR FOR WAR MATERIAL 


WasuinerTon, D. C., Aug. 26.—Chairman Felix Frank- 
furter of the War Labor Policies Board authorizes the 
publication of the following resolution of the board con- 
cerning prison labor: 


Resolved, That the War Labor Policies Board recognizes 
the urgent necessity for consideration by Congress of such 
legislation as will make possible the employment of prison 
labor for the period of the war for Government work under 
agreement between the Federal Government and the State or 
subdivisions of the State of any governmental department, 
and not under contract directly or indirectly with private 
contractors; provided that such work is carried out under 
working conditions insuring that compensation and hours of 
labor shall be based upon the standard hours and wages pre- 
vailing in the vicinity in which the institution is located, 
with permission to deduct the pro rata cost of maintenance 
from the compensation. 


This decision corresponds to the recommendations of 
the War, Navy and Labor Departments and the War In- 
dustries Board, which have all approved the war prison 
labor bill nor before Congress. This bill was prepared 
by the American Federation of Labor and the National 


Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor and has the ap- 
proval of the President. 

The principles embodied in the war prison labor bill 
were established by an overwhelming vote in July when 
Congress passed the Sherley bill providing for the use of 
Federal prisons at Atlanta in the manufacture of cotton 
fabrics for the use of the War Department. 





PRESIDENT AIDS FOREST FIRE FIGHTING 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 26.—An appropriation of 
$1,000,000 in the form of a loan to the Forest Service 
has been made from the President’s special defense fund. 
This action was taken because of the unusual danger of 
fires in the national forests of the northwestern and 
Pacific coast States. Early drouths, high winds, electrical 
storms, labor shortage and depletion of the regular pro- 
tective forces have combined to render the fire danger 
acute. Because of the need of timber from the threatened 
sections for war purposes such as airplanes, ship build- 
ing, gunstocks etc. the loan from the President’s special 
defense fund was made. 





PREFERRED INDUSTRIES TO BE TABULATED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 26.—The War Industries 
Board authorizes the following: 


The War Industries Board, under the direction of Bernard 
M. Baruch, chairman, working thru the priorities board, 
headed by Judge E. B. Parker, is formulating a new list 
of preferred industries. Altho it is not yet in publishable 
form, it can be stated that the list will be almost twice as 
long as the one issued last April, which contained about 
32 classes. 

The amplification has been due to the widely expanded war 
needs and at the same time to allow for the pressing de 
mands of civilian origin. 

The preference list is a key to the relative importance of all 
of the country’s manifold industrial enterprises. The values 
are established by surveys as to national needs and, once es- 
tablished, the list is maintained by a system of priority in 
determining the use of the six basic elements of industry, 
which are: 

1. Material. 

2. Facilities. 

3. Fuel. 

4, Transportation. 

5. Labor. 

6. Capital. 

The priorities board has representatives of each of these 
elements in its membership, except capital, and a working 
arrangement as to that exists between the War Industries 
Board and the War Finance Board. 

Another point of widest interest lies in the fact that in 
the preference list is to be found an indication of what con- 
stitutes war work. The War Department ruling in “war 
work or fight’? is met by men, otherwise exempted, who are 
engaged in any of the classes of essential industries listed. 
The new table may be expected within a week. 





STATUS OF EXPORT CANNED GOODS BOXES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 20.—J. C. Nellis, secretary 
manager of the National Emergency Bureau of the Wood- 
en Box Industry, is sending to all members the following 
circular concerning the present status of export canned 
goods boxes: 


The present status of the export canned goods box situa- 
tion is as follows: ‘The Army and Navy have recently 
made allotments of export orders to certain canners who 
had mostly already provided themselves with domestic 
boxes. They are asking the Army and Navy to accept these 
boxes, with sufficient strapping, for export. The Army and 
Navy are indicating a willingness to take boxes slightly 
under export specifications with additional strapping. Boxes 
too light to be safely used will have to be replaced by ex- 
port boxes. The negotiations of the canners with the Army 
and Navy take time and will delay orders for export boxes. 

Meanwhile, box manufacturers desiring export box busi- 
ness should get in touch with the export canners listed in 
our circulars as follows: 

July 31, Navy Pea Canners. 

August 1, Navy and Army String Bean Canners. 

August 12, Navy Corn Canners. 

August 12, Army Corn Canners. 

Army export pea canners are located only in the middle 
West and members in that region were notified in July. Note 
also from our Aug. 1 circular letter that practically one- 
third of the tomato pack will go in export boxes. About 
2,500 canners will pack tomatoes this season. These tomato 
ecanners are distributed as follows: 
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The National Canners’ Association, 1739 H Street N. W.. 
Washington, D. C., will furnish a 1918 directory of the 
eanning industry for $2. 

Our Aug. 10 circular letter requesting advice as to the 
number of export boxes manufacturers could make by Oct. 1 
was intended to assemble information for use in advising 
the Army and Navy and placing such business as they oF 
canners ask us to place. We are sending notices to all ex- 
port canners asking them to advise us if they cannot secure 
export boxes. 


Revised Navy Canned Goods Box Specifications 
The paymaster general of the Navy advises in writing a8 
below and omits the requirement for close butt joining given 
us verbally and indicated in our Aug. 12 circular letter Te 
garding Navy corn canners, rntealll 
“The requirements for side nailing have been elimina va 
from the Navy box specifications and the specifications es 
been further modified as follows: Two piece sides and ps 

or three piece tops and bottoms need not be tonzuet 

grooved.” 

War Department Inquiries ‘ 
Members will be advised as soon as the War Departmee 
announces what bureau will buy boxes for the Army we 

the new plan of centralized purchasing. Meanwhile, 


applications should be filed with the packing container sec- 
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tion, procurement division, office of the Chief of Ordnance, 
Sixth and B Streets, N. W., Washington, D.C. Further,it would 
be best for manufacturers not already receiving ordnance 
inquiries to file applications in person with description of 
equipment, since blue prints of ordnance boxes are usually 
limited in number and all manufacturers listed can not al- 
ways be supplied. The other army corps do not purchase 
many boxes directly but largely thru contracts for supplies. 





GLASS MANUFACTURE FUTURE ENCOURAGED 


WasuHIneGTOoN, D. C., Aug. 26.—The Tariff Commission - 
has made an investigation of the glass industry as affected 
by the war and finds that all branches of the industry 
have been seriously handicapped by the abnormal condi- 
tions. The investigation was made in anticipation of the 
adjustments in industry that doubtless will be necessary 
after the war. 

A summary of the commission’s report follows in part: 


The cutting off of imported raw materials, particularly 
potash, followed by delays in experimenting with or in find- 
ing suitable domestic substitutes, has added to the obstacles 
in the way of successful manufacture. Great difficulties have 
been experienced in the transportation of materials and fuel 
and the delivery of finished products. The lack of ocean 
transportation and high freight rates have made it difficult 
to market commodities in foreign countries. The efficiency 
of the factories has been disturbed by the withdrawal of 
many of the most competent employees, not only by the draft 
but by abnormal wage inducements offered by industries hav- 
ing priority and other advantages over those engaged in ordi- 
nary commercial production. 

The report shows that, notwithstanding these and other 
obstacles, commercial production has increased and export 
trade has extended to countries not hitherto reached in 
specific lines by American glass manufacturers. The informa- 
tion obtained by the commission warrants the conclusion that 
a new era has set in for the industry. 





WALNUT LUMBER ORDERS PLACED 


WasuinotTon, D. C., Aug. 26.—The following contracts 
awarded by the Bureau of Aircraft Production were an- 
nounced last week: 

Hoosier Veneer Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 17,000 feet walnut 
lumber. ; 

Pickrel Walnut & Veneer Co., St. Louis, Mo., 40,000 feet 

Inut lumber. 

Gomes W. Hartzell, Piqua, Ohio, 95,000 feet walnut lumber. 

Des Moines Sawmill Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 500,000 feet 
walnut lumber. 


DUPLICATE BILLS OF LADING REQUIRED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 26.—The bureau of supplies 
and accounts of the Navy Department repeats and em- 
phasizes its previous instructions requiring duplicate bills 
of lading for all material furnished in carloads for the 
Navy. The detailed instructions follow: 


It is necessary that an extra legible copy of each Govern- 
ment and commercial bill of lading on carload consignments 
be made and forwarded to the “Car Service Section, U. 8. 
Railroad Administration, Washington, D. C,’ This matter 
should be handled as outlined below: 

(a) If shipper prepares bill of lading for presentation 
to the railroad agent it is necessary that he make an extra 
copy for such agent, in order that the same may be for- 
warded to the Car Service Section. : 

(>) If the railroad agent prepares bill of lading it is 











railroad agents at point of shipment, first in seeing that a 
legible copy of bill of ——' is made, and, secondly, in calling 
attention to the necessity fo 
to the Car Service Section. 


eries will be more promptly effected and payments expedited. 


necessary that he make an extra co 
him to the Car Service Section. 
It is desirable that the Navy contractors codjperate with 


py for transmittal by 


r promptly forwarding this copy 
If the foregoing procedure is strictly complied with deliv- 





NOTES PROM WASHINGTON 


WasHIneToN, D. C., Aug. 26—President John H. 
Kirby, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, has come and gone. Before coming to Washington 
he stopped at Philadelphia long enough to interview his 
former chief, E. N. Hurley, chairman of the shipping 
board. It is understood that they had a pleasant chat in 
which there were expressions of regret at any misunder- 
standing that may have arisen. 

J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager of the Southern Pine 
Association, left for New Orleans after spending several 
busy days here attending to various matters before the 
Government departments. It is reported that all matters 
misunderstood between some Government officials and cer- 
tain southern pine men have been smoothed out. 

The Southern Pine Emergency Bureau during the last 
week received orders for 9,000,000 feet of lumber. Big 
things are in sight for the bureau, it is reported. 





SEVENTY-FIVE WOODEN TRAWLERS ORDERED 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 26.—Announcement was made 
last week by Vice President Charles Piez, of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, that contracts will immediately 
be placed for about seventy-five wooden trawlers to replace 
fishing smacks sunk by German submarines off the New- 
foundland banks. It is said that the total cost will exceed 
$4,000,000. 


—~ 


REASONABLE DIVISION SHOULD BE ALLOWED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 26.--In a tentative report in 
the case of McGowan Foshee Lumber Co. against Florida, 
Alabama & Gulf Railroad, Examiner McGehee of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission suggests to that body that a 
reasonable division should be allowed to the railroad out of 
the joint rates on southern pine lumber from Falco, Ala., to 
destinations on and north of the Ohio River and points on 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, and that the division should be three cents a hundred 
pounds. 








8ST, LOUISIANS TO PLAY GOLF 

Sr. Louts, Mo., Aug. 28.—The Lumbermen’s Golf Club, 
of which £. C, Robinson is president, will hold a tourna- 
ment at Algonquin Golf Club on the afternoon of Sept. 6, 
the first tournament to be held by the club since its 
organization several weeks ago. Arrangements are in the 
hands of the entertainment committee, of which ©. 8. 
Chesbro is chairman. The affair will be held at Algon- 
quin thru the courtesy of C. J. Payton, a member of the 
entertainment committee. 





MAKING THE FOREIGN BORN A NATIONAL. ASSET 


The Americanization of foreign-born labor, a matter 
thoroly diseussed and emphasized as of prime importance 
to American industry at the industrial conference held 
recently at the Young Men’s Christian Association’s 
College Camp at Lake Geneva, Wis., is a patriotic move- 
ment into which lumbermen, their industry being one of 
the country’s very largest, should and are expected to 
throw their entire weight and influence. As large em- 
ployers of lower grade lavor they collectively carry on 
their payrolls the names of thousands upon thousands of 
foreigners who have their homes in this country and strive 
to make their way in this, to them, foreign land, but who 
have knowledge of neither the language of the country 
nor of the ideals of the American people, and who have 
not the vaguest conception of the principles of govern- 
ment on which the American demoeracy is founded, This 
lack of knowledge is not entirely a fault of theirs; a large 
measure of responsibility rests on the shoulders of the 
employer. Without this knowledge these people can not be 
counted as assets to American society nor as of particular 
value to industry; with it are added strong and robust 
stock to the worthy citizenship and the efficiency and ca- 
pability of American industries are increased enormously. 
The enlightenment of the worker counts for as much if 
not for more than his brawn. 

It is the lack of knowledge in the last mentioned sub- 
ject—the principles of government on which the American 
democracy is founded—that proves the greatest stumbling 
block in industry. The low grade foreign labor element 
is a flexible mass of people, mentally. It can be swayed 
hither or thither by whoever of reasonably strong per- 
sonality seriously attempts to influence it. The I. W. W. 
and soap-box orator have recognized this fact, and have 
also appreciated greatly the kindness of employers in let- 
ting them have their own way with their employees with- 
out taking the trouble to attempt to countercheck them by 
using the employers’ own influence in stabilizing the minds 
of their workers by education. It is because of this lack 
of initiative by the employer that the I. W. W. and other 
radicals have found labor in its ignorance an easy prey, 
whereas education in the American language and ideals 
would in a very large measure offset this menace to the 
industrial world. 

To Americanize labor is the employer’s duty to labor as 
well as to his country, and it is an easy matter. Every 
industrial executive can do much toward this end in his 
Plant or yard or camp by codperating with his employees 
to their welfare and thru fairness and consideration win 
their confidence in his well-meaning. He can install a 
modern employment system, so as to put the right man on 
the right job and thus save him from the many bumps 


that always are in store for the man in the ‘wrong 


shoes’’ and that tend to disgust him with life and society 
im general and with capital in particular. He can see to 

that the foreigner gets a square deal from the foreman, 
Which often he does not get; and the foreman in his eyes 


8 the direct representative of capital. He can establish 


classes in which the foreigner can learn the language of 
America. He can regulate the kind of houses built and 
the standards of living in localities where the employer is 
in control of conditions. He can develop incentives 
toward Americanization thru tair wages and various co- 
operative plans. He can enlist loyalty by patriotic Amer- 
ican celebrations on national holidays, and he can stimu- 
late and encourage in manifold ways naturalization, and 
good citizenship. 

But Americanization inside the plant is not carrying 
the movement far enough. It is only thru Americaniza- 
tion outside the plant also, in the community at large, that 
America can become Americanized. It is there that the 
proper solution to this great national problem lies. The 
Americanization of the community is necessary to secure 
the sympathy and codperation of those foreigners not 
working in one’s own plant; to secure the permanent es- 
tablishment of Americanization as a civic and legal insti- 
tution; to secure the public opinion of both native and 
foreign-born in its behalf; to secure the training of teach- 
ers, the efficiency of municipal officials, the honesty of 
private citizens and the passage of undiscriminating leg- 
islation, all of which has such great weight with the for- 
eigner; to secure the same results either by law or public 
opinion in other places where similar industries are lo- 
cated so as to insure fair competition, and to secure Fed- 
eral legislation that will remove many of the irritations 
of the foreign-born, all of which are felt keenly by them. 

The method of Americanizing labor is best brought 
about by enlisting the aid of the race leaders in the move- 
ment, and also by seeing to it that the editor of the for- 
eign language paper, the foreign-language schools and 
churches are thoroly Americanized and willing to lend 
sympathetic aid. The city should be prevailed unon to 
take effective steps to remove the unsanitary tendencies 
of overcrowded homes and insufficient housing. Public 
opinion in the community should be educated in its esti- 
mation of our foreign-born, and the State and nation 
should pass undiscriminating legislation, be ever ready to 
furnish needful information and should punish any ex- 
ploitation of the strangers within the realm. 

The Americanization of all America is a tremendous 
task. It can not be accomplished by one agency or by one 
organization alone. It is necessary for every man who 
comes in more or less contact with the foreign elements 
to lend a helping hand and do his bit, even if it may seem 
small, Only by thoro codperation can this worthy aim 
be accomplished, to the inestimable value to the society 
and industry of the country. 


ee 


THE estimated cost for storage warehouses and other 
construction to facilitate the speedy handling of mate- 
rials for use of the Army already erected or under con- 
struction in the United States is about $18,000,000. When 
completed they will provide approximately 33,800,000 
square feet of warehouse space. 
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White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
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Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 
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The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES BRIEFLY CHRONICLED 





Serious Purpose Will Dominate National Retailers’ Annual — North Carolina Pine Men 
Confer—Lumbermen Organize Building Association 





Sept. 8-4—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, To- 
ronto, Ont. Annual meeting. 

Sept. 11-12—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
South Shore Country Club and Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual meeting. 

Sept. 19—Northern Logging Congress, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual 
meeting. 

22-28—Appalachian Logging Congress, Phoenix Hotel. 
Lexington, Ky. Fall meeting. 

Dec. 4—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, Port- 


Oct. 


land, Ore. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 5-7—Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, Ore. Annual 
meeting. 

Dec. 8-12—Southern Commercial Congress, Baltimore, Md. 


Annual meeting. 


PLANS FOR THE RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 


Secretary Charles A, Bowen, of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, has written the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN about the plans for the coming annual of 
the association, which will be held in Chicago Sept. 11 
and 12, the first day at the South Shore Country Club and 
the second day at the Congress Hotel. His letter is as 
follows: 





(AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Il],: Much interest is 
being shown by retail lumber dealers of the United States in 
the coming convention of the National Retail Lumber Deal 
ers’ Association to be held in Chicago Sept. 11 and 12. Many 
inquiries are being received from non-members as to whether 
they can attend, and they are all being assured that whether 
members or not they are not only welcome but are invited and 
urged to be present and take part in the sessions of the 
convention. 

One thousand invitations have been mailed out to mem- 
bers and non-members, and while it is not possible to send a 
personal invitation to each retail lumber dealer they are all 
equally welcome. Many problems of vital importance to the 
life of the industry will be thoroly threshed out, and it is 
hoped that a larger association, a closer affiliation of dealers 
thruout the country, and all with an earnest purpose to serve 
each other and the Government, for the best interests of 
all, will result from this serious conference. 

The two days’ convention will be crowded with business of 
importance, and the only entertainment will be in the evening 
of the first day, Wednesday, Sept. 11, when a banquet and an 
elaborate entertainment will be held at the South Shore Coun- 
try Club, where the business session will be held that day. 

There is an indication that a large attendance of both 
members and non-members from all sections of the country 
will be had, and many of them will bring with them their 
wives or daughters, or both. The ladies are especially in- 
vited, and the Chicago dealers and their ladies will entertain 
the visiting ladies. Complimentary auto rides are being 
planned and it is hoped and expected that a trip to the 

Jreat Lakes Naval Training Station, the largest and best 
in the country, can be arranged. The ladies will join the 
men at the dinner and entertainment at the club Wednesday 
evening, and this will also be complimentary to them by the 
Chicago members of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 

NATIONAL RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
CHas. A. BOWEN, Secretary. 


DATES SET FOR MONTHLY MEETINGS 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Aug. 26.—The Southwestern Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Club at its recent meeting voted to 
hold meetings regularly on the third Wednesday of each 
month at Shreveport, La. 








WEST COAST ASSOCIATION MEETING 

SeartLe, WasH, Aug. 24.—The August meeting of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association will be held at the 
Portland Hotel, Portland, Ore., Aug. 30. An important 
matter for consideration is the proposed increase of dues. 
This is expected to draw a full attendance. The general 
program and activities of the National Association will 
be discussed as an aid in determining the future policy of 
the West Coast organization. General conditions in Wash- 
ington, D. C., relating to the lumber interests, will be the 
theme of an interesting report by Secretary R. B. Allen, 
who is expected to return in time to attend the convention. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE MEN CONFER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN-——Delayed in 
transmission ] 

NorFoLk, Va., Aug. 22.—The monthly meeting of the 
North Carolina Pine Association was held at the Hotel 
Chamberlin, Old Point Comfort, Va., today with about 
twenty members in attendance. A number of conflict- 
ing meetings, together with sickness, tended to reduce the 
attendance below the customary number. 

President Camp being confined to bed, the meeting was 
presided over by Vice President Anderson of South Car- 
olina, After reading the minutes of the July meeting the 
report of the membership committee was taken up and the 
following new members were elected: Hamilton-Ridge 
Lumber Co., Estill, 8. C.; Carteret Lumber Co., Beaufort, 
N. C.; Tilghman Lumber Co., Richmond, Va. 

Pursuant to the notice given at the July meeting an 
amendment to the by-laws was adopted providing that 
the members resigning during the year shall pay dues 
for the remainder of the calendar year. 

The legislative committee reported on the Chamber of 
Commerce Referendum No. 25 in favor of the several 
propositions and the recommendations were unanimously 
adopted. The traffic manager made a full report of the 
activities of the traffic department in the matters of the 
proposed 3-cent flat advance, consolidated classification, 
logging rates, water competitive rates, trackage arrange- 
ments, car supply ete. The emergency bureau reported 
the placing of orders for 33,000,000 feet up to Aug. 18 
and the shipment of 27,000,000 feet. The treasurer re- 
ported receipts and disbursements for July showing bal- 
ance on hand Aug. 1 to be $1,571. A motion was unani- 
mously adopted to send » esident Camp a message of 
affection and sympathy. A letter was received from the 
Southern Settlement & Development Association relative 
to the use of cut-over lands in the South for returned sol- 
diers. The plan was commended and the secretary was 
instructed to write senators and congressmen from this 


section relative thereto. Similar action was taken on a 
letter from President Kirby, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, relative to the farmers’ pe- 
tition for the removal of restrictions on immigration dur- 
ing the war. 

The next meeting was fixed for Norfolk in September. 
the date to be fixed by the secretary. 





COOPERAGE GROUPS HOLD MEETINGS 

Str. Louis, Mo., Aug. 26.—V. W. Krafft, secretary of 
the Associated Cooperage Industries of America, has just 
returned from two group meetings. At Memphis he at- 
tended a meeting of the coiled elm hoop group, where two 
new members were admitted and labor and general market 
conditions were discussed. It was agreed that there would 
be a renewed demand before long and conditions would 
right themselves. 

At Birmingham a meeting of the newly organized pine 
heading and stave group was held. Two new members 
were admitted there and one since the meeting, giving 
this group a membership of seventeen. Here, too, labor 
and market conditions were discussed. 





EXCHANGE ORGANIZES BUILDING ASSOCIATION 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 27.—In line with the spirit of 
progressiveness that has developed among its members, 
under the direction of O. N. Pier, manager, and I. B. 
Hanks, organization expert, the East Side Lumber Trade 
Exchange, with headquarters at 1310 Wright Building, has 
initiated another movement that will be favorably re- 
ceived by the retail lumbermen of the country and em- 
phasize what can be accomplished by a group of compet- 
itive lumber concerns when their efforts are directed 
along efficient lines. 

The incorporation by the individual members of the 
exchange of a building and loan association to serve 
their territory is referred to. The corporate name is the 
East St. Louis Mutual Building & Loan Association, with 
headquarters in East St. Louis. All interested in the as- 
sociation are connected with companies holding member- 
ship in the East Side Exchange. This is supposed to be 
the first instance of a local group of retail lumbermen 
launching a building and loan association. The policies 
of the association will be outlined and carried thru by 
the lumbermen themselves. Thus it will be possible to 
make it of the greatest value to the community and ae 
complish that which should be uppermost in the mind 
of every lumberman at this time, viz., stimulation and 
proper direction of building activities in his territory, 
also to codperate with the Federal Government to im- 
prove housing conditions in East St. Louis. The Govern- 
ment is expected to initiate a very extensive plan of this 
nature and it is the expectation of the members of the 
East Side Lumber Trade Exchange that they have pre- 
pared in advance to enable them in a large measure to 
have some part in the governmental building activities. 
The building and loan association is but a part of the 
broad general program of the exchange, and is to be fol- 
lowed by other moves of progressive nature. 





ASSOCIATION TO STRENGTHEN SERVICE 

SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 24.—Roy A. Dailey, secretary of 
the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, will leave Seattle 
about Sept. 1 for a two months’ tour, during which he 
will encirele pretty much the entire United States. He 
will spend considerable time in New York and Washing- 
ton. One of his objects is to line up the reinspection serv- 
ice. The association has inspectors in practically every 
trade center and in the East there are about fifty of 
them. The intention is to strengthen the service where 
necessary. Mr. Dailey will get into personal touch with 
other associations and endeavor to foster closer relations 
for mutual benefit. During his absence the affairs of 
the Seattle office will be entrusted to the capable hands 
of Jesse I. Cutler, assistant secretary. 


~ 


GOVERNMENT HALTS LABOR ‘‘RECRUITING”’ 


JACKSON, Fia., Aug. 24.—Between the employment de- 
partment of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association 
and the Federal Department of Labor exists a close ¢co- 
dperation that has resulted in a great good to the lumber 
trade. Assistant Secretary Roy Fisk, of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association, has been working hand in 
hand with Walter Dopson, director of labor for Florida, 
and between them they have remedied many existing evils 
and nipped others in the bud. 

As an evidence of this close codperation, a large labor re- 
cruiter made his appearance one day this week at a saw- 
mill and in a short time rounded up a large force of 
laborers, who were told to show up at the depot at a given 
time to entrain for an Atlantic sea port. The matter was 
at once telephoned by the mill manager to the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association end Mr. Fisk promptly 
communicated with Mr. Dopson. The latter wired a 
caustic summons to the labor recruiter to report before 
him at Jacksonville forthwith, which the recruiter did. 
The men he had recruited went back to work. 

This is only one of many interesting incidents that 
might be mentioned as illustrating the helpful codperative 
policy that has been adopted by the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association and the Federal Government. The ass0- 
ciation’s employment bureau is highly successful in acting 
as a clearing house for lumber operators who want help 
in their offices, mills or woods and those who apply for 
work in response to the ‘‘help wanted’” advertisements 
that the association is running in leading newspapers 
Alabama, Georgia and Florida. 

While the Federal labor director is doing all he cat 
in co8peration with the association to prevent recruiting, 
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some of this nefarious work is being done, and Mr. Dop- 
son has found it necessary to formulate the following 
warning, which was today issued as a circular by the 
association, that the members may be duly and properly 
warned that unless they cease recruiting the assistance 
of the Federal Government will be withdrawn. 

It is my unpleasant duty to call to your attention some 
conditions that I have found existing in the various sawmill 
plants of this State. I am receiving telegrams daily stating 
that various mills are going into others and recruiting their 
labor. This has caused a very unpleasant situation in many 
cases, 80 much so that it becomes my duty to explain some 
things to you and, in return, make some very rigid demands. 

In the past we all realize that the plan of getting labor was 
to go out and get it regardless of from whom we secured it or 
the method employed. This practice can no longer exist. I 
have offered my assistance in every way possible to all of your 
plants and will continue to do so as long as they permit me, 
but so long as one mill has no regard for the rights of others 
doing the same class of work they nor you, when they are 
doing this with your approval, can expect the protection of 
the Federal Government, and in order to stop this destructive 
method,of securing help I will be forced to take action that 
I very much dislike to. Therefore if you will take this matter 
up with your mills I hope this can be adjusted satisfactorily 
to all and at a very early date. 

I realize the majority of your mills are cutting timber which 
is being used by the Government and it is highly essential 
that they run to full peg | just as near as possible and 
in order to do this we must draw our man power from non- 
essentials and, where necessary to draw on an essential, with 
the approval of the United States Government, which is trying 
to assist your business, but nothing can be gained from the 
Government by taking men from one mill and putting them 
in another to be taken again in a day or two and moved to a 
third etc. This means only a continued turnover of labor 
and decreased efficiency and it must be stopped, and unless 
it is the Federal Government will not only be unable to 
assist you, but will look with serious disfavor upon the 
system that you are working under, which is altogether pos- 
sible to work very seriously against your business. 

Please give this matter your immediate attention. 

nw 


ESTABLISHING BRANCH OFFICES SOUTH 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 27.—J. H. Townshend, secre- 
tary-manager of the southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion, announces that a branch office will be opened at 
Alexandria, La., Sept. 1 for the benefit of lumbermen in 
Texas and Louisiana identified with the Southwestern 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club. The name of the man 
in charge of this office will be announced later. The asso- 
ciation contemplates opening offices in other important 
centers. 


DISCUSS WESTERN BOX SITUATION 

SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 24.—A meeting of box manu- 
facturers of the Spokane district was held here today in 

conjunction with a committee of the industrial bureau of 
the Spokane chamber of commerce to confer with Her- 
bert Witherspoon, head of the War Industries Board 
for the twentieth zone, which takes in Washington, Idaho 
and Oregon. A survey of the box mills of the Spokane 
district to determine the maximum output of shooks was 
agreed upon and the mills called upon Mr. Witherspoon 
to present to the Government a report on the ability of 
the plants here to furnish this material for containers 
for war supplies. 

About thirty were present at the meeting and fully 
half of them were box manufacturers of the district. 
C. A. Irvin, district chairman of the war resources com- 
mittee, acted as chairman for the conference and Mr. 
Witherspoon outlined briefly the plan of organizing the 
industrial situation in this territory. 

‘*This board does not let contracts’’ he said, ‘‘ but 
confines its activities to compiling data on industrial con- 
ditions which may be used by the Government. The es- 
sential commercial activities of the country will go on 
as before, but nonessential industrial plants will be 
asked to convert their operations into essential and prac- 
tical channels. If this is not done it may be expected 
that some of the nonessential plants will be closed.’’ 

E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, of the Phoenix Mill Co., 
brought out at the meeting that the Spokane district is 
capable of manufacturing from three to four million feet 
of shooks a month without interfering with the local lum- 
ber market. He said that plenty of box shooks were on 
hand and that as a matter of fact the mills were over- 
stocked with boxes at the present time. Owing to the 
advance in price the orchard men have hesitated to make 
purchases in large quantities. Again, the request of the 
Government not to extend credit over a longer period 
than thirty days had retarded buying, especially when 
it was understood that in former years it has been custom- 
ary to carry orchardists for from three months to a year 
on their box contracts. 

‘‘Some of the commission men, unfortunately, have 
bought orchards outright, paying a definite amount for 
the crop on the trees,’’ he said, ‘‘and the advantage of 
not having to pack them or to purchase boxes has encour- 
aged other orchardists generally to await similar con- 
tracts which they hope the commission men will make in 
their individual cases. This has slowed down the purchase 
of boxes to such an extent that the mills are stocked 
up more than usual.’’ 

C. M. Crego, of the Western Pine Manufacturing Co., 
called the attention of Mr. Witherspoon to the fact that 
the Government is not in the market directly to let con- 
tracts for boxes, but that the purchase of shooks must be 
made by the companies or individuals furnishing Govern- 
ment supplies that must be packed in boxes. He urged 
that Mr. Witherspoon do something to bring the box 
manufacturers in closer touch with the actual buyers of 
shooks, 

‘It is economy to ship the shooks, knocked down, to the 
plant needing the boxes’? he said, ‘‘and the boxes should 
be put together at these plants. The manufacturers of 
this district are in a position to provide these shooks in 
large quantities and our western pine makes the finest 
wooden boxes known.’’ 

Data covering the output of the box plants of the dis- 
trict and the amount each plant is capable of producing 
under pressure will be compiled immediately. When this 
information is ready it will be given to Mr. Witherspoon 
to take to Washington early in September. An informal 
Meeting of box manufacturers was held yesterday and 
some data collected as a start on the survey. J. J. 
Marischal of the J. J. Marischal Co., of Spokane, is as- 
sisting in getting the material together. 








TO CONFER ON ACCIDENT PREVENTION 

Sr. Louis, Mo., August 27.—Prineiples of safety and 
their application to logging, lumbering and woodworking 
will have an important part in the program of the sev- 
enth annual congress of the National Safety Council, 
which will be held in St. Louis Sept. 16,17 and 18. The 
woodworking sectional meetings of the industrial division 
of the congress will hold sessions on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day and subjects of great importance to the industry will 
be discussed. 

KE. K. Pritchett, purchasing department, Haskelite 
Manufacturing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.,,is chairman; 
F. G. Lovett, Furniture Manufacturers’ ‘Association, 
Woodstock, Ont., Canada, vice chairman, and F. A. 
Barker, Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, sec- 
retary. It is expected that the meetings will attract 
many representatives of every branch of the wood-work- 
ing industry. The program for Tuesday, 9:30 to noon, 
follows: 

1. Report of chairman. 

2. Report of secretary. 

3. Reports of committees. 

4. Appointment of nominating committee. 

5. Addresses : 

9:30 a.m. I, Why Accidents Occur in the Logging Indus- 
try—R. L. Weathersby, Kirby Lumber Co., Silsbee, Tex. 

10 a.m. II. Infections and Blood Poison in the Woodwork- 
ing Industry—Dr. Leroy P. Kuhn, Surgeon, Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Casualty Co., Chicago. 

10:30 a.m. III, Hazards Connected with Employment of 
Women Operators in Woodworking Industries. 

lla.m, IV. Yard Accidents and Their Prevention—Julius 
Seidel, Julius Seidel Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

11:30 a.m. V. New Ideas and Methods to Keep Employees 
Interested in Safety Work—Lee Dunlap, chief factory in- 
spector, State of Missouri, St. Louis. 

The program for this section on Wednesday, 9:30 to 
noon, follows: 

9:30 a.m. I. Planning a Safety Crusade for the South— 
J. E. Rhodes, Secretary-Manager Southern Pine Association, 
New Orleans, La. 

10 a.m. Il. Are Sawmill Industries Keeping Pace with Ac- 
cident Prevention Progress ?—C, L. Harrison, Secretary Him- 
melberger-Harrison Lumber Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

10:30 a.m. III, Results of a Three Years’ Campaign to Re- 
duce Accident Prevention Progress—C. L. Harrison, F, D. 
Campau, Secretary Furniture Manufacturers’ Association, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The remainder of this session will be devoted to a general 
round table discussion—topics and discussions to be ex- 
temporaneous. 

The whole congress is to be conducted on a more elab- 
orate scale than ever, with the idea, as shown by the 
slogan of the council, to ‘‘ Help Win the War by Stopping 
Accidents.’’ One of the features of an informal dinner 
will be a 5-minute address by President Woodrow Wil- 
son by long distance telephone. At this dinner Jane 
Addams of Hull House, Chicago, will speak on ‘‘The 
New Place the War Has Given Women in Industry.’’ 

The general sessions will be presided over by David 
Van Schaack, president of the council. Charles M. 
Schwab, of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, will talk 
on ‘*The Democratization of Industry;’’ John Ring, 
jr., president of the Advertising Club of St. Louis, on 
‘*Nationalizing the Safety Idea;’’ Dr. Thomas Darling- 
ton, of the American Iron & Steel Institute, on ‘‘The 
Economic Value of Health of Industrial Employees.’’ 

The question of industrial housing will be discussed 
before several of the sections. 

St. Louis is planning to welcome the congress with a 
great community expression on safety in the form of 
Safety Week, Sept. 15 to 21. This will begin on Sunday 
with the preaching of sermons on safety in all of the 
churches. The police and fire departments are to codp- 
erate; there will be exhibits in store windows, talks in 
schools, mothers’ and club meetings and an exhibition 
on the streets of safety devices. St. Louis’ goal will be 
no accidents during safety week. 





RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen recently 
were issued from the United States Patent Office. Copies 
of them may be obtained from R. E. Burnham, patent and 
trademark attorney, Real Estate Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D, C., at the rate of 20 cents each. State number 
of patent and name of inventor when ordering: 


1,270,285. Band saw mill. George HB. Good, Rochelle, III. 

1,270,912. Adjustable device for use in cutting tenons. 
John A. BE. Woolcock, Heidelberg, Victoria, Australia, 

1,271,046. Lumber bundling frame. Carl A. Lohman, 
Seattle, Wash. 

1,271,233. Saw mounting. Willis 8S. Sherman, Milwaukee, 

8. 

1,271,473. Saw guard. Gustave T. Johnson, Beloit, Wis., 
assignor to P. B. Yates Machine Co., same place. 

1,271,571. Box nailing machine. William F. Harriett, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,271,606. Block dressing implement. John O’Laugblin, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

1,272,370. Portable boring machine. John J. Brosnan, 
Worcester, Mass, 

1,272,472. Unpiling device for lumber. Carl A. Lohman, 
Seattle, Wash. 

1,272,616. Saw sharpening device. Joseph B. Bujold, 
Granite Falls, Wash. 

1,272,691. Woodworker’s saw. Solomon Mahel, North 
Adams, Mass. 

= uaa Logging hook. Joseph HB. Saindon, Chehalis, 

ash. 

1,272,045. Barking drum. Herbert Guettler, Chicago, III., 
and William L. Davis, Eau Claire, Wis. 
7 —— Bevel cutting saw. George R, Merkley, Seattle, 

Jash. 

1,273,394. Chain saw. George Meyer, Seattle, Wash. 

1,273,422. Circular saw machine. Samuel M. Taylor and 
Albert D. Osborn, Blairsden, Cal. 

1,273,516. Woodworking machine. John S. Mardon and 
Louis D. Fay, Loyalton, Cal. 

1,273,717. Logging hook. Clifford D. Anderson, Knox Bay, 
and Einar Streng, Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada. 

1,273,947. Crate making machine. Charles W. Stevenson, 
Puyallup, Wash. 

1,274,012. Saw sharpening machine. William J. Days, 
Boston, Mass. 

1,274,171. Process of preserving wood. Max Landau, Ber- 


y 

1,274,231. Saw. John Bairs, Argenta, Ark. 

1,274,255. Detachable segment saw. Samuel T. Freas, 
Trenton, N. J., assignor to Henry Disston & Sons, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

1,274,270. Geometric wood carver. 


Albert Inglese, San 
Francisco, Cal. 





Do You Want 


Farmer Trade? 


you can get it by selling OK 
Products. They have a high 
reputation and an established demand among 
farmers. ‘They supply a real need on almost 
every farm. They increase farmer’s: profits. 


e r) 
®p, Sun-Lite Windows 
Kr NN —insure sunshine and sanitary condi- 
eR "s in hog houses—that means larger 

WIAs and healthier hogs—smaller losses in 
NNN litte pigs—bigger profits. 

Easily and quickly in- 
stalled in old houses or 
built into new ones. Made 
with a galvanized iron frame and 
a four-inch flashing on all sides; 
absolutely watertight; last a life- 
time. The glass is held firmly with 


copper clips, protected with wire screen. Made in 
five styles — stationary and ventilating. 


Cupolas 


—the most efficient barn and dairy house 
ventilating system. Giving satisfaction on 
thousands of farms. Heavy 
galvanized steel construction, shipped 
ready to install, easy to erect; abso- 
lutely bird, storm, rust and rat proof; 
neat in appearance. 

Write for our agency 
roposition and our plan 
or helping dealers sell OK 

Products. 
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That First Impression 


So Much 
Depends 
On It 


Hand your prospect 
a Wiggins card, 
and you produce 
a first impression 
that commands 
respectful atten- 
tion. 


EELCOMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA, 


€.K. HARRIS PIGHER BULOINe 
OALte AcENY CHICAG 






Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


are engraved with such skill and care that each card carries with it the 
distinction of supreme quality. 

Ask for tab of specimens, detach the cards one by one and observe 
their clean-cut edges, and the protection afforded by their being encased 
in convenient book-form style, Samples free on request, 

THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 So. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


Wickes waert- Boiler j 


Long dutch ovens are applied to this boiler to suc- 
poe bm ive overloads when burning sawdust 
and hog feed from saw mill. 


Ask for ‘‘Aids in the selection of 
oilers’’—sent free. 


THE WICKES BOILER CO. _ at 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
SALES OFFICES: 
New York City, 1716 West St. Bldg. 


Chicago, 76West Monroe St. Pittsburg, 1218 Empire Bidg. 
Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Bldg. Seattle, 736 Henry Bldg. Boston, 20! Devonshire St. 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 
| ‘nama Pac fic GRAND PRIZE 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS ;, 


>FORGINGS. Daily fa 
y 35500 Axes & Tools 
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FOR SALE 


Including :— 
Carriages, Niggers, Loaders, 
Trimmer, Edgers, Resaws, 
Sprockets and Chain, 
Shafting and Pulleys, 
Engine—281,,” x 62”, 
Log Machinery, 
All the machinery for a clothes 

pins mill, 

Filing Room Equipment, 
Belts—all kinds, 7%’ Wire Cable. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


~ 


a LUDINGTON, MICH, ia 








showing the contents of any 


Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner umber of pieces of dimen- 


sion lumber from 1x8-10 to 
1220-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 











WHITING 


LUMBER COMPANY 
PORT HURON, MICH. 


Michigan White Pine 
oe eo 


SPECIAL ITEMS: 
1 car 1x8 Fine Common & Better 1 car each 1x4, 10 to 16° No. 2, 


1 car each 5-4 & 8-4 No. 1 Cats 3 & 4Bara 

or § 1 car each 22446 No.1 Barnand 
1 car 4-4 No. 2 Cuts or Shop No. 2 Bara 
1 car each 1x4—12’ No.1 Dressing 1 car 1x 6 No. 3 Barn 

Ne. 1 Barn 1 car 1x12 No. 1 Dressing 


Oar location assures you quick delivery. 
Philadelphia Office: 1644 Land Title Bldg. 
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TROUT CREEK, MICH. 


Hardwood «4 Hemlock 


LUMBER 


ic» SHINGLES 
LATH 





¢ —~ 
The American Lumberman’s S¢vent’-twe Paces of tables, 





[American Lumberman, Palsher, 11 Ss Devtor St, Chicago | 
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Manvfacturers of a 








DON’T FORGET 
White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Selling, Pleesing, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 
Red 





aeaet Geuiies. Alcs 
Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., Sasinsx: 








Tell Us Your Needs in 
4-4 No. | Common and Better 
5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No. | Common and Better 
10-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
12-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Millis at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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St. Louis Hoo-Hoo Hear of Government Plans for Barge Line — Hoo-Hoo Treasurer 
Calls for Annual Dues 





Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 28.—Maj. A. A. Poland, Quarter- 
master’s Corps, U. 8. A., assigned to the staff of the chief 
of engineers and detailed for special duty in connection 
with inland waterways, gave St. Louis lumbermen today 
first hand facts concerning the Government barge line 
soon to be operated on the lower Mississippi River by 
the Government and all that has been done and will be 
done in Government development of transportation on 
the Mississippi and its tributaries, and what it means 
to the lumber industry. 

Major Poland was the speaker at the regular weekly 
luncheon meeting of the lumbermen and Hoo-Hoo of St. 
Louis at the American Annex Hotel. He has been work- 
ing on inland waterways problems since shortly after 
America entered the world war. He has recently been 
promoted from captain. He is a Hoo-Hoo and the 
familiar yell of that order greeted him as he arose to 
speak. ' 

After discussing the details of the barge line, Major 
Poland said that he had frequently been asked, ‘‘ Are you 
going to handle lumber?’’ Answering this he said: 

We will not be able to handle lumber at the beginning of 
our operations. The handling of lumber will require a large 
fleet of barges. We wiil not operate anything in this (initia1) 
fleet that is not safe at all stages of the water, high or low. 
Our plans contemplate the building of barges for that par- 
ticular purpose (Jumber). I predict that before a year we 
will have a fleet of barges that will be offered to lumbermen 
for their exclusive use. When that happens you will get a 
thru bill of lading, so that when you load your barge of 
lumber you will need to worry no more than if you had loaded 
it into a freight car. And you will have differential rates, 
altho they have not been established. But, what is more im- 
portant, you will get dependable service. ‘The St. Louis serv- 
ice will continue thruout ten months of the year, two months 
of winter intervening, but as far as Cairo the service will con 
tinue thru the year. 

Major Poland said that he had known most of the older 
generation of lumbermen, having been in transportation 
work for more than thirty years, that he had journeyed 
over every navigable waterway this side of the Rocky 
Mountains and had recently created a survey along the 
east coast from Pennsylvania to Miami, Fla., and found 
lumbermen very much interested in a barge line on the 
east coast. River transportation in the past, he said, had 
been handicapped by a lack of facilities, but the greatest 
detriment was a failure to issue thru bills of lading, and 
transportation was confined to port-to-port shipments. 
There was a great risk in the business and the usual 
business practices in the handling of bills of lading 
could not apply. He continued: 

I believe that the Government should control the operations 
of carriers on the river; control their rates and compel all 
carriers to serve all the people alike. Water carriers have 
always feared to publish tariffs ; they did not want to be under 
the control of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
commission has been found to be a very good thing for the 
rail carriers; it should be good for the water carriers. 

Major Poland told of what Government control had 
done for the New York barge control. He said that the 
Mississippi River is the next big problem. The railroads 
offered no objections to the former project, but these 
influences were set to work against the use of the Missis- 
sippi, but they availed nothing. ‘‘It was a very hard 
fight, but we won it,’’ he said, ‘‘and now the Govern- 
ment is committed to the control of the operation of the 
Mississippi.’’ Giving details of this, he said: 

This will mean an investment of $8,000,000 for the initial 
fleet. I do not think that will be the extent of our invest- 
ment for this reason: The Mississippi River has an un- 
limited carrying capacity. One of our best engineers has 
estimated that the carrying capacity of the Mississippi in its 
present condition, which means an 8-foot channel from here 
to New Orleans, exceeds that of 200 single track railroads. 
I think that estimate is conservative, because the carrying 
pee of the river is practically unlimited, 

Jhen we got authority from the director general of rail- 
roads to take over the lower Mississippi we immediately be 
gan to look for craft. We found that practically the only 
good equipment on the river was that owned by the United 
States Government and the splendid little fleet of the Kansas 
City-Missouri River Navigation Co., operating between Kan- 
sas City and St. Louis, which has been taken over. The 
service will be started with this fleet of twenty-five barges 
and five, possibly six, towboats, giving a weekly sailing, and 
possibly a little better, between St. Louis and New Orleans. 
The insurance rate will be very low and it is probable that 
the Government will carry insurance. Added to that we will 
have five steel barges with 700 to 900 horsepower. 

Maj. Poland said that plans are now being prepared 
for the construction of a fleet for the Mississippi. That 
will mean barges of probably 1,500 tons, and there prob- 
ably will be fifty of these barges, and the towboats will 
be of the most modern type. He declared that it would 
not be a case of picking the high-class freight and declin- 
ing the low-class freight. Arrangements will be made 
to pick up lumber barges and bring them here. 

How Theodore Brent, recently appointed traffic man- 
ager, is now working on tariffs was told. He said that 
the Government was now trying to give St. Louis what 
Chicago had. This is a rate to apply by river and rail, 
with the issuance of a thru bill of lading as now applies 
on the lakes. That this thru billing had been largely 
responsible for the growth of Chicago and other lake 
cities was stated. 

The fact that the Government is building eighteen 
steel barges and five or six tug boats for the upper Mis- 
sissippi, which would place cheap iron ore into St. Louis, 
was explained, as was the movement to open the Illinois- 
Michigan canal so that freight will be moved between 
St. Louis and Chicago. 

Major Poland said that a major, two lieutenants and a 
traffic officer were now making a survey of the Ohio River 
to determine its possibilities, with. possible results that 
it will connect with this fleet at Cairo. It was possible, 
he said, that the Missouri River also would be improved. 


In closing Major Poland said: 


The men who are today planning this fleet and its opera- 
tion are the best men in the country. And when this fleet 
is in operation it will be something St. Louis need not be 


ashamed of. You will be proud of what has been done on the 
river. The Government has taken control and it will mean 
wonderful things for St. Louis. 

On the suggestion of Julius Seidel, a rising vote of 
thanks was given to Major Poland. Mr. Seidel said that 
the importance of river traffic to St. Louis and the lum- 
bermen in particular could not be overestimated. 

EK. D. Tennant, secretary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, called 
attention to the fact that St. Louis will hold a concatena- 
tion on Sept. 9. At his suggestion next Wednesday’s 
luncheon will be a Hoo-Hoo meeting. W. L. Evans will 
preside and will be assisted by the Hoo-Hoo committee. 

Charles E. Price presided at today’s meeting and his 
aids were H. E. McKee and J. H. Moverly. Roy M. Ed- 
monds, St. Louis representative of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, introduced the speaker. 








HOO-HOO CONCATENATION AT SAN FRANCISCO 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Aug. 24.—Vicegerent Snark R. T. 
Buzard, of the bay district of California, has made elab- 
orate preparations for a concatenation to be held at the 
San Francisco Commercial Club on the night of Aug. 29 
as a grand wind-up of the Hoo-Hoo year. A good-sized 
class of kittens is expected to be initiated. F. E. Conner, 
of Sacramento, Vicegerent of the valley district, who will 
hold a concatenation in Fresno on Aug. 24, has been 
promised the aid of a good delegation of San Francisce 
Hoo-Hoo, who have planned to make the trip to the 
‘*Raisin City.’’ 








A CALL TO HOO-HOO TO PAY UP 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 26.—Every member of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo will receive notice within 
the next few days from E. D. Tennant, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, that annual dues are payable Sept. 9. Prompt pay- 
ment of dues will make 1t unnecessary to send more than 
one notice. Mr. Tennant states that a saving of $1,000 
to the order in postage, stationery and clerk hire will be 
effected thereby. This is a considerable item. 

In his notice Mr. Tennant calls attention to the fact 
that failure to pay dues before Oct. 9 will cancel the death 
benefit policy. This can be renewed later, it is true, but 
the insurance is not again effective until after sixty 
days if allowed to lapse. To emphasize this point Mr. 
Tennant states that eight members died during 1918 who 
forgot to pay dues and their families lost the benefit. 
Discussing this feature, the Secretary-Treasurer says: 

Our death benefit is entirely dependent upon prompt pay- 
ment of dues. Its operation has proved beyond all doubt the 
great need for such a benefit in connection with the lumber 
industry. Your payment of dues helps maintain it. In 
event of death your family gets back more than Hoo-Hoo 
ever cost you. Your support enables Hoo-Hoo to extend 
a direct helping hand to the beneficiaries of your deceased 
fellow members ; all on $3.65 per year—one cent per day. 

The vital bond of fraternal brotherhood is needed in the 
lumber industry more now than ever. Your support of Hoo- 
Hoo helps to strengthen and maintain it, 

During the coming year the Order of Hoo-Hoo will be 
called upon by the Lumbermen-Soldiers’ Welfare Fund com- 
mittee to assist in war relief work as it affects our lumber- 
men-soldiers and their dependents. Hoo-Hoo can do this 
work by the loyal support of its members. We count on you. 

Dues of members on active service are remitted, Hoo- 
Hoo looking to those at home to make up for those ‘‘ over 
there.’’ 

The offices of Hoo-Hoo are to be moved temporarily 
from the twelfth to the eighth floor of the Wright Build- 
ing. This change was made necessary because of a build- 
ing adjoining. 





CONSTRUCTION OF MILL PROGRESSING RAPIDLY 


CLEAR LAKE, WASH., Aug. 24.—Work on construction 
of the new sawmill plant of the Clear Lake Lumber Co. 
progresses rapidly; most of the machinery has come and 
is being installed. In fact, the power plant is nearly 
completed, and it is expected to start the wheels turning 
in about a week. B. R. Lewis, vice president and general 
manager of the company, recently made a hurried trip 
Kast to expedite shipment of the equipment and supplies. 

The shingle plant of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., which 
was not injured by last spring’s fire, continues running 
to capacity, the trade taking care of the output, which 
is strictly a ‘‘Rite-Grade’’ product. The company also 
is filling large orders from the big stock of lumber on 
hand at the time of the fire, and expects to take care of 
its trade this way until the new sawmill is in operation. 

C. Lemberg & Co., who have the contract for 25,000 
yards of rock work on the logging road of the Clear Lake 
Lumber Co., on Day Creek, expect to complete the work 
next month. This road will open up one of the finest 
belts of timber in the Skagit Valley. 

I. J. MacConnell, one of the Clear Lake Lumber o.’s 
salesmen, reports crop conditions in the Dakotas as ex- 
ceptionally good. The corn crop in South Dakota, he pre- 
dicts, will be the best that State ever has had. This will 
mean a demand in that section for north Coast forest 
products. 

ee ee ee ed 

A ‘‘STIRRING’’ suggestion along the line of sugar con- 
servation is made in a bulletin recently issued by the 
National Sugar Refining Co. According to this authority 
100,000,000 cups of coffee and 70,000,000 cups of tea are 
consumed daily in the United States. If an average of a 
half-teaspoonful of sugar is left undissolved in the bot- 
tom of each cup the daily waste will be 1,700,000 pounds. 
It is estimated that one-half of the total household con- 
sumption of sugar is for coffee and tea. Undoubtedly 
a worthwhile saving of this very essential commodity can 
be effected by using less sugar and stirring until thoroly 
dissolved. 
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FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 











BRITISH LUMBER STOCKS AND PRICES 


The stocks of logs and lumber at Liverpool, England, are 
reported on in “Farnworth & Jardine’s Wood Circular,” under 
date of Aug. 1, 1918, as follows: 


During the last month, the arrivals were very light, and 
entirely on Government account, the importation of all woods 
being subject to Government license. Deliveries were fair, but 
naturally held in check by the depleted condition of stocks. 

The full text of the ‘Timber Control Order, 1918,” dated 
July 16, was made known by the Board of Trade, and proves 
a most comprehensive measure, embracing all branches of the 
trade. The rationing scheme came into operation on July 22, 
and merchants have been notified of the quantities of ‘soft- 
woods they are entitled to, under the first installment, on a 
ge of the average of the three years immediately preceding 

ne war, 


Canadian Woods.—PineE,—Stocks (all held in Manchester) 
were slightly reduced, leaving present holdings at 27,000 cubic 
feet. WANEY PINE.—First class: Nominal consumption ; very 
light stocks. Second class: Little demand. SQuaRE PINB, 
Rep PINE, OAK.—No stocks. ELM.—Square: June import 
has been absorbed, leaving the market without supplies. PINB 
DeEALS.—Light import with small consumption. 


New Brunswick and Nova Scotia Spruce and Pine Deals.— 
No import to Liverpool. The arrivals of 490 standards went 
to Manchester, and the bulk of the consumption of 1,550 
standards was from stocks in Liverpool. The total holdings, 
including the Manchester Canal, stand at 5,720 standards, 
against 8,550 last year and 23,860 standards in 1916. Pinn 
DEALS.—Stock exhausted. 


Birch.—Locs.—About 2,000 cubic feet accounted for by 
deliveries ; stocks are very light, totalling 4,000 cubic feet. 
PLANKS.——No arrivals, but stocks are only slightly reduced. 


United States Woods.—Arrivals of poplar, satin walnut, 
cypress, ash lumber etc. during the last month were exceed- 
ingly light, and almost entirely for Government acount. 
— are small and largely held to the Timber Controller’s 
order. 


Pitch Pine.—Locs.—The arrivals to Liverpool and Man- 
chester during July amounted to 3,000 cubic feet, compared 
with 18,000 cubic feet during the corresponding period last 
year. Hewn.—The market is bare, and there have been no 
transactions. SAwNn.—The import was light and insufficient ; 
trading is practically at a standstill. PLANKS AND Boarps.— 
for gaa arrivals went direct into consumption. Stocks are 
small, 


United States Staves.—Arrivals of most descriptions have 
again been heavy; almost all are stored for account of the 
Controller, and the stock is steadily accumulating. <A few 
palm oil shipments, however, have been distributed to local 
consumers, but the general cooperage business is in a very 
uncertain condition. CANADA Burr Straves.—No arrivals and 
no stock. WHITE AND RED OAK.—60-inch pipes: Practically 
no import; continued demand for Government requirements 
and for trans-shipment. New OrLEANS HOGSHEADS AND Bar- 
RELS.—Small import. Boston anp New York Etc.—Arrivals 
have again been on a very liberal scale, especially dressed 
stock, which is in demand at full rates. 

Sequoia (CALIFORNIA REDWOOpD).—The position is unaltered 
and fresh business impracticable. 

Kauri Pine.—No import; stock is held for Government 
account. 

Greenheart.—No arrivals, small consumption, the stock is 
moderate ; good inquiry for fresh, well-squared logs of usual 
dimensions, 

Japanese Oak.—Loas.—No arrivals or sales. 
Holdings are nearly exhausted, 








LUMBER. 


British Columbia and Oregon Pine.—Yhe arrivals were 
22,000 cubie feet, largely decks, for Government account. 
Half this quantity went direct into consumption, leaving the 
available supply of all descriptions at 63,000 cubic feet. 


Silver Spruce.—Moderate arrivals, good demand continues 
for suitable specifications and grades. 

Siberian Pine.—Locs.—No _ stock. 
change. 

East India Teak.—BurMaH AND S1AM.—Squares: The 
import totalled 250 loads, slightly more than half being in 
transit. Stocks amount to 250 loads, about half of which is 
on the quay and expected to go direct into consumption. 
Import licenses are difficult to obtain. PLANKS AND CONVER- 
SIONS.—About 365 loads imported, practically all destined for 
other markets. This largely accounts for the satisfactory 
consumption figures, local stocks being lightly called upon. 
Holdings light. Java Squares.—No change. FLITCHES, 
PLANKS ETc.,—Stocks almost exhausted. 

Baltic and European Woods.—Fir TiMBER.—No market. 
RED AND WHITE DraLs.—Import nil. Consumption 1,200 
standards ; stocks largely situated at Manchester, amounting to 
7,870 standards. FLoorRING BoArps.—Deliveries nominal ; 
stocks are light, viz.: 290 standards, with Manchester almost 
unsupplied, 


PLANKS ETC.—NOo 


The prices on North American woods rule as follows : 
From the United States Etc 


ARTICLES—— Aug. 1, 1918 


£ s.d. £s.d 
Pitch PInE— 
Mewn, per cubic foot...5 3. i vse ccess 0 60to 0 73 
AW, DAT CHOIC TOO. i 6 b.s0-0:60.610 vbr oe £.8.; 13 a A 
Deals and boards, prime, per standard. 40 00.. 60 00 
peexs, standard, per eandere ; ay + £40 CC 60 00 
Jeals, merchantable, per standar¢ or 
Deals, S. E. & S., per standard 35 00.. 48 00 
Sleepers, per standard........ cee. 30 090 42 00 
K D saps, per standard.......sse00+ 30 00 42 00 
WHITEWooD—- 
Logs (prime), per cubic foot........ 0:16.6..; 0 12:6 
Planks and boards, per cubic foot.... 0126.. 1 090 
OaK 
Logs, per cubic foot...........ee00. 0100... 0150 
Wagon planks, per cubic foot........ 0126... 0150 
Coffin planks and boards, per cubic foot 0 15 0 017 6 
Quartered planks and boards, per) 
cubie foot 
Plain planks and boards, per cubic | 09126 0176 
foot J 
. 0 86.. 0106 
Round logs, per cubie foot.........- B oe 
Planks, per cubic foot.........+++++ 0:26°0... O2R 6 
Hickory— 
Round logs, per cubic foot........-.+- 010/066 "O10 
ELM— 

Round logs, per cubie foot.........+- 0 8<6.. 0.41056 
at 0106.. 0150 
tound logs, per cubic foot.........+-- 0 i 5 

Prepared flooring, per standard...... 35 00.. 45 00 
Cypress— 
Boards, per cubic foot........+-++++ 010.6... O17 6 
Satin waALNUT-— 
Boards, per cubic foot..........+++- 0:15.60... O° 87°¢ 
* Hazen prnp— 
Boards, per cubic foot..........++++ 0.12:0..' 0150 


Staves—New Orleans— 
Canada butts, 66 inches long, per 


panille ee gh Re EE O55 Pee as ae ° B.% 900 8 ¢ 
ouble extra heavy, per mille........ on 

Wine pipe, extra LLM any per mille.....180 00..200 00 
Hogshead, extra heavy, per mille..... 80 00.. 90 00 
Barrel, extra heavy, per mille..... u< 6-80... Tes 


Boston, New York and Philadelphia— £ 2d. £ s.d. 
Extra heavy pipe, per mille.......... 100 00.110 00 
TAGE IG, DOF WG. 60 oo oc ececescs 60 00.. 65 O00 
Ww. Oo. W. hogshead, rough and 

CRONIN. ORO TRITON, 66 oc 5 eo cnink caw 80 00.. 90 00 
Second ig hogshead, rough and 

ORONO, WEF WHAMG ss ose c ccc cccces 55 00.. 65 00 
VISIT AIOE A URINE C Ale oie ig 0 01s b oOue 06s 45 00.. 50 00 
BASCOIS, HOP MIs. c cerieetowsse 50 00.. 55 00 

Baltimore, Norfolk Ete. 

WHUG TG, DOP MING. occ cccevccccces 65 00.. 75 00 
FIORBHERG, POP MENO,. .. 60 scccceece ce 50 00 55 00 
BGETOl, PEP TMC. se scwscwseeoene 40 00 45 00 
From British America 
ARTICLES— Aug. 1,1918 
£ s.d. £ s.d. 

YELLOW PINE TIMBER— 

Quebec, square pine, per cubic foot... 0 46to 0 60 
Waney board, per cubic foot......... ») 6O.. o-7-9 
St.’ John, 18-inch average, per cubic 

OT Sa iy (pg Sa ae eee ee 46. 0 60 

Rep PINE, per cubic foot......cccccces 0.40. 0 49 

OaK— 

First quality, per cubie foot......... 012 6. 0150 
Second quality, per cubic foot....... 0100 0 12 6 

PUG es Cte ROG c :o.0 0.0.00 60:00 e100 wee 0 10 6. 015 0 

PE OE CUNO FOGG. 6:00:95 0.0 0:86 «sewers ee 0 76 0 10 6 

BircH— 

St. John, per cubic foot............. 0. $8@.. C2e9 
Quebec, per cubic foot.............. So Oi 0 10 6 
Nova Scotia, etc., per cubic foot...... GC £6... @ 209 

BIRCH PLANKS, per cubic foot......... oO. % Ge 010 6 

DEALS— 

Quebec, yellow, first quality, per 

fn sraiaie. 5.4.06 ok O04 06-6680 52 00.. 6 00 
Second quality, per standard......... 45 10 0.. 54 00 
Third quality, per standard.......... 43 00.. 45 00 


DEALS, SPRUCE— 
St. John, Miramichi etc., per standard, 32 10 0.. 38 10°0 


Nova Scotia etec., per standard....... 3110 0.. 387100 
Boarps— 
Spruce etc., per standard............ 380 10 0.. 37 00 
PINE— 
British Columbian and Oregon logs, per 
oasis a pete as bes 6 98-6eR o.. 7 @.. 090 
British Columbian and Oregon planks, 
WON Re pits <e-eoR ees neesss 36 00.. 48 00 
Oars— 
Ash, per running foot............... On: DO. OSs sg 





J. E. PHILIPPI, of New York City, has been appointed 
American commercial attache at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and 
will be assigned to the American embassy at that city. The 
position of commercial attache in Brazil is considered of 
special importance at this time when the relations between the 
two countries are becoming more cordial every day as a 
result of the common interest in the outcome of the war. Mr. 
Philippi has had a wide experience covering seventeen years in 
the Latin American market. 





STATUS OF GERMANY’S MERCHANT MARINE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 27.—The Nordische Kolonial 
Kentor (Northern Colonial Bureau, Ltd.) in Hamburg has 
issued a pamphlet, entitled “German shipping before, during 
and after the war,’ which contains valuable statistics. The 
German merchant marine amounted to 5,459,296 gross register 
tons on Jan. 1, 1914. Shipowners have thus far direct and 
indirect losses of about 800 ships with about 2,900,000 gross 
register tons, or more than 50 percent. If the ships still 
lying in neutral harbors are counted as lost as a precautionary 
measure, about two-thirds of the entire German merchant 
marine would be done away with. In comparison with these 
losses the following table of new ships ordered by German 
steamship companies during the war is of interest : 

Of the leading companies the Hamburg-America Line is 
building the Bismarck, with 56,000 tons; the turbine steamer 
Tirpitz, with 32,000 tons, and three other ships of 32,000 tons 
each in Hamburg yards. Near Bremen, nine steamers are 
being built, of which four, with a cargo capacity of 18,000 
tons each, will be the largest freighters in the world. The 
Flensburg yard is building three large passenger and freight 
boats, while two other steamers of 13,000 tons each are in 
order. 

Tecklenberg, Goestemunde, is building two cargo steamers 
of 17,000 tons each for the Panama Canal Service. The 
Hamburg-South American Co. has four cargo steamers being 
built at various yards aside from the Cape Polonic, an im- 
proved sister ship of the Cape Trafalgar (18,000 tons), new, 
sunk, The North German Lloyd is building two large liners, 
Columbus and Hindenburg, of 35,000 tons each, and two 
more ships of 12,000 tons each. The African Line is building 
six, the Hansa Line twelve, and the Kosmos Line, ten 
steamers, ranging from 9,000 to 13,000 tons. 

According to the above the leading lines are building about 
950,000 tons altogether, which is not nearly enough to replace 
the losses of the German merchant marine’ during the war. 
It was therefore necessary to encourage new construction by 
Governmental measures. This purpose is served by the law 
regarding the reconstruction of the merchant marine recently 
passed by the Reichstag. 





A REPORT received by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce concerning new industries in South Africa, writ- 
ten by Consul General George H. Murphy of Cape Town, 
contains the announcement that box making has been very 
largely extended both on the coast and in the inland prov- 
inces. This applies to both card and wood boxes. 





ALLIED COMMERCIAL BODY IN ARGENTINA 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 27.—Robert 8S. Barrett, com- 
mercial attache at Buenos Aires, has transmitted the fol- 
lowing : 

An Allied chamber of commerce has been organized in 
Buenos Aires with the object of unifying and promoting the 
commercial and trade interests of the nations at war with 
the Central Powers. The Allied chamber will be governed 
by three delegates from each of the British, French, Italian, 
and Belgian chambers of commerce and three delegates from 
the American Commercial Club. Headquarters have been 
opened in the center of Buenos Aires with a paid secretary 
in charge. From this headquarters information of interest 
to the various organizations constituting the Allied chamber 
will be forwarded, EARS Eo 

AccorDING to Trade Commissioner Axel Oxholm, who is 
investigating the lumber markets of Finland and Scandi- 
navia, a wooden cork is now being used in Sweden because 
of the shortage of the true cork. The substitute is made 
of quick-growing pine, with wide annual rings, to allow 
the upper part of the cork to swell after the punch has been 
used. A sample cork has been transmitted by Mr. Oxholm, 
which may be inspected at the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce or its district or coéperative offices. 














Living Room in the residence of Arthur Wood, Ardsley, N.Y.» 
owing Birch stained beams and enameled standing trim. 


Birch 


—the Aristocratic Wood 
at Nominal Cost 


Birch can be stained and finished to 
imitate the more expensive woods, 
thereby offering beauty and dura- 
bility at a cost which will appeal to 


economical buyers. 


The delicate variations of grain and 
tone of Red Birch especially will 
immediately win the admiration of 
your customers. Show them how 
it is adapted to interior work, base, 
casing, flooring, mouldings, panels, 
ornamental columns, newel posts, 
stairways, grills, mantels, doors, etc. 


Merit Makes It 
A Good Seller 


for retail lumber dealers and in sug- 
gesting that you place a stock of it 
in your yard and be prepared to 
supply the demand for Birch, we are 
certain we are tipping you off toa 
profitable seller. Birch has already 
made good and the country-wide 
advertising it has been given will 
surely increase the demand for it 
among the more fastidious builders. 









If you are in Boautifut 
clined to ge 

monsomet @ Dirch 
these good Sees 





sales and pro- 
fits, ask any of the firms shown below 
to send you a copy of their Birch Book 
“A” and to suggest some of the best sell- 
ing items, Do it now. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., B. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 
Chassell, Mich. Wausau, Wis. 
MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 1. STEPHENSON CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. Wells, Mich. 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO., WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
Marinette, Wis. Hayward, Wis. 
OCONTO COMPANY, BAY DE NOQUET CO., 
817 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Nahma, Michigan. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., FLANNER-STEGER LAND & LBR. CO. 
Goodman, Wis. Blackwell, Wis. 
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_ PITTSBURGH 








AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINES 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substitute 
for Planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and carry 
large stocks of 


idaho White Pine 
California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 
Mich. and Minn. White Pine. 


Also YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our sew mill at Lenox, Ky., Is now operating. 
Our new mill at Florala, Ala., and Paxton, Fla., will start about Sept. 15 


White Pine 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO,'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 















IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 











West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Presson BOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
Oliver 7 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co., piernuncn és. 

















PHILADELPHIA 








William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 


? + e e “— 
Everhirg North Carolina Pine 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


| Hallowell & Souder, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
@ 


Remember 


a Our Southern buyer personally inspects our 
shipments in 


Longleaf and Shortieaf 


Yellow Pine 


All up-to.grade stock with quick service. 


OWEN M. BRUNER COMPANY 





























Colonial Trost Bldg, __ Afar cate ”_ PHILADELPHIA, pa) 








WARTIME ASPECTS OF MOTOR TRUCK TRANSPORT 





Move to Establish Return Load Bureaus—Control of Army Motor Vehicles Centralized 
—Motor Trucks Indispensable in the Spruce Belt 





HIGHWAYS TRANSPORT BODY IS ACTIVE 


The work of the highways transport committee of the 
Council of National Defense is now being developed in such 
a way as to take in every State of the Union. Thru the 
medium of State highway transport bodies, functioning with 
the National committee, this organization in some States is 
being developed down to counties and even to communities. 
District bodies have been organized in most States. 

The main activities of the National, and its allied highways 
transport bodies are for the present being devoted directly 
to the following main activities: 

Return loads bureaus; rural express; codperation with 
Federal Railroad Administratiom; transport operating efli- 
ciency. 

These activities may be briefly interpreted as follows: 

Return loads bureaus—Elimination of empty running of 
trucks by the bringing together of shipper and truck owner in 
S aeaaael way, so as to provide a ful load wherever pos- 
sibie, 

Rural motor express—Rapid development of the use of the 
motor truck in regular daily service over a fixed route with a 
definite schedule of stops and charges; gathering farm 
produce, milk, live stock, eggs ete., and on the return trip 
carrying merchandise, machinery, supplies etc. for farmers 
and others along the route. 

Coéperation with Federal Railroad Administration—Taking 
of congestion from crowded rails on to the open highways and 
also freeing terminals from railroad and express congestion. 

Transport operating efliciency—-The making of transporta- 
tion more efficient, which end will be sought thru encourage- 
ment of such use of highways transports as will operate to 
avoid the making of trips with only part loads; also, briefly, 
the elimination of waste efforts, man power and time in 
loading and unloading. 

Typical of the work being done by some of the State high- 
way transport bodies, that already inaugurated in such 
representative States as Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Illinois and Colorado may be suggested. For in- 
stance, resolutions recently adopted at a meeting of the 
Michigan highways transport committee point the way to the 
manner in which that enterprising State is aiding in this 
vital phase of the war work. 

Resolutions, in part, recommend that inter-city and rural 
motor express and return loads bureaus be established where 
practicable in every part of the State; that steps be taken to 
have the State constitution amended and suitable legislation 
enacted to aid in the granting of franchises, properly re 
stricted, for organizing and equipping motor express lines, 

Similar activities are under way in the other States named. 





MOTOR TRANSPORT CORPS CREATED 


Announcement is made by the War Department of the 
creation of a motor transport corps to take over complete 
control of all motor vehicles in the Army from motorcycles 
to trucks. This follows the lead of the French and British 
armies, which long ago found it advisable to put their motor 
equipment under single heads. The new corps is commanded 
by Col. Charles B. Drake, a West Point graduate and officer 
of experience in motor transport work. Eventually the corps 
will comprise about 5,000 officers and 200,000 men, “Among 
the advantages sought,” says the War Department’s state- 
ment, “is the more perfect standardization of equipment, 
resulting in greater efficiency and economy of operation and 
permitting more fluent interchange of drivers and parts. The 
problems associated with supplying parts and making repairs 
will be greatly simplified.” 





A moror truck recently bought by Newton & Chestnut for 
use in their lumber camp in Allegheny County, New York, 
makes the round trip of fourteen miles to the railroad six 
times a day, carrying 3,500 feet of hemlock or hardwood lum- 
ber at a trip, thus loading a car each day. The owners have 
laid a mile of plank road, made up of 8-inch beech and maple 


planks laid on four stringers without nailing. As it will re-~ 


main down only about a year it is expected that the lumber 
will not be very much damaged. 


—_—~~ 


HUSTLING OUT THE SPRUCE 


It has been said that this is a war of machinery and en- 
gineering, and the statement contains much truth, tho the 
real decisive factor in this or any war of course is the fight- 
ing man, All that machinery can do is to arm, equip, feed, 
clothe and transport the soldier and give him the means of 
making his efforts count against the enemy. That, among 
many other things, means airplanes, without which the mod- 
ern army is absolutely helpless. Not only in building the 
airplanes but in getting out the enormous quantities of 


; 














THIS SPRUCE LOG WEIGHS ALMOST TEN TONS 


spruce required much mechanical equipment and engineering 
skill, as well as a great amount of man power, are required. 
These factors are graphically shown in the accompanying 
photographs. The truck and its crew of soldier-loggers illus- 
trate both the mechanical and the man-power factors. Thou- 
sands of men like these are busy getting out spruce for air- 
planes. This particular group was working near Raymond, 
Wash., when this picture was taken. 

The mechanical problems that must be daily met and over- 
come are more than hinted at in the other photographs. Here 
is a spruce log scaling 3,300 feet, weighing six pounds to the 
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FEDERAL TRUCK WITH SOLDIER LOGGERS 


foot or a total of 19,800 pounds—almost ten tons. Truly, 
some log! And, it may be added, some load for a truck, yet 
hardly the average burden daily hauled by the Standard 
trucks used by the United States Signal Corps on the Mc 
Clelland Highway east of Enumclaw, Wash. Few single 
logs are larger, but the trucks often carry two smaller ones. 
The road winds around the mountain side, largely downgrade 
it is true, but the strain and twist upon the truck may easily 
be imagined. Attention is called to the massive construction 
of the frame on which the great log securely rests. 

When the history of the war is finally written no little 
credit must be given to the part played by the motor truck 
in getting out the timber for airplanes and ships as well as in 
the transporting of supplies of all kinds both in this country 
and at the front. 





~ 


Auto trucks have been put into the business of hauling ship 
knees from the logging camps to ship building concerns. An- 
drew Johnson, of Winlock, Wash., who is getting out knees in 
that district, recently purchased in Tacoma a 2-ton White 
truck which will be especially fitted for the work. A power 
winch is placed on the body back of the driver’s seat so that 
it can be operated by the driver and used to haul the big knees 
on to the truck. The truck will haul the knees over corduroy 
roads to the railroad station for shipment to the yards. 


—_ 


NO BAN ON GASOLINE FOR TRUCKS 


The order issued by the Government this week that the 
utmost economy be observed in the use of gasoline, and 
barring the driving of pleasure automobiles on Sundays east 
of the Mississippi River, does not in any way affect the use 
of motor trucks or tractors employed in actual transporta- 
tion of freight. These vehicles are specifically excluded from 
the provisions of the order, 





_ One nese 


LOGGERS engaged in getting out timber on the mountain 
road in the Tacoma Eastern Railroad district, Washington 
State, are adding more and more auto trucks to their equip- 
ment. Not long ago W. A. Wilcox, who is logging on the hill 
road near East Tacoma, added two 5-ton GMC trucks to his 
equipment. Both will be operated with trailers. Fred Plue- 
maker, who is logging on the mountain road near the Tea 
house, has added a 34%4-ton GMC truck to his equipment. He 
has been operating a 2-ton and a 5-ton truck. 





SALES OF U. 8. TRUCKS INCREASE 


Immediate results of the increase in short haul freight 
rates have been felt by the motor truck makers provided 
the results observed by Forrest J. Alvin, general manager 
of the United States Motor Truck Co., are to be taken into 
the reckoning. Mr. Alvin says that with the announcement 
of the increases the demands upon his company started. 
Several hundred trucks for immediate driving away were 
asked and dealers and distributers from all over the country 
made pilgrimages to the factory to secure trucks and 
promises of future delivery. Mr. Alvin says that there had 
never been, in the history of his company, so general a 
demand within so short a time. 


—o~ rm 


THERE are today in service in this country over 400,000 
motor trucks, 

THERE are eight motor truck mail routes in operation in the 
Kast, and prospect that others will be added in the near 
future. Quantities of mail are being handled over these 
routes as expeditiously as by regular mail lines and in some 
cases have proved even quicker. The greatest advantage, 
however, is in relieving the railroads, which already are bur 
dened by unprecedented traffic. The use by the Government 
of motor trucks for the mail service is sure to prove a strong 
boost for the good roads’ movement. 

ONE great advantage gained by using motor trucks, the 
White Wood Products Co., of Crothersville, Ind., reports, 
is that it enables them to get the logs to its mill promptly 
as needed. This concern, which manufactures turned wooden 
ware, formerly depended wholly or in part upon farmers’ 
teams for bringing in logs and there were times when the 
farmers were too busy to haul for them. The company 
has since last March been using two 314-ton Indiana trucks 
in its logging operations. 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK _ | 





The general situation is unchanged compared with a week 
ago, but a slightly more optimistic feeling is evidenced by 
manufacturers and jobbers in some sections of the country. 
This perhaps is due to the fact that the industry is becoming 
adjusted to the inevitable conditions growing out of the war, 
and instead of relying to any very considerable extent upon 
business from the regular, normal sources is endeavoring to 
develop trade along war lines. This finds expression thru the 
newly organized war service committee of the industry, with 
headquarters at Washington, which rapidly is getting a grasp 
on the situation and doubtless will see that no opportunity 
is lost whereby the millwork industry may participate in war 
orders. The outlook, too, is very encouraging for a heavy 
trade in storm sash and doors. The advertising campaign 
inaugurated by the trade extension and publicity committee 
of the Wholesale Sash & Door Association has begun and if 
backed up by the retailers, to reach the consumers, no doubt 
will result in a very considerable volume of business. Govern- 
ment construction in various parts of the country is calling 
for large quantities of sash, doors and millwork, and it looks 
as tho this demand is to continue for an indefinite period, as 
extensions and new projects constantly are being planned. 
The demand from country yards is of quite limited pruportions 
as yet, but seems to be picking up gradually. 

Reports from the St. Paul and Minneapolis territory say 
that harvest and thrashing operations have been interfered 
with to a considerable degree by rains, and this has had its 
effect in delaying buying by country yards for the fall trade. 
The tendency is to wait and see what farm demand will 
develop. Crops thruout that section are good and financial 
returns to the farmers will be large, so there is reason to 
expect some fall business, but it will be limited by the shortage 
of labor for building and difficulty of securing some kinds 
of material. Some war contracts are being placed with plants 
in the Twin Cities, Labor conditions at the Minneapolis sash 
and door factories have not changed greatly since the so-called 
strike called by the carpenters’ union, which is endeavoring 
to unionize the plants. Some of the men have returned to 
work and the strikers have made no gain. The factories, 
however, are all operating on somewhat reduced schedules, 

St. Louis factories are getting a very considerable volume 


of Government business, which helps the situation in that city. 
The general opinion is that small orders from retail dealers 
will foot up a respectable total; at least a large percentage 
of the retailers seem quite optimistic. Trade from regular 
channels together with war work it is expected will keep 
plants running at full capacity the balance of-this year. The 
strike situation at St. Louis is clearing up and most of the 
workers are returning gradually to their employment. The 
strike was not at any time of sufficient consequence materially 
to affect operations. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men view the future 
with much uncertainty. Private business is decreasing and 
while there is considerable Government work the tendency is 
to standardization. The reduction in the number of sizes and 
ithe adoption of certain styles tend to save time but also lessen 
the work of the sash and door manufacturers. Returns on 
such orders as come in are generally acceptable, but the sash 
and door men would like to get more business besides work 
for the cantonments., 

The factories of the Cincinnati district are realizing some 
of the activity that was looked for when the Government en- 
terprises planned for the Ohio Valley got under way. This 
serves to relieve the abnormal quiet in the millwork industry, 
but it is expected that this business will be out of the way be- 
fore winter, after which the mills have to depend on the 
extra work thrown their way by the war industries coépera- 
tive movement. 

Door factories connected with the California white and 
sugar pine mills are operating at a rate of production to suit 
the demand, with such labor as is available. Open sash and 
door stock is being turned out in sufficient quantities to take 
care of the present market. Business is quiet at the San 
Francisco sash and millwork plants, with a fair amount of 
business being done at the door factories in the Bay territory. 

Manufacturers and jobbing distributers of window glass 
report business quiet. Not much change in the general situa- 
tion is expected in the near future. Stocks are low and the 
logic of the situation favors a higher range of prices even- 
tually. Therefore manufacturers of glazed sash and other 
users of window glass in quantity will do well to anticipate 
their needs as far as possible, 








Located in the heart of the Southern 
Hardwood district and having at our 
command five big railroads and 
three navigable rivers, the following 
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A VALUABLE TREATISE ON CARRIAGE FEEDS 


One of the first essentials to the successful operation of a 
sawmill is a first class carriage feed, the quality of the manu- 
facture depending greatly upon the ease and smoothness with 
which the feed operates. In order to keep the mill running 
at maximum capacity it must be built to operate with mini- 
mum wear and the least possible shut downs for repairs, and 
unless it is of the best design and workmanship costly delays 
inevitably will result. Quality and capacity depend mostly 
on the sawyer, but the sawyer depends on his “rig,’”’ of which 
the feed is an important part. A first class feed and an 
easy operating feed lever will enable the sawyer to work at 
greatest efficiency and show the best results both in quality 
and cost of production. 

The feed, in short, is a vital part of the sawing equipment, 
and as such it is of particular interest to every manufacturing 
lumberman to exercise care in selection. In its bulletin No. 
1722 the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., describes its complete line of scientifically constructed 
carriage feeds, of rope and steam types, with valves and 
other accessories. This bulletin is a logical and complete 
treatise on the carriage and its feed, and the text, clear 
enough in itself, is further explained by a number of photo- 
graphs and cross-sections. Before installing a new feed the 
Jumberman should not fail to obtain a copy of this bulletin 
No. 1722, which may be obtained free by addressing the 
company. 


SIMPLE DEVICE FOR CLEANING SMOKE STACK 


In many industrial plants there are large smoke or kiln 
stacks that become clogged with soot. It is necessary, in 
order to maintain draft, that they be cleaned frequently. 
A simple, economical and most efficient method to accomplish 
this is to “shoot” the stack with the “Stack Gun” and FFF 
blasting powder. This gun can be used in cleaning either 





lined or unlined 

Mena fh coual stacks, brick or steel, 

‘ pss without fear of in- 
x-p z Ca > jury to either the 


stack or the lining. 
H The gun can be 
made out of an old 
' piece of  shafting 
: about 4 inches in 
a diameter and 14 
~ inches to 16 inches 
long. Bore a hole 
1% inches in diam- 
eter and 10 inches 
long in the center of 
the piece. Then bore 
a small horizontal 
hole 4 inch in diam- 


TOUCH 4+ 
HOLE 
eter thru the piece 
to the bottom of the 


BASE 
center bore. This 


: hole serves “as a 
GUN FOR CLEANING SMOKE touch hole for in- 
STACKS serting the fuse. 
The whole thing 
can be mounted on a pedestal about 6 incNes in diameter so 
that it will stand in an upright position. 

The method of operation is as follows: Pour some FFF 
blasting powder into the mouth of the cannon to about 2 
inches from the top. Tamp to the collar with dry clay. A 
short piece of fuse is inserted in the touch hole and in con- 
tact with the main powder charge. Open the flue door at 
the bottom of the stack, set the cannon on the bottom and 
in the center of the stack, light the fuse and close the flue 
door. 

The explosion shakes and loosens the soot adhering to the 
sides, causing it to fall to the bottom. It can then be re- 
moved thru the flue opening. 

A charge of 8 inches of FFF powder, 1% inches in diam- 
eter, is sufficient for a stack up to 100 feet high and four 
feet in diameter, or over. The number of shots necessary 
thoroly to clean a stack depends upon its condition. Ordi- 
narily three or four shots will clean a stack, but if very dirty 
it may require more. The size of the charge and length of 
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the cannon can be regulated to suit the height and diameter 
of the stack. 

There is no doubt about the efficiency of this “gun” for 
cieaning smoke stacks. One of the largest manufacturing 
concerns in the country has used this method for several 
years, without an accident or injury in any way to the 
stacks, 


BARGAINS IN RAILROAD EQUIPMENT OFFERED 


Several locomotives suitable for logging operations, be- 
sides a long list of bargains in cars, trucks, shovels, ditchers 
etc., are offered in the August bulletin, No. 247, of the Walter 
A. Zelnicker Supply Co. A 50-horsepower loading engine and 
a 70-horsepower skidder, both of steel frame construction 
thruout and practically new, are also offered, besides com- 
plete electric plants, air compressors, air receivers, boilers and 
a long list of machine shop tools. Lumbermen interested in 
equipment along these lines should not fail to address the 
company at St. Louis, requesting a copy of the bulletin, 
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GRAPHITE AS A LUBRICANT 


A microscope shows all metal surfaces to be irregular. ‘The 
surfaces look like a nutmeg grater. Flake graphite attaches 
itself to the high spots, filling in depressions and forming over 
the whole surface a thin, tough film, unctuous to the highest 
degree, thereby preventing metal-to-metal contact and sub- 
stituting the low frictional contact of graphite-to-graphite 
for the high frictional contact of metal-to-metal. 

Dixon’s Flake Graphite is unaffected by high temperatures ; 
can not be carbonized or ignited; can not possibly give off 
explosive vapors; will not accumulate dust or grit; does not 
clog discharge valves ; improves frictional surfaces ; prevents 
metallic contact; reduces amount of oil or grease; reduces 
friction ; prevents shut-downs; saves power and fuel, 

Graphite as a lubricant is not a competitor of greases or 
oils. On the contrary, the two in most cases go hand in hand. 
Dixon’s Flake Graphite improves all oils and greases, the 
oils acting as a carrier properly to distribute the graphite. 
There are some cases where graphite is not recommended 
as a lubricant, particularly if the lubricant must be a non 
conductor of electricity, as graphite is a good conductor. 
And vice versa there are some conditions when graphite alone 
works best. 

The proper use of Dixon’s Flake Graphite will reduce the 
cost of cylinder lubrication at least 50 percent. This is no 
exaggeration, 

A mixture of graphite permanently suspended in oil has 
no particular advantage over a non-graphited oil as a lubri- 
cating material because the particles of graphite, being in 
perfect suspension, can not break thru the surrounding film 
of oil easily because attached to the metal surfaces, They 
simply move about in the oil film without at all decreasing 
the viscosity of the oil itself, the only way in which any re- 
duction of friction could be brought about. In fact, a mix- 
ture of finely divided graphite and oil has a higher viscosity 
than that of oil alone, and so reduction of friction is not to 
be sought along this line, 








SAWMILL REFUSE UTILIZED FOR FUEL 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 26.—The lumber mills of 
this region are carefully saving all refuse for fuel pur- 
poses. According to EK. McGibbon, general manager of 
the Northland Lumber Co., the sawdust is being mixed 
with coal and burned in office buildings in Minneapolis, 
the Metropolitan National and the First National-Soo 
bank buildings being thus heated. R. G. Chisolm, of the 
Shevlin-Carpenter Lumber Co., which owns several mills 
in northern Minnesota, says that his concern is saving all 
refuse. The slashings and slabs are shipped, while the 
sawdust is mixed with coal and burned in the engine rooms 
of the mills. State Fuel Administrator J. F. McGee has 
cut down the supply of coal for all towns where there are 
lumber mills and will see that all refuse is used for fuel 
‘“right down to the bark.’’ 


Manufacturers of High-Grade 


The Hendrix Mill Band-Sawed Hardwood Lum- 
ber—Dimension Stoc! d 


& Lumber Co., Inc. Saw-Mill and Yards. 
MOUND GITY, ILLINOIS 





Manufacturers and 


Schuh-Mason P holesalers of 
Lumber Company = “thers Hardwood 


Lumber. 


OFFICE — Miller-Schuh Building, CAIRO, ILL. 





OAK and ASH 
Our Specialty, 


Kellogg Lumber 
Company 


Yard and Office, 10th St., and Big Four R. R., Cairo, Ill. 





Cases, Egg Case F illers, 
‘oultry Coops, Poultry 
c Sonee, Eaccwige one 
ement at ase 
Nailo. Casloed Lote 
a Specialty. 


Cairo Egg Case 
& Filler Co. 


CAIRO, ILL. 





Manufacturers of 


The McClure 


Saginaw Silos and National 
Com pany Homes and Garages 
CAIRO, ILL. SAGINAW, MICH. 





Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Hardwood Lumber, 
Wagon and Dimension Stock 


Dunbar Mill & 
Lumber Co. 
308-9-11 Halliday Estate Bidg., CAIRO, ILL, 





Southern Hardwood Lumber 


Williamson-Kuny Mill Band Saw Mill and Planing Mill 
Furniture Dimension k 


& Lumber Co., Inc. poy ya mg 
Main Office, Plant and Yards, Mound City, Ill. 
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Merchant and 

Manufacturer of 

uthern Hardwood 
Lumber. 


THE BARTELME CO. 
OF ILLINOIS 
Yard and Office, CAIRO, ILL. 





MILLWORK 
Exterior and Interior 
House Finishing 
a Specialty. 


P. T. Langan 
Lumber Co. 
CAIRO, ILL. 





The Mississippi 


Box Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 


Manufacturers of 


Boxes, Box Shooks 
and Crating. 





CYPRESS SPECIALISTS 
Lath, Shingles, Mouldings 


Gregertsen 
Brothers Co. acme 
General Office, McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Yell ine, Yard, F. ° 
Louisiana Railroe elinplementStock: 
Lumber Co.,Iinc. vocaPriarand ted Cedar, 
Mixed Shipments—Emergency Service. CAIRO, ILL. 
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 Bechuse That Is Our Business 
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a“ “““Kaney Kreek Klears” . 
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Texas “ark, 


Are a Good Ruy 


Oak, Ash, when you can be assured 
Gun, ais : : 
Magnolia, modern milling in mills 
Cypress, equipped for manufactur- 
Hickor;,, ; : 

Vv'leen Pins. ing high grade factory 
Structural lumber. That’s what we 
Tinsbers up “ os 

to 49" long. offer you. ‘Try us. 


Sabine Tram Company 


BBW L, Manger, BEAUMONT 


Hardwood Dept. 
< , TEXAS 


H. LEEPER, G. S. A. 
Yellow Pine Dept. 
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ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 


“Velvet Edge” 





ER- Flooring 
SAwED SAWED Strips 
TONGUF AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING a 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
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Uniform 


Quality 


is what every buyer wants, whether it’s factory or yard 
stock, and that is what you get when you buy 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


Hardwood products are a specialty with us. Let us 
tell you more about our quality, service and price. 
Write today. 


Ask for a copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


&) Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


SORING We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 
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NICHOLSON ON FACTORY By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS “®°*S!*"Landiactory cost special, 
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LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Aug. 26.—Plans for taking out membership in the National 
Federation of Building Industries, recently organized at At- 
lantic City, are being considered by the members of the Cleve- 
land Board of Lumber Dealers, following explanation of the 
work proposed by this new body at the semi-monthly meeting 
of the local board this week. FE. A. Roberts, secretary of 
the Cleveland Builders’ Exchange, who attended the eastern 
meeting, was present to tell the Cleveland lumber interests 
the purpose of the new organization. Chief regret manifested 
here, however, is that no retail lumberman has been named to 
represent the retail lumber trade in the Federation. 

As a result of the activities of the wholesale sash and door 
interests, as told of by S. S. King, of the Dayton Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., at the Cedar Point convention earlier in 
August, plans are being completed in Cleveland for the organ- 
ization of a local mill workers’ association, which will include 
all concerns getting out interior finish. This local body will 
cobperate with the members of this district representing the 
millwork industry in the Government. It will do a large 
part, in the opinion of J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the lumber 
interests here, toward aiding the Government in its handling 
of interior finish and millwork. It is certain the secretary of 
this new local body will be J. H. Patterson, secretary of the 
Cleveland Material Dealers’ Association, which organization is 
closely affiliated with the lumber industry of this territory. 

A circular of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation regarding the suggested creation of lumber yards in 
districts by the Government was received here this week and 
is regarded with disfavor in the Cleveland retail lumber trade. 
It is pointed out that Cleveland already possesses as varied 
and large yards, well stocked, as any city of its size in the 
country, and that the Government can call upon these stocks 
at any time and find the trade more than willing to cojperate 
in its distribution to the points needing it. It is felt here 
there is plenty of activity open to officials of the Government 
for the betterment of conditions looking to winning the war 
without going into the retail lumber business, and that the 
retail dealer will view with a great deal of antagonism any- 
thing in the form of attempts by bureaucrats to enter the 
retail lumber business. 

Altho there is slender chance of lumber finding an adequate 
outlet this year thru its usual consuming channels, this is to 
be partly offset by the war time demands of the Government, 
One of the liberal outlets will be in motor truck trailers, 
orders for which have been placed with Cleveland manufactur- 
ers. Several thousand of these trailers will be built by the 
Grant Motor Car Corporation, the White, the Ohio Trailer, 
the Chandler Motor and the Peerless Motor Car companies. 
Much lumber is expected to be used, as this can be worked 
quickly and is more available in this market. The present 
contracts run well into the millions. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Aug. 28.—Two large cargoes of lumber came in last week, 
the total reaching 2,237,320 feet. One was on the Grampian 
for the H. T. Kerr Lumber Co. and consisted of hardwoods, 
while the other was on the P. J. Ralph and was white pine 
for Montgomery Bros. & Co. The labor situation is so un- 
satisfactory that it is difficult to handle cargoes after they 
arrive here, and more lumber would be coming by lake if it 
were possible to get men enough to handle it promptly. The 
shingle receipts for the last week were 2,000,000, which is 
much below the average. 

The experimental building of a larger sized bort for the 
new barge canal is not making satisfactory progress. Sev 
eral attempts has been made to evolve something that will 
answer and the Government is said to have twenty boats 
under contract for construction now. The work proceeds 
ut a slow rate and they are not likely to be used this season. 
Certain large boats that were built privately and sent to New 
York for westbound cargoes are now reported to be of too 
light construction to satisfy the shippers and have been 
sent to drydock for strengthening. The fact is that in this, 
as in other branches of the barge canal trade, the Government 
found everything untouched as a rule and had to begin at the 
bottom. It started too late for this season, so warehouses, 
trackage and boats are mostly on paper yet. 

The North Country Shipbuilding Corporation has been in- 
corporated at Ogdensburg, N. Y., with $150,000 capital. The 
company will build various types of boats, beginning with 
barges of light draft and measuring 110 feet in length, with 
80-foot beam and of 250 tons capacity. Bids will be sub- 
mitted for the construction of fifty of these barges. Pro- 
posals for boats of this type will be opened at Washington 
this week. 

Building permits continue to be issued by the city bureau 
in fairly large numbers, 90 having been granted the past 
week, with 40 of these for frame dwellings. The total cost 
of the permits was $169,000. A movement is still under way 
to get the aid of the Government in solving the local housing 
problem and there are strong hopes that it will succeed. 
Rents are being advanced because of the scarcity of houses and 
a damper will be put on arbitrary rent raising by assessing 
the property owners at higher figures. 

Former reports of the increased use of Pacific coast lumber, 
especially pine and fir, are repeated by dealers here, mostly 
operating without yards, who say that they are obtaining an 
excellent grade at such low price that they sell below the 
price of hemlock. One dealer says that he has sold five cars 
of this fir and thinks that the trade will continue some time. 
The lumber comes in all-rail and the railroads are said to be 
making an extra effort to move it promptly. In fact, all lum- 
ber moves faster than it did, the idea seeming to be to get 
it well in hand before the cars are wanted for grain. This 
western lumber is of such quality that it will compete readily 
with both southern pine and hemlock and it moves eastward 
from here easily, which has not been the case very much this 
season, Some shippers think the embargoes toward the 
Atlantic coast are off, as they find no difficulty in that direc- 
tion. 

The Association of Upholstered Furniture Manufacturers 
will hold its annual convention at the Elmwood Music Hall 
in this city on Sept. 25, with attendance from various sec- 
tions of the country. 

William W. Reilley, a local lumber wholesaler, has resigned 
his position as chairman of Draft Board 16. He has served 
as a member of the board for over a year. He has lately 
been made president of the Buffalo Orphan Asylum, of which 
he has been a director for several years. 

Frank T. Sullivan has bought a timber tract at Limestone, 
N. Y., where he will have the lumber sawed in a mill that he 
controls. The timber is chiefly ash and cherry and is located 
on the line of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Rail- 
road, 

James L. Crane, of White, Gratwick & Mitchell, has ac- 
cepted a Government appointment with the rank of lieu- 
tenant and will be in charge-of labor distribution. He has 
established an office at Rochester. 

The Austin Street plant of the Curtiss Aeroplane Co. is 





to be conducted on a smaller scale in future ; it is stated that 
it will not be abandoned. Work is to be centered at the main 
plant on Elmwood Avenue hereafter. The superintendent 
of the company announces that operation will soon be on a 
larger scale. Nothing has as yet been heard as to the report 
of conditions disclosed at the Curtiss plant as the result of 
the investigation made by Charles E. Hughes. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Aug. 27.—The general situation continues good, with the 
exception of the demand for building lumber, which is still 
considerably off. Local retailers and planing mill operators 
are not getting much business, but hardwoods continue active 
and local mills and handlers are kept busy. There has been 
a slight improvement in domestic orders during the last week 
and the Government demand holds fairly well. Prices are 
firm and show no tendency toward lower levels. Good orders 
continue to come from wagon manufacturers and truck 
manufacturers are buying steadily. There has been a con- 
siderable decline in demand from the pleasure car manufac- 
turers in connection with the plan to curtail production this 
fall, and most of the demand from furniture plants is for 
material that is used in filling war orders. 

The demand for thick oak for making wagons has held up 
remarkably well as a whole and prices are good for thick 
stock. Ash is not so active as it was, due to the slump in 
pledsure car requirements. In gum there is an excellent 
demand for common grades and box qualities, but saps and 
firsts and seconds are not especially active. Red gum in inch 
and % thicknesses has been fairly good. Quartered red gum 
is fairly active in inch stock, but thicker grades and 2-inch 
stock are not in demand, 

The demand for 4/4 plain oak in the lower grades has been 
somewhat more active. Inquiries from two concerns, totalling 
3,000,000 feet of Nos. 1 and 2 common, have reached the 
local trade. Some members of the trade have been having 
a little trouble in securing orders for 2-inch plain oak, claim- 
ing that the Government is not buying so freely as it was, 
and new business is hard to secure. However, a number of 
concerns are busy on old thick oak contracts. In quartered 
oak 4/4 No. 1 common has been fairly good, there not being 
much demand for the better grades such as firsts and seconds 
or thicker stock. 

Mills are now getting good supplies of logs both at Louis- 
ville and mills operated by Louisville concerns in Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Louisiana and other southern States. In several 
of these States crops are made or are so badly damaged by 
drouth that hands are not required for working them, and 
plenty of labor is to be had. Log cars move much better 
and mills depending on railroad logs are getting along better 
than for some time. The supply of box cars is also improving 
in some sections, and as a whole the car supply is good. 

In Louisville the labor situation is again acute, due to the 
fact that Government contractors are taking hundreds of 
men to Stithton, Ky., for work on the cantonment at that 
point, this taking independent truck drivers, carpenters, day 
laborers and all classes of labor. The Government is paying 
high wages and men have been deserting contractors and in- 
dustrial concerns in numbers to go to Stithton, with the re- 
sult that it is expected that until that camp is completed the 
local labor situation will be bad. 

Fred Albright, jr., secretary-treasurer of the Mehler & 
Eckstenkemper Lumber Co., of Louisville, has gone to Holly 
Ridge, Cal., where he has arranged to enter the lumber busi- 
ness. It is reported that the City Mill & Lumber Co. may 
take over his interest in the Mehler company. No successor 
has been appointed as yet, this being delayed until the annual 
meeting next month of the stockholders. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Aug. 26.—The Heineman Lumber Co. has begun work on a 
4-mile extension of its logging railway in this county, which 
will be finished before the ground freezes. The new line will 
extend from near the end of the existing plant, in the town 
of Vilas, in a general northerly direction. It will permit 
the logging of a number of timberland forties belonging to 
the company and will be operated by the Chicago & North 
Western Railway. 

The Central Labor Bureau office, which has been located in 
Antigo, is expected to help a great deal in securing labor for 
the logging camps hereabouts the coming winter. 

Logging in this vicinity, it is said, will be greatly curtailed 
this winter on account of increasing costs and scarcity of 
labor. The car situation is very good in this vicinity, any 
amount of cars ,being available. 

The eastern hemlock business has fallen off considerably 
during the last two weeks and hemlock is moving more slowly. 
The demand for hardwood remains good. Lath are still a 
drug on the market and several local concerns have discon 
tinued manufacturing them. 

The Charles W. Fish Lumber Co. has just completed a 
planing mill run by power furnished by the local electric com 
pany. It is being operated at full blast. 

The Langlade Lumber Co, still is operating night and day 
shifts and has been shipping in excess of its cut for the last 


three months. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Aug. 26.—The hardwood lumber trade of this district is as 
good now as in any previous year at this season and the up- 
town mills in Evansville are operating on steady time. The 
war still figures in general market conditions, keeping up the 
demand for grades of hardwood lumber needed by the Federal 
Government. Collections are reported good. The car shortage 
situation is improving. 

While logs still are scarce the situation is better than it 
was a month or six weeks ago and it is believed that by the 
middle of October manufacturers will be getting all they 
want, provided, of course, the car situation continues satis- 
factory. Both orders and inquiries are coming in well now. 

The retail lumber business still drags and no marked im- 
provement is looked for the rest of the year. Country lumber 
yards report that farmers are buying some lumber and that 
improvements are being made on farm lands, which the Fed- 
eral Government encourages. Sash and door men and yellow 
pine dealers say that their trade is rather slow. The building 
outlook in Evansville is not good, little building of a public 
character going on. 

A heavy rain fell in this section Sunday and Monday, 
breaking the severe drouth prevailing for several weeks. The 
rainfall was worth thousands of dollars to farmers in this 
section Corn was burning up for the want of moisture and 
it is believed the downpour will save the late corn crop along 
the lower Ohio Valley. Farmers say that the yield of corn 
in this section will be lessened by the drouth. The heavy rains 
of Sunday and Monday will enable the farmers to break wheat 
ground and indications point to the largest wheat acreage this 
fall than for many years. 

The Whitmore Handle @o., Mt. Vernon, Ind., whose plant, 
destroyed by fire several weeks ago, has been rebuilt, re- 
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sumed operation recently and the company is now turning 
out about 2,000 handles a day and it is expected the output 
will be increased soon. The company is continuing to manu- 
facture handles for the Hog Island navy yards, part of the 
contract having been filled before the fire. 

Slack barrel cooperage manufacturers of this section report 
a fair run on apple barrels and the plants are turning out 
a few bottle beer barrels. It is expected the demand for 
apple barrels will continue good for the next two months, 

Veneer manufacturers report a steady trade and some of the 
plants are geiting ready to run on the day and night schedule. 
Manufacturers report lack of materials. 

George vu. Worland, secretary and treasurer of the Evans- 
ville Veneer Co. and a stockholder of the Mobile Wood Prod- 
ucts Co., of Mobile, Ala., which started operations recently, 
says that many orders on hand will keep the plant busy for 
several months. The output of the Mobile company will be 
taken over by the Evansville Veneer Co. 

Bert Tisserand, of the J. C. Greer Lumber Co., Evansville, 
reports a good hardwood business. He says the best grades 
of hardwoods are in demand and in fact he never knew busi- 
ness to be better. The retail end of the business, however, is 


below normal. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Aug. 27.—Inquiries are coming in at a fair rate and there 
is a moderate volume of business. The tone of the market is 
comparatively easy, tho no disposition is shown by the larger 
producers to offer stock at concessions. Production of hard- 
wood lumber of all kinds is increasing and stocks are larger 
than they were a short time ago; but it is pointed out that 
there is no surplus in any item and that, taken as a whole, 
there is a remarkably heavy shortage of hardwood lumber 
compared with normal. 

The transportation situation shows further tightening. 
Cars for handling logs to mills in Memphis and the valley 
territory are growing scarcer and there is increasing com- 
plaint about cars for handling outbound shipments. 

On the subject of the transportation outlook, J. M. 
Pritchard, secretary-manager of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, has issued the following state 
ment: 

“Railroad officials advise us that there will be a shortage 
of cars for the movement of lumber and logs which will be 
keenly felt as soon’as the cotton movement gets under way. 
All coal cars will be needed for the shipment of coal. Prefer- 
ence will be given in the use of box cars to grain and cot- 
ton, and the movement of sugar cane will draw away from 
the lumber industry a number of flat cars. The shipment 
of war materials to the’ seaports is increasing and the de- 
gree of shortage of cars for shipment of lumber will be influ 
enced only by the demand for lumber shipments.” 

Secretary Pritchard has returned from Chicago, where he 
held a conference some days ago with C. L. Boyle, attorney 
for his organization, on matters of interest to hardwood 
manufacturers, 

W. E. Myer, fuel administrator for Tennessee, held a con- 
ference with manufacturers in this division of the State this 
afternoon and made it clear to them that if they are not 
engaged in war work they stand very little chance of secur- 
ing coal during the winter. Lumber manufacturers and op- 
erators of woodworking enterprises enjoy two advantages in 
this connection. They are, for the most part, producing ma- 
terials the Government must have, and generally use saw- 
dust, slabs and other mill waste for fuel, so they will be 
little, if any, affected by the ruling of the fuel administrator. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


Aug. 27.—A distinct feature of an otherwise quiet period 
in the retail lumber business is the growing call for miscel- 
laneous building stock from farmers. Dealers thruout south- 
ern Wisconsin are making the most of the opportunity by 
pushing farm construction in a vigorous way and they ex- 
pect to fill up the many gaps in their business in this man- 
ner. Propaganda designed to induce farmers to undertake 
new construction and repairs without delay has been going 
on for several months, and now that the harvesting of small 
grains is being completed most progressive farmers are looking 
after building needs. 


The movement for more housing facilities is making good 
progress, considering restrictions to which it is subjected. It 
is confined to industrial centers, where shortage of dwellings 
is making imperative the building of houses and dormitories 
of more or less permanent construction. One of the largest 
projects developed in Wisconsin recently is the erecting of 106 
dwellings in Washburn, Wis., by the E. I. DuPont deNemours 
Co., Wilmington, Del., having one of its largest explosives 
plants in Barksdale, a suburb of Washburn. One hundred 
houses will each have four or six rooms, and six will be 8- 
room residences, all being located on a plat of four city 
blocks. The work will be done by the DuPont plant construc- 
tion crew and is to be ready before snow flies. 


The New Holstein Realty Co., New Holstein, Wis., has 
contracted with L. C. Brieske, of Elkhart Lake, to erect 
twenty-five frame houses, each 22x30 feet in size, and costing 
from $3,500 to $5,000. At Ashland, Wis., the Home Building 
Co., recently organized, will build six or eight houses as a 
start toward much larger operations during 1919. Four of 
the homes under construction already are sold. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Aug. 27.—Most of the hardwood business in this territory 
is being handled by the large wholesalers who are supplying 
demands of many munition plants and factories filling Gov- 
ernment contracts. The number of war industries in this 
part of Indiana continues to increase and the trade an- 
nounces that inquiries are received indicating heavier de- 
mand for hardwoods in the future. 

It is evident that the market from the country trade will 
improve when grain crops are harvested. In fact, improve- 
ment already is noticed. Hardwood finish and flooring have 
not been very much in demand recently because of the lack 
of activity in building circles. Low grades of gum and 
hickory are in excellent demand and thick oak is also a 
strong seller. Practically all quotations are stronger. 





CANADIAN YARD GETS WOODEN SHIP CONTRACT 

Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 26—The William Lyall ship 
yard, located at North Vancouver, has been awarded a 
contract for building twenty-four wooden steamers of 
3,500 tons each for Montreal interests. Construction will 
begin as soon as the six wooden ships now on the ways 
are completed. The timber will be supplied by mills in 
this province. The contract is the largest yet received 
by local ship yards. 





INEQUALITIES IN FIXED CAR LUMBER PRICES 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Aug. 24.—A circular letter to the 
membership of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States, which was prepared under date of 
August 19, was released by Secretary F. R. Gadd after 
his return from the Alexandria meeting of the Plan of 
Open Competition. It bears on the prices set by the 
Railroad Administration for certain classes of lumber 
material and reveals the purpose of Mr. Gadd’s recent 
trip to Washington. A reading of his letter to the mem- 
bers shows that he takes issue with the purchasing com- 
mittee of the Railroad Administration as to its authority 


to fix prices that shall be binding on the seller of the lum-- 


ber, and he advises the members that they need not sell 
the kinds of oak specified at the prices named unless they 
wish to do so. 

The prices referred to were established by the Purchas- 
ing Committee of the Railroad Administration July 1 
without any conference with the producers of switch ties, 
crossing plank and other products of oak under the 
general head of car lumber. The matter was considered 
by the executive committee of the association and Mr. 
Gadd was deputized to go to Washington and secure the 
price list in detail. Forwarding these figures to Cincin- 
nati headquarters, with instructions covering the prep- 
aration of the circular to the members, he went from 
Washington to Alexandria, La., where he attended the 
Plan of Open Competition meeting and returned to Cin- 
cinnati later last week and released the matter for pub- 
lication. . 

The full text of his letter to members follows: 


On July 1 the central advisory purchasing committee, 
United States Railroad Administration, without conferring 
with the producers, met and fixed maximum prices that the 
various railroads shall pay for oak switch ties, crossing plank 
and car lumber. 

It is, of course, unnecessary for the association to tell you 
that this committee has no power to fix prices and no member 

d to sell his oak at these prices if he does not want to. 

These prices ue nut Government fixed prices altho they are 
being used as such by some of the railroad purchasing agents. 

Attached is a list of the prices which after much effort we 
have been able to obtain. An examination of the lists will 
show that prices in a number of instances are out of line. 
For instance, the price on car lumber produced in that portion 
of the States of Virginia and West Virginia that is in the 
Pocahontas region is in Virginia $1 and in West Virginia $3 
less than the price of switch ties and crossing plank. ‘The 
explanation given of this is that the railroad purchasing 
agents in that region had stated at the conference where 
these prices were fixed that they could get all the car lumber 
at the list prices that they wanted but would have to pay 
more for switch ties and crossing plank to stimulate produc- 
tion. The producers of car lumber in Virginia and West 
Virginia should see that this inequality is immediately cor- 
ected. . 

This is only one example of the inequalities that exist in 
these prices. There are, no doubt, many others. 

The association would be glad if its members will analyze 
these prices and bring to our attention any apparent discrim- 
ination. Upon receipt of such information we will take the 
Matter up with the Railroad Administration at once and try 
and have correction made. 

We are promised a more definite explanation of the terri- 
tory covered by each region and will pass the information to 
the members as soon as received. 


The prices fixed by the purchasing committee are an- 
nounced under the following caption: 


UNITED STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION—W. G., M’ADOO, 
DIRECTOR GENERAL OF RAILROADS—-MAXIMUM PRICES 
FOR OAK——PER 1,000 BOARD FEET 


. Switch ties (a) Crossing plank Oar lumber 

POCAHONTAS White Red White Red White Red 

REGION— oak oak oak oak oak oak 
VIFSIOIN o.o:s:ts0s $36.00 $33.00 $36.00 $33.00 $35.00 $32.00 
West Virginia.. 38.00 35.00 38.00 85.00 35. 82.00 
Li ee eee 40.00 387.00 40.00 37.00 43.00 40.00 


North Carolina. 33.00 30.00 383.00 30.00 35.00 82.00 
ALLEGHENY 


REGION— 

New Jersey.... 40.00 37.00 40.00 87.00 43.00 40.00 
Pennsylvania .. 40.00 37.00 40.00 387.00 43.00 40.00 
Maryland ..... 40.00 37.00 40.00 87.00 43.00 40.00 
VITBUNIB occ 36.00 33.00 386.00 33.00 39.00 36.00 


West Virginia... 38.00 .35.00 38.00 35.00 41.00 38.00 
EASTERN REGION— 


New England... 40.00 37.00 40.00 87.00 43.00 40.00 


New York...... 40.00 37.00 40.00 387.00 438.00 40.00 
New Jersey.... 40.00 387.00 40.00 37.00 48.00 40.00 
Pennsylvania .. 40.00 37.00 40.00 387.00 48.00 40.00 
Maryland ..... 40.00 37.00 40.00 387.00 438.00 40.00 
oo ee 40.00 37.00 40.00 37.00 43.00 40.00 


Indiana N. (b). 40.00 37.00 40.00 387.00 43.00 40.00 
Indiana 8. (ce). 38.00 35.00 88.00 35.00 41.00 88.00 
Illinois N. (b).. 40.00 387.00 40.00 387.00 48.00 40.00 
Illinois 8. (c).. 38.00 35.00 88.00 35.00 41.00 38.00 
SOUTHERN 
REGION—~ 
Alabama ...... 27.00 24.00 27.00 24.00 27.00 24.00 
Georgia 8. (d). 27.00 24.00 27.00 24.00 27.00 24.00 
Georgia N. (e). 33.00 30.00 83.00 30.00 33.00 30.00 
Kentucky 1 (e ‘ é 27.00 24.00 27.00 24.00 
Kentucky 2 (f). 33.00 80.00 33.00 30.00 838.00 30.00 
Kentucky 3 (g). 33.00 30.00 83.00 380.00 33.00 30.00 
Mississippi .... 27.00 24.00 27.00 24.00 27.00 24.00 
North Carolina. 33.00 30.00 383.00 30.00 83.00 30.00 
South Carolina. 33.00 380.00 33.00 30.00 33.00 .30.00 
AZo; oO ae 36.00 33.00 36.00 33.00 36.00 33.00 
Tennessee E.(g) 33.00 30.00 83.00 30.00 383.00 30.00 
Tennessee W.(h) 27.00 24.00 27.00 24.00 27,00 24.00 
SOUTHWESTERN 
REGION— 
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Arkansas ...... 27.00 24.00 27.00 24.00 30.00 27.00 
Louisiana ..... 27.00 24.00 27.00 24.00 30.00 27.00 
Missourl ....62. 29.00 26.00 29.00 26.00 32.00 29.00 
OM Gs ic seca 27.00 24.00 27.00 24.00 30.00 27.00 
CENTRAL WESTERN 
REGION— 


Illinois N. (i).. 40.00 387.00 40.00 387.00 43.00 40.00 

Illinois S. (j).. 38.00 35.00 388.00 35.00 41.00 388.00 

Oklahoma ..... 27.00 24.00 27.00 24.00 80.00 27.00 

a—-For ties over 17 feet long not more than $5 per 1,000 
board feet may be added. 

b—Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad and 
northward, 

c—South of P., C., C. & St. L. Railroad. 

d—Georgia is divided by a line from Tallapoosa thru At- 
lanta to Augusta. 

e—West of the C., N. 0. & T. P. Ry. 

f—Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis Railway. 

g—Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway and 
eastward, 

h—West of C., N. 0. & T. P. Ry. : 

i—Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad and 
northward. 

j—South of P., C., C. & St. L. R. R. 
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Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 


Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 
Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 








We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 








Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 
Write today for prices. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 


























Band Sawn and graded 
according to the Rules of 
Hardwood Asscciation. 











South Texas Lumber 


Houston, 


Houst Company 
Hardwood Mill, Onalaska, Texas, 














STOCKS ) 
FOR SALE 


(~ 125 M 2x6 wider, 10” longer No. 3 Mich. Hemlock 
45 M1x4 wider, 4’ Duluth White Pine 

60 M 1x4 wider, 10 to 20’ No. 2 YellowPine rough 
25 M 2x4 wider, No. 3 Norway Pine rough 


Send us your inquiries for Special Cut Crating. 


R. T. FELTUS LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


\ 1002 N. Cicero Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. } 














GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 
Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8" & 13-16" 
Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 


too if desired. 
Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 




















A book f tail lumbe 

RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS detem abe went Sader sheds, 
AND SALES EQUIPMENT warehouses and — ‘ . 
By ROBERT Y. KERR helps you choose the type of she 


best adapted to your needs and 
jllustrates model yards, ground plans, end elevations, framing, etc. 


Size 6x9 inches; contains more than 75 illustrations; printed on high 
grade paper and durably bouad in cloth. Price, Portpaid, $1.50. 


ORDER A COPY TODAY 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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—Because of its great strength, 
elasticity, toughness and flexi- 
bility, it is safe and durable. 


—Because of its durability it 
Ils economical. 


A.LEScHEN & Sons Rope Co. 
Sr. Louis. Mo. 

New York , Chicago, Denver 

SAN FRANCISCO 

SALT LAKE 
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CentraL LumBer Company 


MANUFACTURERS 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 










BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 
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VISITED 


Newton Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 





YIPTTRSY. 


Timbers and Dimension from 


Shortleaf and Pin e 


Rosemary 
Planing Mill Capacity, 150,000 ft. Daily 





Located on A. & V. and G, M. & N. Rail- 
roads in the heart of the Shortleaf District. 


J. L. CRAWFORD, Manager, NEWTON, MISS. 





VSSELSPSISTSSA: 


Newton Yellow Pine Co. 


Manufacturers and {Wholesalers 


Dimension, Heavy Joists 








and Shortleaf Timbers 


Three Yards—Output of 12 
Mills. Also Planing Mill. 


WINN tA 


5,000,000 feet Stock on Hand Constantly. 





W.H. HARDY, Manager. 
Sales Office, . NEWTON, MISS. 
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THE WEEK'S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Aug. 24.—The eleventh wood ship built at Tacoma for the 
French Government was launched Tuesday night at the 
Foundation Co. ship yards at Tacoma. It was christened 
Democratie, the sponsor being Mrs. Thomas H. Dobson, of 
Tacoma, wife of Captain Dobson, commander of the British 
steamship Nanking. The Democratie is of the standard 3,500- 
ton type, similar to others of the large wood fleet being built 
here for the French Government. About 1,600,000 feet of 
lumber is required for the construction of each of these 
vessels, They are cargo carriers and equipped with auxiliary 
power. The Foundation Co. now employs around 4,000 men 
at its Tacoma yards. 

T. T. Markevitch, T. V. Bogandsvitch, A. J. Dolinjeff and 
K. J. Petroff, railroad men of Moscow, Russia, where they 
own a 700-mile road, were in Tacoma Tuesday and inspected 
the Northern Pacific shops at South Tacoma. They have 
purchased engines for their road but have been unable to get 
them shipped and are putting in the time studying American 
railroading. 

At the rate of the first seven and one-half months, 1918 
will see 1,000 homes built in Tacoma, representing approxi- 
mately $1,300,000, and the bulk of them wood, according to 
the city building inspection office. This will be exclusive of 
the Government housing project now under consideration 
for this port. The office records show for the first seven 
months of 1918 permits issued for buildings costing $1,811,- 
766, as compared to $743,729 the same seven months of 1917, 
an increase in building this year of over $1,000,000 to date, 
and the bulk of it spent for house building. The office 
reports present indications that August will break all records 
for the construction of homes in Tacoma, 

A very large amount of lumber is going into the construc- 
tion of the buildings being erected at the Todd steel ship yards 
to care for the increase in the yards. These include an office 
building, restaurant, hospital, time keepers’, foundry, steam 
heating plant and storehouse. Two two-story hotels, each 
100x200 feet and two stories high, are also under way, while 
the restaurant building, also two stories, is 89x216 feet. The 
construction contractors are employing 350 men on the build- 


Ang project and more than 2,000,000 feet of planking has 


been laid at this ship yard. The foundry building alone, 
105x320 feet, represents a cost of $80,000. 

I. J. MeNeeley, president of the Eatonville Lumber Co., 
Bank of California Building, has been named chairman of the 
Commercial Club sawmills committee which will make an 
industrial survey of the city for the War Industries Board. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Aug. 24.—The tone of the wholesale market has been very 
healthy this month, with plenty of business and prices strong 
on Douglas fir. There is no halt in the demand for specials 
for ship yard work, industrial plants and various water- 
front improvements. Conditions under which business is being 
done are still abnormal, but the wholesalers are getting used 
to changing their methods when necessary and, in one way or 
another, are making good, 

Northern fir mills generally are quoting on shipments to 
this market on discount sheet No. 23 to the West Coast list, 
without any mention of the old cargo list No. 7. This 
amounts, practically, to doing cargo business on a rail list 
basis. Many local wholesalers, however, still figure on a 
different basis when initiating business here. 

Local lumber yards are now paying better prices for “fill in” 
stuff to keep up their assortments, with very little random 
coming in. 

Unusually quick dispatch is being secured on the 4,000,000 
feet of redwood ties recently taken thru the Redwood Export 
Co. for shipment to South America. The coasting steamer 
Northland is completing the first cargo, amounting to 750,000 
feet of ties, at Fort Bragg and Caspar. On Sept. 5 the first 
of the three French steamers that are to transport the 
remaining 3,250,000 feet from Humboldt Bay will arrive at 
Eureka. There are more tie inquiries but owing to lack of 
tonnage and uncertainty as to future labor conditions at the 
mills orders for 1919 delivery are being rejected. This year’s 
redwood tie business will make a good showing with total ex- 
ports of nearly 12,000,000 feet. 

Altho this has been a phenomenal year, with changing 
conditions in the market and manufacturing field, and in- 
creased labor costs and numerous revisions of prices have been 
necessary, the majority of the mills have been making good 
shipments and have reduced stocks. With the scarcity of 
labor prevailing, some of the mills have difficulty in filling 
orders ahead. Much old business has been cleaned up lately, 
with a better supply of cars available. A large proportion of 
the recent movement has been on the upper grades of red- 
wood, Irrigation business and flumes have taken considerable 
quantities of merchantable. While new business for eastern 
rail shipment has been lighter during the last month, the 
mills still have a good volume of orders on their books. In 
view of the expected lack of building activity, due to war 
restrictions, there are prospects for a decreased eastern yard 
demand for redwood next year, but it is expected that the red- 
wood mills will find a better market from manufacturing 
sources, 

The eastern demand for white and sugar pine lumber is 
unchanged on the upper grades and still slow on shop. A 
remarkably good showing has been made on the production 
and shipment of white pine box shook by the California mills. 
The shipments have been timed so as to arrive at the packing 
centers when the shook were needed to take care of the crops 
of fruits and produce as they matured. This system was 
greatly facilitated by the California Pine Box Distributers, 
with offices in San Francisco. They communicated with the 
growers and prepared schedules for making shipments of 
shook. In previous seasons some of the shook had been 
delivered months earlier than was necessary, while at some 
places there was a shortage of boxes at the time they were 
needed. 

Good progress is being made in the construction of wooden 
vessels for the Government at several California ship yards. 
The Hammond Lumber Co.’s yard at Eureka is making an 
excellent showing. ‘Two vessels are fitting up at the wharf 
and a third is on the ways ready to be launched when the 
others are out of the way. Two additional steamers are in 
frame, 

Out of thirty-three contracts for wooden cargo steamers of 
8,500 tons deadweight cargo capacity which were let by the 
shipping board during the week ended Aug. 10, fifteen went to 
Pacific coast yards. 

It is reported that the Ruggles interests will proceed with 
the construction of a sawmill near Volcano, Amador County. 
This project has been on foot for several years. 

A. H. Heavenreich, manager of the Madera Sugar Pine Co.’s 
plant at Madera, who recently was in the city, said that the 
mill was running about as usual. A fair season’s cut should 
be made, taking into consideration the prevailing scarcity of 
labor. 

A forest fire has been doing some damage in the timber 
holdings of the San Vincente Lumber Co. in Santa Cruz 





County. Superintendent Burton expects the fire to be extin- 
guished within a few days. 

James Tyson, president of the Yosemite Lumber Co., this 
city, says that owing to the scarcity of labor and the main- 
tenance of an 8-hour day the big sawmill at El Portal is mak- 
ing a small cut of white and sugar pine this season. Many 
other mills have been similarly embarrassed. 

The Sanger Lumber Co., which lost its large mill by fire 
last year, is making the most of its temporary plant this 
season. George A. Hume, the manager, expects to make a 
total cut of 10,000,000 feet of California pine. 

Lloyd J. Wentworth, general manager of the Portland 
Lumber Co., recently called at the company’s San Francisco 
office for conference with A. J. Russell, California sales 
manager, While there is no oversupply of cars, this company 
is moving fir lumber to the California yards without delays. 
While business is somewhat quiet in the valley and city yards 
there is some buying all of the time. There is a good Cali- 
fornia demand for all the fir silo stock that can be turned 
out under present conditions. Were it not for Government 
restrictions on timbers suitable for ship building purposes the 
movement would be still larger. 

Tyree Rodes, the southern lumberman, has been working 
lately in the white pine belt of California, instructing sawyers 
as to his patented method of sawing logs in accordance with 
the taper, in order to reduce waste. An improvement in 
grade is also reported under this system. The Davies Box 
& Lumber Co., of Blairsden, with a daily capacity of 70,000 
feet of lumber, reported a gain of 4,400 feet in one day’s run. 
The Feather River Lumber Co., of Portola, with about the 
same capacity, showed an increase of 4,100 feet a day. The 
mill of Hobart Estate Co., at Hobart Mills, with a daily 
capacity of about 140,000 feet, showed a gain of 8,000 feet in 
one day. 

The Eastern & Western Lumber Co., of Portland, is tempo- 
rarily without a California agent; L. A. Morrison, who held 
the position with offices in this city, has joined the colors. 
He is now stationed at Camp Lewis. It is expected that a 
new agent will be sent here shortly. 

The Lassen Lumber & Box Co. has made a successful trial 
run of the machinery in Mill No. 2 of the new plant recently 
completed near Susanville. It is expected that this unit of 
the plant soon will be operating at full capacity. Charles A. 
McGowan is vice president and manager at Susanville. R. D. F 
Baker, of Pittsburgh, is president of the company. 

Among the eastern lumbermen who are looking over the 
situation in California now visiting San Francisco are G. M. 

Barr, of Manistee, Mich. ; C. C. Greene, of Battle Creek, Mich., 
and J. L. Stoddard, Bay City, Mich. 

L. L. Long, of the F. P. Doe Lumber Co., this city, which 
has done a fair amount of eastern car shipping this year, has 
just left for Etna Springs to enjoy a well earned vacation. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Aug. 24.—Anacortes, where the Anacortes Shipbuilding Co. 
is constructing six Government steamships, faces a serious 
housing situation. Within the next six weeks 300 or more 
additional ship workers will arrive and in the meantime 
arrangements must be made to house them. Soon thereafter 
this number will be increased to 1,000, according to state- 
ments made by Joseph Sloan, manager of the yards, and at a 
meeting held in Anacortes for the discussion of this problem 
he urged business men of the city to get together and make 
the necessary provision for the laborers’ accommodation. The 
proposition, he said, is to invest $5,000 or $10,000 in order 
to insure an increased payroll of $500,000 during the coming 
year. He denounced the report that the ship yards probably 
would not continue operating after the ships under construc- 
tion are completed and asserted that the town should bend its 
efforts to keep them running after the war, ‘for,’’ said he, 
“the American merchant marine is here to stay.” Favorable 
and immediate action by the citizens of Anacortes is expected. 

Reconstruction of the fire-destroyed shingle mill of the 
Columbia Valley Coijperative Shingle Mill Co. has been started 
and will be hurried to completion. Those interested in the 
new concern are Chet Vail, B. H. Brockway, E. P. Carter 
and Harvey McBurney. 

Declaring that as long as its employees are engaged in 
war work the mill will not operate, the Butler Lumber Co. 
has closed its plant at Burlington. Primarily the sawmill and 
shingle mill were closed to permit the employees to work in 
the harvest fields, but some of the employees, being unfitted 
for such work, entered Seattle and Anacortes ship yards. 

Thomas R. Earles, vice president and manager of the Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., is spending a short time at 
Sol Duc Hot Springs on the Olympic Peninsula. 

Fred J. Wood, president of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., left 
this week for a fortnight’s business trip to San Francisco. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Aug. 24.—N. E. Ayer, president of the St. Johns Lumber 
Co., this city, has purchased the holdings of the Lebam Mills 
& Timber Co., of South Bend, Wash., including mill site at 
Lebam on Willapa Harbor and timber in Pacific County. 
F. R. Brown, main stockholder of the company, at South 
Bend, made the announcement. Also it is announced that 
G. W. Martin, of Portland, is now at Lebam to begin con- 
struction of the new mill on the site of the old one that was 
burned some years ago. The new mill will have a daily 
capacity of 75,000 feet and will be equipped with a 10-foot 
band saw and a 40-foot gang saw. A planing mill also will 
be installed. Mr. Martin has been connected for many years 
with the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co., of Portland. The new 
mill is expected to be in operation within ninety days. The 
Warren brothers will retain their interest in the company 
and will supply logs. 

Ed Lester last week began the construction of a sawmill 
at the mouth of Vesta Creek on the North River, Willapa 
Harbor. The mill will be equipped with circular saw, cut- 
ting only large timbers. The company will be known as the 
Vesta Creek Lumber Co. Mr. Lester has large holdings of 
timber in that vicinity. 

Organization of the Spruce Production Corporation as 
announced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of last week enables 
the United States Government to utilize methods which 
generations of experience and progress have shown to be 
most effective, Col. Brice P. Disque, commanding the spruce 
production division of the U. S. Signal Corps, explained in 
commenting upon the filing of articles of incorporation at 
Olympia, Wash. Headquarters will be at Vancouver, Wash., 
where the big cut-up plant of the Government is located, but 
Colonel Disque, president of the corporation, will have offices 
in the Yeon Building, Portland, as heretofore, where the big 
office force is located. 

In producing airplane stock the Government sells the 
product at cost to factories of the United States and the 
Allies. Heretofore payments have been made on delivery. 
The Spruce Production Corporation will issue debentures to 
be bought by the Allies, thus making them, indirectly, par- 
ticipant investors in the plant to produce airplane material. 
This authority to deal with the Allies is regarded one of the 
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most important purposes to be served by the corporation. 

Among prominent visitors in Portland during the week 
were E, D. Wetmore and J. P. Jefferson, of Santa Barbara, 
Cal., formerly of Warren, Pa., who are heavily interested in 
Oregon timber holdings. Victor Thrane, of J. D. Lacey & 
Co., who formerly made Portland his home and still owns a 
pretty residence on the heights, is here for the summer. A, B, 
Hammond, the big lumber operator with headquarters at 
San Francisco and large holdings in Oregon, also is a Port- 
land visitor. 

E. D. Rowley, manager of the box bureau of the Western 
Pine association, says that the entry of the Government 
sales bureau in connection with the cut-up plant at Van- 
couver, Wash., will aid the lumber industry, because it will 
serve to stabilize conditions and remove that talk of “when 
the Government begins to dispose of its side-cut lumber” that 
has been making the rounds for some time. 

S. 8S. Malven, statistician for the Western Pine associa- 
tion, with headquarters here, has been gathering information 
on the cost of production for a report to be furnished to 
members of the association. The cost of manufacturing is 
pretty well standardized, says Mr. Malven, but the expense 
of logging operations varies widely. 

Ralph C. Angell, in charge of the spruce department of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, with headquarters 
here, left for southwestern Washington points today on a 
business trip. 

A. D. MacDonald, who for the last three months was sales- 
manager for the Douglas Fir Lumber Co. and prior to that 
was general manager of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., before that being sales manager for the Bolecom 
Mills (Inc.), of Seattle, Wash., is now assistant sales man- 
ager of the Government’s sales department handling the side 
cut of the cut-up mill at Vancouver, Wash. Mr. MacDonald 
says that the bureau has already booked some fine orders 
and he notes a disposition on the part of everybody to assist. 
Much of the side cut is being placed thru wholesalers. The 
idea is to reach every consumer possible. Eight sales rep- 
resentatives will be traveling thru the eastern territories. 

F. E. Olmstead, formerly district forester for California, 
has reéntered the Forest Service and will collect data on pro- 
duction, shipment, distribution and use of lumber on the 
Pacific coast and in the Inland Empire. Mr. Olmstead ar- 
rived in Portland this week and will make his headquarters 
at the district forester’s office. 

One of the best records for airplane cants is reported from 
the Fischer-Boutin mill at Eugene, Ore., where a 20-foot fir 
log yielded eight cants with a total of 1,377 feet. This is said 
to be very unusual, since six are regarded as the limit. It is 
said that sometimes many logs have to be cut without secur- 
ing a suitable cant, since they have to be clear cut and of 
certain size. 

F. A. Sullivan, president of the Sullivan Lumber Co., 
wholesale lumber, is on a short vacation visiting with his 
family at Seaside. Mr. Sullivan is having a very busy sea- 
son, the company having shipped large quantities of lumber 
and timbers, 

G. R. Tully, secretary of the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., whole- 
sale lumber, left today by auto for Centralia, Seattle and 
other Washington State points, combining pleasure and busi- 
ness. At Centralia Mr. and Mrs. Tully will visit with some 
of Mrs. Tully’s relatives. Mrs. Tully plans to remain there 
while Mr. Tully makes the tour of the lumber producing dis- 


tricts. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


Aug. 23.—The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. is making rapid 
headway in constructing its factory building located con- 
tiguous to Mill B in the northern section of Everett. Man- 
ager William Boner is not yet ready to say what particular 
lines of production he intends to follow when the factory 
is ready for business, but it is said a number of merchantable 
articles are to be manufactured in saving material now 
wasted in sawing lumber and timbers in the company’s two 
large fir plants here. This factory will be a splendid addi- 
tion to the Weyerhaeuser industrial holdings in Everett and 
to the city’s industrial life. The building is 500 feet in 
length by 300 in width, the frame work is up and part of the 
plant is ready for roofing. Machinery is arriving and the 
lumber conservation annex will, it is expected, be ready for 
work some time in the fall. 

Aside from Government orders, the Weyerhaeuser ‘Timber 
Co. reports its manufacturing business as quiet. Just now 
not a vessel is loading at Mill A, tho generally this plant 
is kept busy cutting cargo orders. 

Under the unification of freight lines, the Canyon Lumber 
Co, reports good freight car service. Yard trade is scarce, 
says this office, and dimension stock is weak. No new Gov- 
ernment orders have been placed, with the exception of an 
occasional car calling principally for 12x12 from 30 to 40 
feet. The Canyon office says it has no trouble in obtaining 
logs; also that labor, while far from plentiful, is sufficient for 
needs. The acquisition of adjoining property by the com- 
pany will allow the Canyon to dredge a larger log pond, and 
this will insure at least two days’ supply during freshet 
seasons, when usually it is impossible to get in logs. 

Altho this week witnessed a slight betterment in the volume 
of freight cars.at the disposal of red cedar shingle manu- 
facturers, the improvement is believed to be merely tem- 
porary, report producers. At any rate, the question of avail- 
able cars is not troubling the trade half so much as the fact 
that shingle prices are weak and demand has fallen off to a 
greater point than one week ago. 

Poles, reported by local dealers as scarce, now present indi- 
cations of being more plentiful. The National Pole Co. is 
receiving from three to six carloads a day. Some were cut in 
the spring of 1916, but held in camps by the labor shortage 
and car shortage. Manager Charley Stimson, of the Baxter 
Pole Co., this week shifted from Everett to Mukilteo a large 
barge load of poles to be loaded aboard a steamer for trans- 
portation to San Francisco. 

John W. Tuthill and Peter Minener, of Minneapolis, visited 
Manager William Boner, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
this week, These gentlemen have large lineyards in Sioux 
City, Iowa, and elsewhere, and are known as being among the 
largest operators in that section of the United States. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Aug. 24.—A. F. Peterson, of the West Coast Lumber 
Agency, in his review of the lumber market in this section 
says: “Lumber manufacturers report quiet conditions in 
the domestic yard trade, which is to be expected at this sea- 
son of the year. New business offered by the yard trade 
thruout the country is scarce, and as a consequence consider- 
able side cutting in the way of dimension is accumulating. 
Government requisition in prospect for Battle Creek, Mich., 
and Des Moines, Iowa, will probably clean up the surplus. 
The lull in domestic activities in these lines will enable the 
mills to give the Government quick service when it goes ahead 
with cantonment improvements and increases. The mills 
and camps are operating as close to maximum capacity as 
labor conditions permit. War activities dominate the indus- 
try. The demand for large timbers and special grade of clear 
lumber is taxing the capacity of the mills and camps. Some 
improvement is noted in the offshore tonnage situation, and a 


number of cargoes have been fixed recently for loading to 
Pacific ports. This will help to relieve the operators of sizes 
that do not fit in Government requisition and it is expected 
that the tonnage supply will continue to show further im- 
provement,” 

A community labor board to be formed, under the direc- 
tion of the United States Department of Labor, composed 
of one representative of labor, one of employers and a third 
to be selected by these two, is to be established in Aberdeen. 
The subject was taken up by the executive committee of the 
Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce at the instance of the United 
States Employment Department and a call was issued for a 
meeting to elect a representative of the employers to serve 
on the new board. The purpose of the organization is the 
settlement of all questions pertaining to the recruiting and 
distributing of labor in Grays Harbor County. The board 
will act in conjunction and in codperation with the United 
States employment office here and will work out a plan of 
recruiting and distribution best suited to the labor needs of 
this section. 

Plans have been drawn by local architects for a barracks 
to be built by the Donavan Lumber Co. to cost between $6,000 
and $8,000. The barracks, to be one of the finest of its class 
on the Pacific coast, will have accommodations for two squads 
of soldier millworkers. The building will be two stories, the 
lower floor having rest and reading room, a dining room, 
officers’ quarters, private dining room for officers, quarters for 
the help, showers and other accessories. The sleeping quar- 
ters will be on the second floor. The building will be heated 
with steam and lighted with electricity. A drying room, 
which will be an essential for those who work outdoors dur- 
ing the rainy season, is a feature of the structure. 

The Grays Harbor Motorship Co. plans to build 100 houses 
to accommodate married men. Many have been living in 
tents during the summer, but will require better shelter in 


winter. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Aug. 26.—James W. Fryer, who was with the H. B. White 
Lumber Co, for several years before going to the west coast, 
has returned to his first love and now represents the com- 
pany as salesman to the Twin City trade, including the line- 
yard concerns with headquarters here. 

R. W. Colby, of Seattle, was here a few days ago on his 
way east and reported an excellent trade outlook for the 
Coast mills, with their output restricted seriously by labor 
shortage. 

C. P. Lindsley, of the Lindsley Bros. Co., Spokane, was 
here last week inspecting its cedar yard, and went on for a 
visit to eastern cities. 

Henry Aldrich, formerly of Minneapolis but now sales 
manager of the Hammond Lumber Co., was here last week 
on his way to Washington, to assume his new duties on the 
board of lumber directors of war industries. 

R. M. Saxby, of Toronto, purchasing agent for the Hydro 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario, has been in Minne 
apolis investigating the supply of poles and other equipment. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Aug. 26.—-Due to the falling off in Government orders, the 
southern pine market in this vicinity is decidedly more qiuet 
than it has been for some months. The bureaus are placing 
absolutely no business with the exception of a few small re 
placement orders and some few orders for car material, but 
as orders for car material specify principally longleaf and 
most of the mills in this immediate vicinity are cutting in 
shortleaf they are of course able to take on but a small vol 
ume of car material. The bureaus reported about a week 
ago that they had no new business in sight, but shippers live 
in hope that more business may develop at an early date, and 
hold off from taking on commercial business so as not to be 
hampered in giving the Government the best possible service 
when it again enters the market. 

Inquiries for orders for commercial lumber are daily be 
coming more plentiful, but shippers do not seem disposed to 
take on any quantity of commercial cutting, owing to their 
disposition to supply the Government’s requirements first, 
and incidentally because of the fact that most of the com- 
mercial business that is offered is at prices considerably be 
low the Government maximum price list, and shippers do not 
seem disposed to sell their lumber at any great concession 
from the Government prices. 

The car supply has shown some improvement of late on a 
number of lines, but is still very acute on others, but taken 
as a whole it is thought that this condition is somewhat im 
proved, 

One now rarely hears the sawmill men complain of the 
shortage of labor, whereas up to the last month or so about 
all one could hear from the sawmill men was their cry of no 
labor. A number of the smaller mills have been forced to 
close down on account of a lack of water and, while a number 
of very good rains have fallen in this vicinity right recently, 
on account of the long standing drouth it will take consid 
erably more rain to be of any benefit to the mills that are 
closed on account of lack of water. 

W. W. Logan, of the Merl Lumber Co., has sufficiently re 
gained his health after having undergone an operation for 
appendicitis at a local sanitarium to resume his duties at his 


office. 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Aug. 26.—Orders are still offered in large numbers in this 
section, with many of the mills forced to turn down some 
tempting orders on account of not having stock to ship, 
while others are putting most of the stock thru dry kiln and 
in that way are filling orders that otherwise would be impos 
sible to handle. There has been a heavy demand for kiln 
dried dimension in the last several weeks, with all sizes and 
lengths called for in large volume. Dimension stocks on hand 
are lower than ever before and with little chance to replenish 
them. , No. 2 shows smaller stocks than the other grades and 
the assortment is limited. Many of the mills are picking 
orders to fit their stocks, while others have withdrawn from 
the market entirely. 

Shiplap, boards and fencing still continue in heavy call, 
with all widths and lengths sought for steadily. Stocks of 
these items are almost exhausted; it is almost impossible to 
place orders calling for two or more cars at one mill. All 
grades are being shipped in large volume. Car material 
demand is also very heavy, with decking, lining, siding and 
roofing all moving in large volume. The volume booked by the 
mills is heavier than for many months previous and the 
demand still holds good. 

Upper grades in flooring, ceiling, drop siding lead in the 
movement of these items, with the lower grades moving very 
slowly. Bé&better surfaced and rough finish demand has 
fallen off, until the volume shipped from this territory is 
very small, but prices hold steady. 

Heavy rains in the last week will give relief to many of 
the sawmills that have had barely enough water to operate, 
while others have been forced to close down on account of 
not having enough water to float the logs in the ponds. Crops 
are also helped materially, as the long drouth of the last 
several weeks burned them up almost completely. The agri- 
culture section of Shreveport has already lost most of its 
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Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged 
in manufacturing and 
catering to the Yellow 
Pine trade for 36 years. 


We Solicit Special Orders 
Prompt Delivery 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 














Red Gum 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 
Poplar 
Hickory 
White Ash 


1,500,000 feet now on 
sticks and ready to ship. 
Your inquiries and 
orders are solicited. 








Eastman-Gardiner 


Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 












S. M. Shrader. 
A. J. Shrader, Jr. 


Manufacturers 
of 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


d Short Leaf Timbers _Car Material 
a, Beasts, Moulding, Ceiling, Finish 


Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 








Hardwood 


Lumber 


POPLAR 


A SPECIALTY 


Baldwin 
Lumber Co. | 


316 Railway Exchange, 
CHICAGO 


Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. 











FOR SALE 


1 car 4/4 to 8/4 Log Run Cypress 
100,000 ft. 9” to 17” Gum Boxboards 
100,000 ft. 5/4 Log Run Sap Gum 
250,000 ft. 4/4 Log Kun Sap Gum 
100,000 ft. 4/4 to 8/4 Log Run Poplar 


Let us quote you prices on this stock. 


MERL LUMBER COMPANY, Meridian, Miss. 

















L. N. Dantzler Lumber Co. 


MOSS POINT, MISSISSIPPI 
EXPORTERS OF 


vet ¥ ellow Pine 


Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty 
Daily Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. 


Other Mills:—Native Lumber Co., Howison, Miss.,Van Cleve, Miss, 
Shipping Points :—Pascagoula and Ship Island, 


Cable Address, ‘* Dantzler’? Moss Point, Mississippi. 








T. P. PRICE, Gaeenwoop’ miss. 
OUR SPECIALTY: — 2x4 10’ to 186’ 
S. & E. No.2 and Better Close Grain 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
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“A Building Not A Barrel” 


When you sell COONS CY- 
PRESS SILO you are equipped | 
with a building that offers 
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other words, you have 
“talking points” clear 
out of the reach of 
the “other fellow.” 


No Staves toFallApart 7 
No Hoops to Tighten 


Wonderful three ply rr 
wall, built in sections. | 
lo guy wires or out- 
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side aid required. | 
Made of cypress ‘The Fj T 
Wood Eternal’’—abso- 
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LOUISIANA HARDWOODS 
a ™ 


ardwoods 
of high quality 























Cut from the Alluvial Lands of Louisiana where 


Red Oak, Ash, Gum, 
Cypress and Elm 


reach full growth and run uniform in quality. 


The pprewe r- 
Company 


Lumber 
( 11 Miles West 


Miltonberg, La., of Alexandria. 
. Telephone and Telegraph— Alexandria 


awaiting your orders a well- 
balanced stock of 


Louisiana 


Hardwoods | 


Embracing Red and White Oak, 
Gum, Cypress, Thick Ash and Elm. 
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Tell us your needs. 


Th F ain 
eS Lumber 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 

i J 
The Cost of Growing Timber 4%, interestize exposition 
By R. S, Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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crops, with the result that labor conditions with the sawmills 
in and around Shreveport are much improved, as the negroes 
have returned to the mills, while in the section around 
Alexandria the negroes are going to the fields to pick cotton 
and the labor conditions are anything but encouraging. Draft 
boards have also shipped about 4,000 negroes from this section 
in the last two weeks, which makes the supply even more 
acute. Negro women are used in larger numbers steadily. 

Car supply in several different localities is very scarce, 
while others report that they are able to secure all the equip- 
ment necessary to move their product. Local trade condi- 
tions have as yet shown no marked improvement, but the 
sales aggregate an increase weekly; the increase is not ex- 
pected to show any material improvement until after the 
crops are harvested in this section. Several wholesalers seen 
in Alexandria in the last week report business very good. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Aug. 26.—Government requirements are consuming all but 
a small percentage of the lumber that is being produced in this 
territory, and the small percentage that the Government is 
not taking could readily be absorbed many times over if it 
were possible to make shipments of commercial lumber to the 
eastern and northern markets. This is not possible because 
of the need of cars for the transportation of Government lum- 
ber and also because of the several effective embargoes in 
force. ' 
Information came from Washington this week that the 
Government is about to place an order for 22,000,000 feet of 
housing lumber for the artillery camp at Camp Jackson, 
Columbia, 8. C. If the lumber is supplied in the customary 
proportion this territory will supply about three-quarters of 
the order. The receipt of the official order is awaited here 
with interest by the Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau. 

The bureau this week received an advance order of 1,000,- 
000 feet of housing lumber from the contractors who are 
erecting the model town that the Government is financing 
to house the ship workers. Shipment on this order will begin 
at once, 

The labor problem is daily becoming more and more serious, 
despite the efforts of the Federal labor agency and the 
employment bureau of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Associa- 
tion. Lumber production is seriously curtailed in consequence. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


Aug. 26.—Lumber resources of the Valdosta (Ga.) lumber 
district are being taxed by orders received for the construction 
work going on at Brunswick in connection with the great 
picric factory there and it is expected the effect will 
soon be felt in the Savannah lumber market. 

In addition to the tremendous plant now being erected at 
Brunswick, arrangements have been made for the construction 
of 2,500 dwelling houses to be used by employees. Lumber 
dealers and sawmill people thru this section already have 
had orders for quantities of the lumber and timber to be 
used and their resources are being taxed to fill the orders. 

Savannah will be among the ship building centers of the 
United States to take part in the national program of ship 
launching on Labor Day. The Terry Shipbuilding Corporation 
is among the first to announce that a composite ship will be 
launched on that day. The Southland Steamship Co., thru 
the Savannah Engineering & Construction Co., will probably 
take part in the Labor Day program, according to official an- 
nouncement. One of the seven ocean-going towboats that 
this company is building for the Government will be launched 
then. The Foundation Co. will have ready a number of mine 
sweepers around Labor Day and one will be launched on this 
special date. The National Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. will 
in all probability have thirty-five barges finished on Sept. 1. 

W. J. Yost, manager of the pine department of the Pine 
Plume Lumber Co., has entered the service of the United 
States at Camp Zachary Taylor, Louisville, Ky. W. C. Glid- 
den, assistant treasurer of the Pine Plume company, is on a 
business trip to Washington and New York. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Aug. 26.—-All southern pine items practically in excellent 
demand, with some extremely scarce, is the situation shown 
by records in local sales. The output is sold about as fast 
as it can be put in condition. 

In dimension the supply is not equal to the demand, but 
on inch stuff the stocks are in better shape. The call for 
boards has been weak, but this condition will not con- 
tinue. The demand for finish is not so strong, but that 
for flooring is picking up. The timber demand still is strong 
and mills are unable to meet the calls. This is especially 
true of large timbers. Fencing is in big demand, certain 
lengths being taken for car material, 1x4 and 1x6 being 
worked into lining and roofing for Government cars, Gov- 
ernment business in general is heavy. Similar reports are 
made by the hardwood manufacturers, who say that the 
Government’s demand preponderates, with stocks the lowest 
on record. 

A severe car shortage is expected at an early date. The 
shortage now is not general but “spotted ;” one day enough 
cars are obtainable and the next day they are not to be 
had. 

Since cotton picking began recently the labor supply 
has been growing weak and a number of the mills are with- 
out sufficient common laborers. This may continue several 
weeks unless other labor can be had. 

Recent rains have been beneficial to the lumber interests, 
not only replenishing their water supply but reducing the 
danger from fire. 

The placing of patrols to guard against forest fires in the 
great southern pine belt in southwestern Louisiana is an- 
nounced by M. I. Alexander, president of the State conserva- 
tion commission, who returned recently to headquarters from 
a trip in Calcasieu and Beauregard parishes, in which the re- 
cent storm did great damage to timber. Mr, Alexander 
said: “We have established a thoro system of control to 
protect the down timber in the areas affected by the recent 
storm ; also the small farms and the lumber districts. I have 
placed twenty extra guards to work for the service. Forest 
fires could cause a great loss of property and possibly of 


life.” 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Aug. 26.—The southern pine market continues to be all 
that could be desired, with the Government, as usual, taking 
the greater part of the output. The Governmént is going 
after car material and heavy stuff, which will give the mills 
a chance to take care of the retail trade. 

The demand of the retail trade over that of last week has 
slackened up a bit. This was attributed to the extremely 
dry weather, which has promised to bring in short crops, not 
enabling farmers to do the building they would otherwise. 
The trade, however, has been sufficient to keep the mills 
going and keeping the stocks pretty well cleaned up; in fact, 
broken, 

There is a slight improvement in the hardwood demand, 
which indicates that the accumulated stocks at factories that 
were rushed in before the increased freight rates went into 
effect are showing depletion. 


Plenty of cars are in evidence for the use of all the south- 
ern pine mills, except in isolated spots, while hardwood 
manufacturers say they find things still a little tight. In 
the matter of labor there has been no change and none is 
looked for, the usual shortage prevailing. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Aug. 26.—The appeal of Governor Gardner to the farmers 
of Missouri to build more silos seems to have been effective. 
The larger distributing yards of St. Louis report a marked 
demand for the wooden silo and that this trade has picked 
up recently. The shipping business in other lines is good, 
altho the retail trade is but fair. 

Mills on the New Orleans & Northeastern complain bit- 
terly of car shortage. “Fierce” is the comment of one big 
mill, which has* been without cars for the last month. 

There seems to be a scarcity of 2x4s and 2x6s and orders 
are being placed with considerable difficulty. One of the 
largest mills in the South reports that its dimension stock is 
more broken than for years, a large percentage of the stock 
going into ship timbers. 

J. A. Meyer, secretary of the Consolidated Saw Mills Co., 
has returned from Little Rock, where he held a conference 
with W. T. Gulledge, president of the Gulledge Lumber & 
Stave Co., of Bastrop, La., whose output is handled by the 
Consolidated. Mr. Meyer said that the Gulledge planing mill, 
burned about a month ago, will be completed within the next 
ten days. The mill has a capacity of 50,000 feet daily. 

Julius Seidel,. president of Julius Seidel Lumber Co., has 
returned from a visit to the pine mills of the South and says 
that all of the mills appear very active. He spent several 
days at the mills of the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., MeNary, 
La., and visited several mills at Alexandria and the Crowell 
mills at Long Leaf, La. Most of the concerns were getting 
along fairly well for labor. 

L. M. Tully, whose appointment as manager of the Cypress 
Emergency Bureau was announced in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN of last week, departs tomorrow for Washington to 
assume his new duties as representatitve of the cypress 
industry of the country. 

Theodore Ochs, who owns the Union Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., of Cape Girardeau, retailer of lumber, operating 
a planing mill and sash and door works, was in St. Louis this 
week. ‘“Lumbermen in our section are looking forward to 
having considerable farm building placed soon,” he said. 
“The Little River drainage district, which extends from Cape 
Girardeau to Arkansas, is expected to open up for agricultural 
purposes thousands of acres of low lands. This is a rich 
section and a boom in farming lands will result, with the 
lumber business sharing in the general prosperity.” 

More than 500 workers in three casket factories of St. 
Louis who have been out on strike for more than ten weeks 
have resumed work within the last few days. The men 
returned on the basis of former conditions and wages, none 
of the demands being acceded to. Every branch of the in- 
dustry was affected. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Aug. 27.—-The car situation is very serious at certain 
points, and some plants cutting altogether on Government 
timber orders are likely to have to lose timber if relief is 
not given them, as their ramps are becoming badly over- 
loaded, Orders for all classes of stock are still very plentiful 
and stocks are badly broken at the mills. 

The labor situation is still serious and when the new draft 
law begins to draw on the mill crews some of them will be in 
a bad shape, as they have been using young boys and men 
above the present draft age. A great many of the mills: are 
counting on farm labor to help out, and will try to hold 
up production by using men not needed by the Government, 
and will use women wherever possible. 

Cc. L. Bunch was killed and three other men _ seriously 
injured when a skidder on the works of J. M. Griffin, Blodgett, 
turned over, and caused the explosion of the boiler last 
Thursday. : 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Aug. 26.—The timber industry of Butler County, Alabama, 
of which Greenville is the county seat, is growing enormously, 
according to all reports reaching here. Many carloads of 
rough and dressed lumber as well as timber are shipped from 
the county every day. The good roads of the county are 
given the credit for this boom in the wood goods trade of the 
county, having made it possible to develop timber lands 
which have heretofore been inaccessible because of the lack 
of transportation facilities; but with the introduction of 
motor trucks into this character of industry for hauling, a 
wonderful boom has developed in the business. 

So great is the demand for staves that one of the owners 
of a stave mill in Greenville, Ala., has begun running his 
mill day and night in order to fill his largely increasing 
orders. There is said to be a constant stream of motor trucks 
and wagons loaded with staves and stave bolts going between 
the stave mills and the shipping depot. The increased orders 
are attributed to the great demand for oil barrels all over 
the country in which to export petroleum products. 

W. H. Louisell, president of the Bear Creek Lumber Co., 
Leakesville, Miss., was here last week and said that the new 
mill of his company, with daily capacity of 60,000 feet, was 
again in operation. This plant was burned to the ground 
on the night of May 4 last and as soon as possible there- 
after a contract was let for a new mill. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Aug. 26.—A report of importance to the lumber trade 
gained currency today, to the effect that the Government 
had virtually completed negotiations for requisitioning piers 
No. 5 and No. 6 on Pratt Street. These two piers, which are 
part of the Greater Baltimore development started after 
the big fire of February, 1904, were assigned to the use of 
the lumber trade, forming, together with the Back Basin 
and Caroline Street, the chief facilities for the handling of 
wood products, making an important part of the lumber dis 
trict. The two piers are estimated to afford space for not 
less than 15,000,000 feet, and their withdrawal for Govern- 
ment use is bound to necessitate a readjustment in the 
business. Other piers are certain to be in great demand 
for the discharge of lumber, and the concerns that own 
private wharfage will command a great advantage. The 
taking away of the piers from the trade would appear almost 
as a calamity, but lumbermen are likely to view the matter 
philosophically, among them some of the oldest wholesalers 
and distributers. They have repeatedly expressed a_ belief 
that the reservation of the two docks has by no means 
proved to be the great benefit which had been expected. 

Just what use the Federal authorities intend to make of 
the wharves has not yet developed; doubtless they will be 
devoted to the storage of supplies. Warehouses probably 
will be erected on the wharves, as they have connection with 
all trunk line railroads out of Baltimore, and sufficient depth 
of water for vessels of considerable draft. 

The lumber trade undoubtedly will have to adjust itself 
to conditions, and the shipping here of many cargoes on 
consignment, to be held indefinitely, likely will cease. 

In connection with this matter it is pertinent to state 
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that the Government has concluded arrangements to pur- 
chase from the city water front property on what is known 
as Key Highway, for $400,000. This is part of the Greater 
Baltimore development after the big fire of February, 1904. 
Extensive warehouses and docks are to be erected on this 
property, affording space for the storage of enormous 
quantities of goods and for their shipment to all parts of 
the world. Surveyors are at work platting the ground and 
preparing the way for the drafting of plaas. The acquisi- 
tion of the two properties means an expenditure of millions 
of dollara, so that there is much business ahead for the 
lumbermen and the builders. 

The report that the James Lumber Co. intended to erect 
a planing mill in connection with its yard on Alice Anna 
Street proves to have been premature. Difficulties to which 
the war conditions have given rise have deferred the pro- 
ject. The corporation has just put into operation an elec- 
tric hoist, which facilitates distribution and assortment of 
heavy timbers in the yard. Other improvements also have 
been made, and the railroad track connections are being 
arranged to make loading and unloading cars more con- 
venient. 

Frank F, Fee, of the Fee-Crayton Hardwood Lumber Co., 
of Dermott, Ark., and president of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, was in Baltimore Aug. 16 and con- 
ferred with Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of the associa- 
tion, in regard to the export business. Mr, Fee had. been 
in New York and Philadelphia to look after some of his 
company’s export trade and had seen various officials, 

Another recent visitor in Baltimore was J. W. Mayhew, 
vice president of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., of Columbus, 
Ohio, who called on Mr. Dickson and some of the hardwood 
dealers, Mr. Mayhew had been in Washington in confer- 
ence with the salesmen for company in this and adjacent 


territories. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


Aug. 26.—General demand, which is strong in the central 
West, prevails in the yellow pine market of east Texas and 
the mills are busy. A comparatively small amount of lumber 
is being cut for the Government west of the Mississippi, as 
anticipated orders have not been placed. 

Dimension is in good demand and scarce. Considerable No. 
3 common is being moved, with heavy demand. Altho some 
mills complain of car shortage there seems to be sufficient 
in most instances. 

The Brazos River Hardwood Co., which recently was 
organized at Freeport, Tex., for the manufacture of treenails 
and ship knees for ship builders in the Gulf Coast country, 
has installed its plant and will begin sawing soon. This is 
the second mill in the county, the other being at Sweeney. 
The company has a capital stock of $25,000 and the incor- 
porators are H. G. Fields, G. H. Livingston and BK. BF. 
Foster. 

South Texas has been supplying the United States Govern- 
ment with the black walnut logs used for handles for re- 
volvers and woodwork for airplanes. The discovery of a 
sufficient quantity of the required size and quality is a great 
relief. Much of this valuable timber has been shipped out 
of the country for some years, many extra fine logs located 
on the San Marcos River having gone to Hamburg years ago 
for use by Germany. A number of carloads are now being 
assembled in this section. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Aug. 27.—-The lumber situation in this district is much 
improved, in fact, is better than at any other time this 
summer. While the embargoes hold to some points they 
are not seriously hampering the local trade. There is little 
local demand, practically no building going on. The erec- 
tion of barracks at the University of Alabama training camp 
caused a little demand, but practically all lumber is being 
shipped. The transportation situation is easier than for 
many months, cars being comparatively plentiful. Mill 
stocks are said to be badly broken. 


BANGOR, ME. 


Aug. 26.—It is estimated that 40,000 men will be required 
to get the log crop of eastern and northern Maine this coming 
season, and the prospect of finding that many is far from 
promising, altho as high as $65 a month has been offered for 
choppers, swampers and sled tenders, with higher rates for 
cooks, teamsters and bosses. In recent years few natives 
have gone into the woods, the labor supply coming largely 
from the big cities, where any sort of man that could swing 
an ax or lift a cantdog has been hired and hustled to the 
camps. As a rule, it takes three of this kind to do the work 
of one good State of Maine man, and often they are worse 
than useless. The normal cut in Maine is about 1,000,000,000 
feet, but at present there seems little prospect of getting that 
much or anywhere near it. The Government has taken over 
the hiring and distribution of labor, but can not create men 
to order and the camps seem likely to be decidedly shy of help. 

The East Branch drive is below Montague falls and coming 
along at a rate that should bring it into Penobscot boom in 
about ten days. There are but 20,000,000 feet of logs in the 
drive this year, owned chiefly by the Bangor Lumber Co., the 
Jordan Lumber Co., of Old Town, and G. W. Barker & 
Sons, of Milford. In former times, when the sawmill industry 
on the Penobscot was at the height of its prosperity, the Kast 
Branch drive brought down anywhere from 40,000,000 to 
60,000,000 feet of logs. 

There are no logs in Penobscot boom at present. In Bangor 
boom are about 3,000,000 feet of saw logs and 9,000 cords, or 
abcut 4,500,000 feet, of pulp logs. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Aug. 27.—More optimism appears to have developed 
among the Pittsburgh wholesale lumber interests during the 
last week. Out of the uncertainties as to the final status 
of the wholesale lumberman apparently is coming a more 
definite understanding of where the Government will stop 
in its policy of elimination. Intimations from some of the 
larger and more representative local companies are that 
within the next thirty days some things will be heard and 
some orders issued in Washington that will put a new light 
on the position of the wholesaler. In other words, there 
will be a clear understanding of commissions and an absolute 
admission from the Government that mills will not be judged 
in selling price by the payment of reasonable commission 
to wholesalers. With this pronouncement it is believed the 
bars will be down generally, even among mills known to be 
re eeneathe to the wholesale trade genérally and on prin- 
ciple, 

In the meantime there have been new inquiries in Pitts- 
burgh territory for building material and projects that are 
approved by the Government, such as housing operations for 
workmen in war industries, are going forward. Mention 
Was made last week of the taking over of 102 building lots 
for houses for the Steel Corporation employees in East 
Homestead and Hast Pittsburgh, this has been augmented 


_ by nearly 600 additional lots in the Hast Pittsburgh section 


Where it is stated dwelling house construction is to be 





started at once. This will insure approximately 1,000 to 
1,200 dwellings at an early date for the congested industrial 
sections. 

Coal mjning operations are being enlarged, but no new 
ones have been taken up. The idea now appears to be to 
develop existing operations, and in this there is a brisk de- 
mand for lumber of all kinds. Glass factories while reduced 
in output are shipping heavily and box material is called for 
in this as well as for the pottery lines. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Co. reports a 
fine record in volume of business for the first six months 
of the current year and the last half holding up almost as 
well. This company will shortly begin operating its new 
sawmills at Paxton, Fla., which have been building for some- 
time, which will have a daily output of 250,000 feet. The 
Kendall Lumber Co. reports new business quiet but ship- 
ments on old contracts steady and improved with better 
railroad facilities being provided. President Louis Germain 
of the Germain Co., remains most of his time in the East, 
but returned this week for a brief visit to give encourage- 
ment and new fighting strength to the supporters in Pitts- 
burgh of the very aggressive distributors’ association in 
Washington, D. C. 

The Acton Lumber Co. is to be incorporated by Pitts- 
burgh lumbermen next month. Its projectors include F. G. 
Lillo, who has been associated with the Pittsburgh lumber 
industry for many years, and with him are F, EB. Clark and 
G. P. Shremp. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Aug. 26.—Government business dominates trade here more 
and more during the vacation period, probably because less 
effort than usual is put into getting other business, while the 
Government activity is at full speed all the time. Some 
dealers claim they would rather see it go the limit in this 
direction until the end of the war, for then there would be 
no commercial business, while as long as there is even a little 
there must be the constant struggle to meet competition and 
hold trade, 

More lumber is coming into this territory for commercial 
orders than for sometime, but wholesalers report that the 
placing of orders is not so active as it was a week ago, while 
prices generally are as well maintained. Among retailers 
there seems to be an inclination to hold off from buying in the 
hope that some of the orders they have had in for a long 
time will be delivered while shipping conditions are slightly 
better. The latest Government work is building dwellings for 
the workers at the League Island Navy Yard, consisting of 
576 homes, for which bids are now being taken. These will 
not be all in one bunch but will fill up several vacant spots 
in the built up section of the city easy of access to the yard. 
The contract for this work is expected to be let in a few 
days, with the understanding that it will be rushed so that 
as many of the houses as possible may be ready for occupancy 
before winter. 

Demand for lumber from consumers seems to be easing off, 
and they seem to have become reconciled to the fact that 
they must get along without it for some time and are making 
arrangements accordingly. There is demand enough, however, 
to keep prices high for all that can be gotten thru. Oak, 
white pine, yellow pine and North Carolina pine still are in 
greatest demand, altho nothing that can be shipped is hard 
to sell. 

General business is good, manufacturers being busy on 
almost exclusively Government work, with their ordinary 
trade practically a side line, to be attended to when oppor- 
tunity affords. Financial conditions are fair; collections are 
mostly good. 

From latest reports it seems that the question of the pro 
posed dry docks for this city has been settled and that two 
of the best in the world are to be put here soon. Arrange- 
ments-have been made between the Sun Shipbuilding Co. and 
the City Council of Chester whereby a street is to be closed 
and a 700-foot dry dock is to be built at once for its use. 
The floating dry dock to be built by the Schmaal Engineering 
Co., and to be for the use of this city, will be 1,000 feet 
long, large enough to care for the biggest boat afloat or con- 
templated. 

Lewis W. Detz, of the Pennsylvania State Forestry Depart 
ment, has gone to Vancouver, Wash., to join the spruce pro 
duction division, aviation section, Signal Corps, U. 8. A. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Aug. 24.—-The view taken by fir lumbermen regarding 
present market conditions is not altogether roseate; yet 
they console themselves by remarking that ‘August is with 
us yet,” and August, as everybody understands, is an off 
month, even in normal times. Conditions, aside from war 
contracts, are not satisfactory; yet there is a considerable 
activity for the Government and quantities of stuff are be- 
ing handled without the intervention of the production board. 

August always is quiet in yard stock, and this year the 
farmers especially seem too busy to think much about build- 
ing. Labor seems scarcer in the country than in the city, 
and this in itself has a back-kick in it for the lumbermen. 
Yet there is a little business, and while for the time being 
it does not amount to a great deal and there is a real need 
for orders, the wise manufacturer and wholesaler know that 
the future business will be fine. 

On the basis indicated, the bulletin of the West Coast 
Lumberman’s Association says the prospects for a heavy 
fall trade are extremely good; that manufacturers look for 
the usual run of yard buying, and also that the railroads 
are expected to place substantial orders for ties, bridge ma- 
terial and lumber for structural purposes. Local business 
for the week aggregated 9,627,379 feet. 

Forest fire reports from the State of Washington show 
unusually small loss for this season, and while the danger 
from that source will not be passed until October the situa- 
tion is well in hand. One serious fire has destroyed 2,500,000 
feet of standing fir along the Great Northern between Index 
and Heybrook, Snohomish County. In Pacific County 1,500,- 
000 feet of spruce suited for airplane stock has been de- 
stroyed in an almost inaccessible district along North River. 

Thomas Davis, supervising secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 
for the spruce district, announces that groups of entertain- 
ers are being organized to visit the soldiers and members of 
the Loyal Legion who are working in the production of 
spruce in the Olympic Peninsula, The movement is similar 
to that in France for the amusement of the overseas forces. 

Jesse I. Cutler, formerly assistant traffic manager of the 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, has been promoted to 
the position of assistant secretary. H. V. D. Stone has 
been made assistant traffic manager to fill the vacancy. 

Cc. C. Stanton, of Grand Rapids, Mich., and A. H. Manning, 
of the Felger Lumber & Timber Co., also of Grand Rapids, 
are in Seattle keeping in touch with the lumber industry. 

James D. McCormack, general manager of the Canadian 
Western Lumber Co., Fraser Mills, B. C., has been in Seattle 
for a vacation. 

L. G. Raymond, formerly a manufacturer, is now in 
Seattle with the Harbor Island Manufacturing Co., which 
specializes in fir. 

A. B. Brooks, of the Warren Lamb Lumber Co., Rapid 
City, S. D., is a Seattle visitor this week. 
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W. W. Wilkinson, who has been operating in. Los Angeles, 
Cal., has returned to Seattle and is now connected with the 
Lumber Buyers (Inc.). 

E, D. Frost, manager of the Tri-State Lumber & Shingle 
Co., Kansas City, is in Seattle lining up business for his 
concern. 

F. D. Harm, owner of the Chehalis Shingle Co., Chehalis, 


“Wash., is here this week. 


Neil Cooley, of the Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Cos- 
mopolis, Wash., paid a visit to Seattle Thursday. 

A, W. Jackson, of Pope & Talbot, San Francisco, one of 
the most widely known operatives in the business, is in 
Seattle. He is 85 years young and still going strong. 

New members of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 
are: R. P. Shannon Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C.; Burke 
Shingle Co., Anacortes, Wash.; Pacific Lumber Export Co., 
Seattle; Duncan Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Aug. 27.—The Kansas crop report, showing in some sec- 
tions practically a total failure of corn and only about one- 
third of a crop in the State, as well as extensive damage to 
alfalfa and other crops, has served further to hold down the 
lumber market. Missouri, Oklahoma and southern Nebraska 
have suffered to some extent. Dry weather also has held back 
oll fleld development and limited the lumber market there and 
the mining districts show a considerable slowing up in busi 
ness, The several yards in the Oklahoma mining fields have 
placed their stocks on the market here, asking wholesalers to 
dispose of them in carload lots. 

There has not been a cancellation of orders to any great 
extent, but at the same time retailers are not showing their 
usual impatience to get shipments on orders placed before the 
rate advance. So much business was placed before the new 
rates went into effect that with what they have on hand and 
coming in retailers are fairly well stocked up. In Oklahoma 


and some favored places in Missouri reta/i trade has held up 
very well, but elsewhere it is nothing to bag about. 

Plans for rebuilding the Mack-Welling yard at Collyer, 
Kan., which burned recently, have been deferred because of 
unfavorable conditions in that section. 

Walter Vanlandingham, of Chicago, visited friends among 
the lumbermen here last week. 

J. H. Foresman, vice president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. ; 
John Kennett, manager of the mill and factory department of 
the company, and J. E. Marrs, of the Long-Bell company at 
Oklahoma City, have returned from a trip to the Pacific coast. 
In company with R, A. Long they visited the company’s mill 
at Weed, Cal., and then went to Portland, Seattle and other 
Coast cities, inspecting lumber mills and ship yards, including 
the big Government fir and spruce mill. 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


Aug. 27.—-Lumbermen in eastern Canada are making plans 
for the forthcoming season’s cut. From all indications it 
will be smaller than during any of the last three or four 
years, owing to the extreme shortage of labor. The ordinary 
enlistment of soldiers took numbers of woodsmen overseas, 
then came special forestry battalions, which further depleted 
their number. Since conscription went into force other men 
usually found in the lumber camps in the winter have been 
called and are in camps or across the water. The result is 
that only boys and older men are available for lumbering 
operations. This, combined with the higher cost of equip- 
ment, supplies ete., will make the cut much smaller than 
usual, 

A few days ago a party of more than 100 expert lumbermen 
from this province left over the Grand Trunk Pacific for 
British Columbia, where they will cut spruce for airplanes. 
To a certain extent this is also being carried on in Quebec, 
altho the eastern spruce is not so satisfactory as the British 
Columbia variety. 





RAMBLINGS OF A TEXAN IN THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST 


MonTREAL, P. Q., Aug. 26.—We have been on the move 
practically ever since leaving Denison on Wednesday, 
July 3. Passing thru St. Louis on the 4th and Chicago 
on the 5th, we arrived at Montreal on the night of the 
6th ult. The first stage of the journey was over the 
Grand Trunk Railway to North Bay, Ont. This took us 
thru Ottawa, capital of the Dominion of Canada, The 
city has many beautiful buildings, of which the Chateau 
Laurier, a Grand Trunk hotel, is one of the most attrac- 
tive. 

We arrived at North Bay that evening and left at once 
for Cochrane, Ont., over the line of the Temiskaming & 
Northern Ontario Railway Co. This railroad was built 
some years ago by the province of Ontario to open 
up for development the northern section of the province, 
often called ‘‘New Ontario.’’ This object it has to a 
great extent already achieved. The line passes thru the 
famous Cobalt and Porcupine mining districts, where are 
found vast deposits of silver and gold; while the northern 
section served by the railroad consists of a fertile clay 
belt, which needs only clearing to transform it into excel- 
lent farm Jand, which it is claimed will grow practically 
any crop. The development of this section is proceeding 
apace, and in process of clearing a large amount of pulp 
wood is being cut and shipped to the paper mills of 
Canada and the United States. 

Cochrane, Ont., which we reached Tuesday morning, 
July 9, is the junction with the transcontinental railway 
owned by the Dominion of Canada and operated by the 
Government. We left immediately for Winnipeg, ap 
proximately 800 miles distant. 

The clay belt extends for a considerable distance west 
of Cochrane and a number of settlers are established there, 
altho the railroad has been in operation only about 
four years. The majority of these settlers are French 
Canadians from the Province of Quebec. On the banks 
of the Kapukasing River a settlement has been started for 
returned Canadian soldiers who desire to go ‘‘ back to the 
land.’’ This country is still very wild, as may be judged 
from the fact that we caught glimpses of several moose 
along the shores of the numerous lakes with which this 
section abounds. 


Arriving at Winnipeg, Man., early on Wednesday, 
we spent a day and night there, which gave us an oppor- 
tunity to see something of this go-ahead western city. 
We found it full of activity; all lines of business seem- 
ingly prosperous, in spite of the shortage of labor, which 
perhaps is being felt in the West more than in the Kast. 
The Fort Garry hotel, operated by the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway, where we spent the night, is equal to any 
hotel on the continent. 

We left for the West at 8 a. m., Thursday. We found 
ourselves at once on the open prairie, about which we had 
heard so much, and for the entire day were passing thru 
fields of growing wheat, oftentimes stretching away into 
the distance as far as the eye could reach. Not all wheat, 
however, for the western farmers are realizing more and 
more each year the advantage of raising something be- 
sides that vital cereal, and many a fine herd of cattle is 
to be seen by the traveler. Altho the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway has been open but a few years, towns of vary- 
ing size now cluster around most of the stations on the 
prairie sections of the railway and show signs of constant 
growth; while the number of automobiles used by the 
farmers is another noticeable feature. 

Passing thru the busy city of Saskatoon, which is the 
seat of the University of Saskatchewan, in the evening of 
llth, we crossed the boundary between the Provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Alberta during the night, and 
arrived early the next morning at Edmonton, but did 
not alight, reserving a visit to this, the second largest city 
in the province, for our return trip. Leaving Edmonton 
behind us, we found that also we had left the prairies 
and plunged into the foothills of the Canadian Rockies. 
About 130 miles west of Edmonton we left the main line 
of the railway to visit the coal mines of the Mountain 
Park Coal Co., the principal source of supply for the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. These mines are at the 
end of a branch line about sixty miles in length, which 
rises in that distance to an altitude of 5,800 feet above 
sea level, the highest point reached by a railway in 
Canada, 





Returning to the main line that evening, we continued 
on our way, and on Saturday morning arrived at Jasper, 
Alberta, a railway divisional point, the gateway to the 
Mount Robson National Park. Within easy reach of 
Jasper are several camps, situated in the heart of some 
of the most beautiful mountain scenery in the world, and 
we were very sorry lack of time forbade stopping to 
visit some of them. 

About sixty miles beyond Jasper we were fortunate 
in obtaining an unobstrueted and perfect view of Mount 
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ER. H. LINGO, OF DENISON, TEX., ON HIS RETURN TO 
MONTREAL DISGORGING $114.08 TO THE 
RED CROSS FUND 


Robson, which, rearing its snow-capped head to an altitude 
of 13,700 feet above sea level, is by far the highest peak 
in the Canadian Rockies. One might visit this spot many 
times without getting so good a view of the peak as we 
obtained, for often it is hidden by the clouds. 

We traveled the next hundred miles thru the Rockies 
along the bank of many a swift-flowing river and beautiful 
canon, thence into the lower lands between the Rocky 
and Coast ranges. The following morning, Sunday, found 
us on the brink of the Bulkley Canon, and we paused for 
a few moments to watch the Bulkley River dashing noisily 
thru a narrow gorge several hundred feet below us. Soon 
afterward the railway joins company with the Skeena 
River, one of British Columbia’s most important salmon 
streams, and after paying a short visit to the Indian 
village of Kitwanga, where are some interesting totem 
poles, we arrived at Terrace, B. C., a small town about 
ninety-four miles from Prince Rupert, the terminus of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. 

It may be mentioned in passing that while most of the 
development which must come to this part of British 
Columbia will be in the production of the various minerals, 
there are several large tracts of fertile valley lands that 
are capable of development into excellent farms, and 
already there is considerable settlement here and there. 
There also is great activity at the present time in the 
lumber industry, and sawmills are being constructed to 
meet the enormous demand for spruce and other timbers 
for use in the construction of airplanes for war service. 

From Terrace—which, by the way, it is predicted will 
become the center of a first class fruit growing district— 
as a relief from the long train journey, some of the party 
ferried the Skeena and drove about fourteen miles to 
Lake Lakelse. This is beautifully situated among the 
mountains where they took during a brief fishing trip 
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many goodly sized rainbow and speckled trout from the 
lake. 

Leaving Terrace early Tuesday morning we followed 
the Skeena down to the sea and Prince Rupert, observing 
the numerous boats engaged in salmon fishing, or unload- 
ing their catch at one of the many canning factories along 
the banks of the river. 

Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday morning we were 
at Prince Rupert, which we found to be a very live town 
of about four thousand. There are several cold storage 
plants here, a large and fully equipped dry dock, and it 
is the port of call for all boats to and from Alaska via 
the ‘‘Inside Passage.’’ 

At noon on Wednesday, July 17, we went on board the 
steamer Prince Rupert of the Grand Trunk Pacific steam- 
ship fleet, for Alaska, The accommodations on the Prince 
Rupert were all that could be desired, while, by the ‘‘ In- 
side Passage’’ route one is assured of as comfortable 
a voyage as on a river. Here, however, we have scenery 
which is not to be found on many rivers. From Prince 
Rupert to Skagway, about five hundred miles, the snow- 
capped peaks of the Coast Range loom up in the East, 
while on the West are the myriad islands which protect 
the channel from the force of the Pacific Ocean, of which 
one catches a glimpse but seldom. 

We called at the quaint and busy fishing port of 
Ketchikan, Alaska, Wednesday evening, passed Wrangell 
during the night, and on Thursday called at the capital 
city of Alaska, Juneau, where are some very large gold 
mining plants. Before arriving at Juneau we visted the 
Taku Glacier, a vast field of ice constantly, if slowly, mov- 
ing into the ocean, 

Early Friday morning we disembarked at Skagway. 
Skagway was the point from which most of the gold 
seekers of ’97 and ’98 set out on their overland journey 
to the Klondike. We were to become more intimate with 
the difficulties they had to overcome on that journey, for, 
as our boat was to remain at Skagway until Saturday 
evening, we took the train of the White Pass & Yukon 
Railway for a trip into the interior, and this line prac- 


tically follows the trail taken by the gold seekers over 
White Pass to the head of Lake Bennett, whence they 
made their way to the Klondike by water. White Pass 
is about twenty miles from Skagway by the railroad, and 
the altitude is 2,800 feet, so it may be imagined there 
is a great deal of work for the locomotives. Most im- 
pressive is the scenery on this part of the trip. The 
terminus of the railroad is at White Horse, Yukon Ter- 
ritory, 111 miles from Skagway, but our party only pro- 
ceeded to Mile Sixty-eight, Carcross Station, or, as it 
was formerly called and is still shown on most maps, 
Caribou, Yukon Territory. Here we boarded one of the 
stern wheel steamers of the White Pass & Yukon route, 
which took us down a body of fresh water known as the 
Taku Arm, a distance of ninety miles to the other, or 
inland, end of the Taku Glacier before mentioned. We 
spent the night on board and returned to Careross the 
following morning, where we regretfully boarded the train 
for Skagway, arriving in the evening and leaving on the 
Prince Rupert at 8 o’clock for the South. During our 
entire stay in the Northwest we were blessed with per- 
fect weather, and it is difficult to imagine a more wonder- 
ful trip. 

We arrived at Prince Rupert early Monday morning 
and rather reluctantly turned our faces eastward at 4 
o’clock that afternoon, running without stop other than 
at the divisional points to Edmonton, where we arrived 
Wednesday. Here we stopped for the day at the Mac- 
donald Hotel of the Grand Trunk Pacifie system, beau- 
tifully situated on the bank of the Saskatchewan River, 
and enjoyed a drive around this progressive western city 
and a visit to a neighboring ranch, 

We left Edmonton at noon on Thursday, arriving at 
Winnipeg Friday afternoon, where we spent the night and 
proceeded east at 9 a. m. Saturday. We returned by the 
same route as on the westbound journey, except that we 
ran via Toronto instead of Ottawa, and arrived at Mont- 
real at 7 o’clock Monday evening July 29, having been 
gone just three weeks and covered approximately 8,000 
miles of territory —LINKUMPOOTER. 
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SOME IMPRESSIONS ON THE CARRYING OF SIDE LINES 


A prominent lumber dealer tells some interesting ex- 
periences on the carrying of side lines by the other fel- 
low and the effect on his own business, His letter in full 
is as follows: 

August 24, 1918. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, II. 

GENTLEMEN: In the “Realm of the Retailer,’ of your 
issue of Aug. 10, there is to me one of the most interesting 
articles that department ever carried. 

The thought brought out of how the small retail dealer was 
to take care of himself these war times was particularly good, 
for at this time it is a fact that many discouraged retail deal- 
ers are selling their yards and invariably these sales are made 
to line yard operators. It would seem by this that the big 
fellows had more confidence in the future than the little 
fellows ; however, in this same article the thoughts and sug- 
gestions made for the smaller retail dealers to take up side 
lines in order that their volume of business may be increased 
is a mighty good suggestion. 

I expect the first thought that would come to these smaller 
retailers’ minds would be this: “If I do put in side lines, 
every business man that handles these commodities in my 
town will immediately begin to knock me and consider me as a 
competitor, and instead of having the good will and support 
of these men, automatically they will resent my putting in 
side lines and do all they can to boost someone else except me.” 
The retail lumber dealers who take this view possibly may be 
interested in the following: About twenty years ago I bought 
out a good retail lumber yard here in Ohio. At that time the 
yard did a good business and was strictly a lumber yard, 
handling lumber, millwork, sash and doors; no side lines at 
all except sewer pipe. Note that flue linings, fire brick and 
coal coping were not even carried in stock. 

Foolishly I listened to the people who sold the lumber yard, 
who said that the hardware men would get sore if we carried 
rough hardware, and that a feed man uptown carried flue 
linings, fire brick and wall copings, and that the contractors 
bought the cement themselves, and stone also, and rather than 
have any trouble, they had never handled any of these things. 

The lumber business was good, nice volume and plenty of 
business, so on the start none of these side lines were put in. 
For years these different dealers in the town were respected ; 
the feed man went out of business, and a mason who had been 
working by the day opened up a little yard, and put in cement 
and stone (by the way, without even consulting me as to what 
I thought about it). This mason was not strong financially, 
yet being a good workman and paying close attention to his 
business made it possible for him to prosper. For a good 
many years, when he had a contract that was mostly brick 
work, he bought the material of me, without beating me down 
in prices. In later years when he became financially strong 
his attitude suddenly changed. Instead of codperating with 
me on contracts, and allowing me a fair and reasonable profit 
on lumber and millwork as in the past, when a contract came 
up he now had an itemized bill of the rough lumber needed 
and presented it with the following instructions: “Figure 
this up and if you can sell it cheaper than I can buy it of 
some of these lumber yards in other towns or in Toledo I 
will give you the business.” On asking him about the mill- 
work, the reply came: ‘Well, there are so many small mill- 
work concerns over the country that make a blanket bid on 
the job complete that I am going to figure with them and if 
you can beat their price why, sure, I will give the business 
to you.” Here was the protection he was giving to me in 
payment for the protection (in my own mind) I had been 
giving him for years. 

About this time another lumber yard started up. It put 
in lumber, millwork, lime, cement, brick, sewer pipe, rough 
hardware, paints, wire fencing, galvanized tanks, and any- 
thing there was a dollar in. 

I laid back and congratulated myself that the two hardware 
dealers and this mason contractor would certainly now appre- 
ciate the fact that I had kept out of these lines for years. 
However, one of the hardware men decided to build a new 
building, he gave the mason work to the brick mason; then 
the mason with the help of the carpenter made out a rough 
lumber bill, and the hardware man whom I had considered 
for years came into the office and asked me to make the lowest 
price possible on that rough lumber. “Of course,” he said, ‘“‘T 
will have to figure with the new yard.” When told that the 
new yard was a competitor of his, had put in hardware, 
fencings, nails, track and everything like that, he replied: 
“Oh, well, they’re no worse than the mail order houses, and 

guess I can sell as cheap as they can.” When asked about 
the interior he said he thought he could buy that as cheap 
as I could, as he had been receiving circulars from some of 
the little mills and had decided to give them a chance at it, 
anyway. If I could sell it as cheaply as he could buy it of 
the other fellows, he would gladly give me the business, for 

e said he “appreciated the fact that I had never dealt in 
rdware of any kind and had always thrown him any busi- 
hess that I could.’’ 


- The other hardware man decided to do a little building soon 
r his competitor made the improvement and he came 


down to the office and left a bill of material that would be 
needed to complete his job, saying in a nice way that the 
new lumber yard had been after him, asking for a chance to 
figure and that he felt duty-bound in giving them a chance, 
altho he did not like to deal with them because they had put 
in hardware. I told him that I had kept out of those lines 
for a good many years and during all these years he and his 
competitor had had a good deal of business that had been 
sent to them by me and that I wondered if it would not be 
fair for him just to let me haul that stuff up there without 
getting a price from the new yard. He said he would like to 
do it, and really intended to give me the business, but he did 
not want to make them mad at him, as he wanted to give 
them a chance to figure anyway. The mason contractor and 
both hardware men purchased their lumber of me at a price 
that was satisfactory to them, and all three of them seemed 
to consider that I had been repaid for keeping out of their 
way all these years by allowing me to furnish what lumber 
they wanted to use at practically cost. 

The implement dealers always carried wire fencings, and 
galvanized tanks. The first thing I knew one of them put in 
steel posts and without considering me and my wood posts. 
Then when the new lumber yard put in wire fences for stock, 
light wire fences for chickens, galvanized tanks, and took the 
agency for a good windmill, naturally I thought the imple- 
ment men would blow up; however, they did not, and a few 
odds and ends to repair a building owned by one of the part- 
ners was bought at the new yard without even asking me 
about the material. The new lumber: yard put in paints. 
Now this line was carried by all the drug stores and hardware 
stores for local sales, the painting contractors themselves 
buying the paints for their own use direct. No perceptible 
difference was noticed in the attitude of the drug store man 
and the hardware man toward the new lumber yard on account 
of their having put in paints as a side line, and one druggist 
said that he was glad to be out of the paint business, when he 
finally cleaned up his odds and ends. 

A few years ago there were two coal yards here, both in- 
efficiently handled and neither one particularly liked by the 
public. A man who had been working by the month on the 
farm bought one coal yard and today has the business all paid 
for, owns a nice home and sports a seven-passenger car. The 
other coal yard was offered to me at a very reasonable price. 

t the time this offer was made, the lumber business was 
good; in fact, we had more business than we could take care 
of and the thought of taking on a side line with the picture of 
more help, dirty drivers around and unpaid coal bills at the 
end of the year, decided me against taking the coal business 
over. However, a young fellow got his uncle to endorse notes 
with which to pay for this little business and take it over, and 
today he has a good stock of coal on hand, three nice houses 
and drives a nice big seven-passenger car. 

Now as I look back and see these things that have hap- 
pened in the last twenty years, I thought it would be a good 
idea to write the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN about these facts, for 
by so doing, many retail lumber dealers who are on the 
fence at this time, pondering what the other business men in 
town would think of them, should he (the retail lumberman) 
put in some article of merchandise, that this or that merchant 
carried in stock, might decide to go right ahead and put in his 
side lines and the other fellows would think none the less of 
him for so doing. 

A retail lumber dealer who carries building material 1s 
able to figure the foundation, the lumber, the millwork, the 
hardware and the paint, and, if need be, the heating and 
plumbing. In this way, by getting a price on the labor from 
the mason and from the carpenter and adding to his own esti- 
mate the lumber retailer can deliver to the prospective builder 
a complete home instead of a rough lumber bill that everyone 
in the country has figured on and a millwork bill that has been 
peddled far and wide. 

The experience I have had makes it easy for me to advise 
the retail lumber dealer, who is “looking blue and seeing the 
sunset,” to put in side lines. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH GERMANY ? 
(Concluded from Page 42) 


a definite long planned attempt to conquer and loot the 
world. Practically all Germans, from those who sit on the 
throne to the peasant, the whole German race, with only 
here and there a shining exception, is guilty, and punish- 
ment should be meted out to such criminals. Mercy to them 
would be a crime against civilization and a disgrace to the 
memory of every man who has died in the fight of civilization 
against barbarism. 

Unpunished crime begets new crime, and an unbeaten, un- 
punished Germany would soon beget new wars and more 
horrors thru the years to come. Germany should be penalized 
into financial and military weakness for at least a years 
to come, and then its punishment would be all too mild, 
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Sell Doors With Your 
Big House Bills. 


Why not sell everything your customer will need? Here's the 
secret of keeping the “Ready-cut House” fellows out of your 
community, 


“Woco” {iow Fir Doors 


Sell on their merits. You can’t really appreciate their big value 
until you have seen them, Write today for illustrated catalog 
showing styles. 
A straight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, Drop 
Siding, Finish, Casing, Base, Stepping or Battens may 
be included to complete car of doors. Order today. 
Window and door framesa specialty. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - - + «© © «+ = 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


) Pennsylvania and New Jersey Paprepentative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, - - - + Buliders' Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 
#H. 6 OB8GOOD, - - + « « G47 Security Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago Representative, 
W. 6 NURENBURG, - - + + « «= Lumber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, III. 
M. W. LILLARD, + = © «© «© © & 2136 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
CG. WH. WOOD, - +++ 2 © © & & P. O. Box 1226, Great Falls, Mont. 
r.@. HILDITCH, -~ - - «= © ww 766 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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Service 


Makes No Difference What You 
Want We Can Furnish It. 


Ship Timbers, Spars, Planking 
and Ceiling, Factory Lumber and 
Yard Stock. 


Red Cedar Shingles and Siding. 
Always have Shingles in Transit. 


Write us for prices. 


L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 


716-717 White Blidg., SEATTLE 
Good Salesmen Wanted. 
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and at the same time give your cus- 
tomers the best flooring money can 
buy—the kind plainly stamped with 
our trade mark 


on oP 
SEECTRIE 
BRAND = 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER Co. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


We specialize in Straight or Mixed Cars ot 


V. G. Fir Flooring 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Write for prices today. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills: 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. EVERETT, WASH 





1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 





CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Red to board lumber, ling, 
lather aba saw Lede. Mlsvenes’ $3, cloth! $2, pesmeebd. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








T. J. Christian, sales manager of the Wood Mosaic Co., of 
New Albany, Ind., was a lumber trade visitor early in the 
week, 

J. M. Riel, of the Kieth Lumber Co., is at Leland, Mich., 
for two weeks, where he is enjoying himself at his summer 
home, 

Charles C. Hubbard, manager of the hardwood department 
of George D. Griffith & Co., spent most of the week on a sales 
trip in Michigan and Indiana. 

Robert 8. Corson, of the Osgood-Corson Lumber Co., and 
Mrs. Corson are spending two weels in Michigan, enjoying a 
vacation automobile trip. 

Among the Chicagoans now on the Pacific coast are Vic- 
tor Thrane and Wood Beal, of the James D. Lacey inter- 
ests, and V. F. Mashek, president of the Pilsen Lumber Co. 


A. H. Ruth, manager of the Chicago office of the G. W. Jones 
Lumber Co., of Appleton, Wis., and Mrs. Ruth autoed from 
Saugatuck, Mich., Monday, where the week end had been spent 
with friends. 


Oscar H. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, one of the prominent lumber manufacturers of the 
country, was in Chicago this week en route home from a trip 
to Pacific coast points, 


EK. R. Sutherland, of the McDonald Lumber Co., Winnipeg, 
Man., and the Otis Staples Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Wycliffe, 
B. C., was in Chicago early in the week and expected to visit 
eastern consuming centers before returning home. 


Charles W. Fish, of the Charles W. Fish Lumber Co., of 
Elcho ; Charles J. Kinzel, of the Kinzel Lumber Co., of Merrill, 
and M. F. Coe, of the Forster Lumber Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., 
were among the northern visitors this week. 


The Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., of Kansas City, Mo., has 
opened a Chicago sales office and Charles W. Myers, who is 
well known among local lumbermen and consumers, is in 
charge. The new office is at 1530 Lumber Exchange Building. 


Paul Schmechel, of the Paul Schmechel Lumber Co., ex 
pected to leave on Friday to drive in his automobile to 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis., where he will spend a few days angling 
for some of the “big ones’ that are reported in waters there 
abouts and eager to bite. 


Db. H. Murphey, manager of the hardwood department of 
the Keith Lumber Co., of Voth, Tex., was a Chicago visitor 
this week, on his way home from a three weeks’ tour of the 
principal eastern markets. He reports the immediate de- 
mand for hardwoods a little quiet, attributable largely to 
many buyers being away on yacations, but looks for a very 
good fall trade. 


Among the lumber trade visitors from the South this week 
were C, L. Gray, of the C. L. Gray Lumber Co., Meridian, 
Miss.; R. J. Wiggs, of the Darnell-Love Lumber Co., Leland, 
Miss.; L. C. Wheeler, of the Pritchard-Wheeler Lumber Co. ; 
Charles Dudley, of the Dudley Lumber Co. ; T. E. Jones, of the 
KF, T. Dooley Lumber Co., and Morris Welch, of the Welch 
Lumber Co., of Memphis, Tenn. 

On account of W. J. Waldron’s resignation as the man- 
ager of the Chicago office of the credit department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which publishes 
the Blue Book, the office will be closed and all its business 
transacted from the main office at St. Louis, Mo, Mr. 
Waldron resigned to go to the officers’ training camp at 
Camp Gordan, Atlanta, Ga., and expected to leave for there 
during the latter part of the week. 

R. B. Goodman, of Marinette, Wis., and BH. A. Selfridge, 
jr., of San Francisco, Cal., were among the prominent lum 
ber manufacturers in Chicago this week, both giving atten- 
tion to matters concerning the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Mr. Selfridge was on his way east. 
RK. S. Whiting, architectural engineer of the association, 
and Mrs. Whiting are spending a vacation in Michigan, 


N. C. Mather, vice president and general manager of Lord 
& Bushnell, is getting into fighting trim by spending three 
weeks at the civilians’ training camp at Camp Steever, Lake 
Geneva, Wis. KE. B. Wingate, of Sioux City, Iowa, repre- 
sentative of the Blackwell-Panhandle Sales Co., of Spokane, 
Wash., in South Dakota, Nebraska and Iowa territory, re- 
turned home this week after spending three weeks at the 
same camp. 

Bh. A. Lang, manager of the lumber department of the 
Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Co., proved conclusively that he can 
knock that little old white pill about when he captured the 
championship at the ninth annual golf tournament of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, which was held at Floss- 
moor Country Club on Tuesday of last week. Competing 
members numbering 205 tried to capture the championship but 
Mr. Lang turned the trick with a gross score of eighty-nine, 
having a handicap of seven, making his net score eighty-two. 


8S. H. Bolinger & Co., well known southern pine manufac- 
turers, have transferred their general sales office from Shreve- 
port, La., to Chicago in order that the sales department 
may be nearer consuming territory. The new office, which is 
in charge of J. Donner, is at 1123 Chamber of Commerce 
Building. Mr. Donner is a thoro southern pine lumberman, 
having been sales manager for the company for the last 
eight years. He has been engaged in the southern pine 
industry since 1902. The firm is well known and has 
two mills, one at Kosciusko, Miss., and the other at Silas, 
Ala. 


J. H. Faust, vice president of the Faust Bros. Lumber Co., 
of Jackson, Miss., who has charge of the Chicago sales office 
returned home Monday after spending three weeks at Jackson. 
Mr. Faust went south to permit his brother, C. L. Faust, who 
is president of the company, and his wife to enjoy a vacation 
in the Hast. He reports that tho orders in August have been 
scarce, most millmen are optimistic concerning fall business. 
During the last few weeks the labor situation has been 
slightly easier tho the shortage of cars is beginning to affect 
trade. Mr. Faust said that hardwood mill stocks are badly 
broken. 





I. W. W. DENIED NEW TRIAL 


Judge Kenesaw M. Landis in the Federal District Court in 
Chicago, where more than a hundred members of the I. W. W. 


have been on trial for weeks, on Thursday denied a new trial ; 


to the ‘“Wobblies.”. One hundred of the defendants a few 
days ago were found guilty on charges of disloyalty and 
attempts to obstruct the selective draft law, and immediately 
a plea for a new trial was made by their attorney. Argument 
on the plea was heard this week. After Judge Landis over- 
ruled the motion for a new trial, he directed that all the 
defendants should take their places before him. Their names 
were called in alphabetical order and as each answered he 


was asked by the court if he had anything to say before 
sentence was passed. Several of the ‘“‘Wobblies’” seized the 
opportunity to talk; others were silent. The lumber industry 
has been greatly interested in the trial and its outcome as 
many of the depredations that led to the indictments were 
committed in Pacific coast and Inland Empire woods camps 
and at sawmill operations. Several of the witnesses who 
gave testimony against the I. W. W.s were western lumbermen. 





MACHINERY MANAGER IS PROMOTED 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Aug. 26.—As a well deserved promo 
tion, following ten years of faithful service, I. J. Trahan, 
known thruout the lumber manufacturing trade of the South 
as “Ike,” has been appointed manager of the Seattle branch 
of the 8S. A. Woods Machinery Co. and will enter upon his 
new duties Sept. 1. 

Mr. Trahan is one of the best known machinery salesmen 
of the South. He started with the 8S. A. Woods company as 





I. J. TRAHAN, OF SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Promoted to Branch Management 


a factory hand to acquire a first hand knowledge of the 
business. For four years thereafter he was a demonstrator 
on the road. Then he adopted the commercial end of the 
business, working from the New Orleans office. He was then 
promoted to, the management of the southeastern district, 
making his headquarters at Jacksonville. He now succeeds 
W. W. Blood, manager of the Seattle office, who has entered 
the army. Mr. Trahan’s host of friends will regret to lose 
him but will rejoice in his promotion. 





CHICAGOAN DECORATED FOR BRAVERY 


An interesting letter was received this week from Lieut. 
Arthur Booth, who since going to France to do his bit has 
been injured twice. The young man is a member of the 
Young Men’s League of the Church of the Epiphany, of which 
EK. I. Hooper, secretary of the Luntbermen’s Association of 
Chicago, is president. The first injury Lieutenant Booth 
received was when he carried a wounded companion out of 
“No Man’s Lang” and was shot in the right thigh. For his 
bravery he was decorated with the Croix de Guerre. Lieu 
tenant Booth is 27 years old. His letter home was written 
to his mother, Mrs, Jane St. John Booth. It is as follows: 


July 30, 1918. 

DEAREST MOTHER: I may as well start relearning to write 
lying on my back, for I’ll be that way for a few days, which is 
. nuisance, tho 1 am quite comfortable except for being very 
10t. 

My leg doesn’t bother me as long as I lie quiet, and, by the 
way, it is the same right thigh, a couple of inches below my 
souvenir of March, but it is less troublesome, being a clean hole 
where a machine gun bullet went right on thru, which is the 
best thing it could have done, and the bone untouched! 
Lucky, eh? 

So that Uncle Leonard may see just what the M. D.’s say 
of me I will copy from the card which is pinned to my breast: 

“Wounded G. 8. W. penetrating right thigh. 

“X-Ray No F. B. located, 

“Dakin Sol. on gauze. 

“Wound closed. Evac. July 30.” 

Well, I got hit right soon after our attack started Sunday 
morning, July 28. I managed to crawl back a kilometer to a 
little town where I lay in a cellar for twenty-four hours, as 
the ambulances could not get over the shell swept road. 
Then I rode in a Ford for two hours and in a larger car four 
hours, winding up at Evacuation Hospital No. 7, where they 
X-rayed me and operated. I spent Monday night there and 
left this a. m., still tasting ether. 

This eve I get a good meal, to which I am looking forward 
as I’ve had nothing but very infrequent snacks of bread and 
coffee since last Saturday morning. Feel surprisingly well in 
spite of everything. Our company is rather lucky in regard 
to losses ; some of our best men are gone but not such a pro- 
portion as in some other companies. All six officers in my 
company are wounded, none dangerously except perhaps one, 
whose injuries I have not had details on. One company in 
our battalion had three lieutenants killed, the captain and 
twenty-two others wounded. Another had the captain and 
two lieutenants killed. Our major is gone; a shell burst right 
over him—the concussion alone did it, not a mark on his 
body. I have not been able to secure figures on losses among 
the men, but they were bad enough. The men were super- 
human; never a thought of stopping, and walked right into 
machine guns with calm resoive to attain the objective, which 
we did—and then some. Our job was a tough one, as the 
casualty lists will prove—regular “Charge of the Light 
Brigade” stuff. 

As I look back at it I wonder how a man got out alive. 
However, we are still pushing them back, which is what we 
are here for. When I reach the base hospital tomorrow I w 
try to get a cable off to you, so that you will know that 
Washington is right when they tell you I am only slightly 
wounded, I figure I’ll have a rest of a month, by which time 
many changes will have occurred in the front if the present 
activity continues. 

Well, I have written this in installments when the trate 
has stopped and trust you can decipher it; at any rate you'l 
know I’m O. K. and in no danger. The base I’m going to is 
somewhere near the last one I was at before, and a town I " 
never seen. I’ll write more when I get installed in bed ant 
have a decent pad and pencil. Love to all, ARTHUR. 1 

P. S.:_ Arrived in Base 34 0. K. Had wound dressed _ 
it looks fine. Gave cablegram to chaplain. This is Phila 
delphia hospital and a very good one. Love, A. 
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SOME LOG, ‘‘I’LL SAY 80O’’ 


The Meadow River Lumber Co., of Rainelle, W. Va., is 
busy these days working for Uncle Sam getting out hard- 
woods for ship building purposes. So far the company has 
furnished enough material to construct fourteen boats and 
it is not letting up in its program in any way. The ac- 


companying illustration shows a white oak log, 34 feet in 
length and 388 inches in thickness, which is a sample of the 








comparison with recommendations made to the Government by 
the department of the association. The constantly changing 
conditions affecting material supply and labor conditions will 
provide a vital subject for both divisions, 





TRAIN MEN TO SERVE NATION ABROAD 


Looking toward educational preparation for foreign serv- 
ice, diplomatic and commercial, after the war, Chicago has 
been named one of fifteen cen- 
ters where men will be trained 


to serve abroad. The an- 
nouncement was made this 
week and already question- 


naires to leading manufactur- 
ers, exporters and others en- 
gaged .in foreign trade are 
being sent out. The survey is 
to be carried out under the 
direction of a committee of 
fifteen on educational prepara- 
tion for foreign service, and 
it is approved by the United 
States Commissioner of Hduca- 
tion. The object is defined as 
“to investigate the way in 
which the leading commercial 
nations of the world train 
their citizens for governmen- 
tal and commercial service 
abroad.” The Chicago com- 
mittee is composed of the fol- 
lowing: George W. Doonan, 
director of the local bureau of 
foreign and domestic com- 
merce; H,. H, Garver, foreign 
trade commissioner of the 
Chicago Association of Com- 
merce; John G,. Arnold, First 
National Bank; William Bach- 





A FINE SAMPLE OF WHITE OAK THAT PROVIDES TIMBERS FOR WOODEN BOATS 


trees that the company is cutting to provide timbers for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, 





CO-OPERATING WITH GOVERNMENT ON LABOR 


“A demand, a great demand, for war laborers came from 
Washington this week, leading at once to an important con- 
ference called by the State Council of Defense, where it was 
concluded that idlers must work; that women must release 
men for war work; that nonessential industries must yield 
men to essential industries,’ said Chicago Commerce this 
week in discussing “Illinois and War Work.” 

“At the meeting of the ways and means committee of 
the association yesterday the critical nature of the labor 
situation was directly brought home to employers by a local 
official of the Federal employment service. It appears that 
to provide 1,000,000 needed laborers for war work Illinois’ 
contribution to the shortage must be 78,067 unskilled labor- 
ers, to be employed in Illinois and elsewhere. It also ap- 
pears that employers are not responding to a Government 
questionnaire whereby the Illinois situation may be known 
and this State’s resources and dual responsibilities deter- 
mined. 

“To be practically patriotic for the good of the nation— 
for the good of Illinois—employers should grant the fullest 
cobperation with the community labor board of the United 
States employment service. The Government needs informa- 
tion and team work for war. Respond and play the war 
game come what may. ‘There will be compensations, but 
first the means to win.” 


RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From Aug. 21 to Aug. 27, inclusive, seven vessels brought 
2,931,000 feet of lumber to Chicago. The largest cargo was 
brought by the steamer Herman H, Hettler from Washburne, 
Mich., and consisted of 910,000 feet of lumber. The next 
largest was brought by the steamer J, Watson Stephenson 
from Wells, Mich,, and amounted to 400,000 feet. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

Aug. 21—Steamer Herman H. Hettler, Washburne, Mich., 
910,000 feet. 

Aug. 22—Steamer 7'. S. Christie, Boyne City, Mich., 384,- 
000 feet. 

Aug. 24- 
feet. 

Aug. 24—Steamer J. Wells, Mich., 
400,000 feet. 

, Aug. 24—Steamer N. J. Nesson, Ontonagon, Mich., 370,000 
eet. 

Aug. 25—Steamer Louis Pahlow, Pequaming, Mich., 250, 
000 feet. 

Aug. 26. 


Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Nahma, Mich., 257,000 


Watson Stephenson, 


sarge Delta, Baraga, Mich., 360,000 feet. 


WAGON AND IMPLEMENT MAKERS TO MEET 


Manufacturers of farm wagons, trucks, bob sleds and im- 
plements who are members of the National Implement & 
Vehicle Association will hold important meetings in Chicago 
next week. The farm wagon department will meet on next 
Wednesday, Sept. 4, and the plow and tillage implement 
department on Friday, Sept. 6. Both meetings will be held 
at the Hotel LaSalle. The manner and method whereby the 
hew standard farm wagons will be placed on the market will 
be an important subject for the wagon makers. ‘There will 
be a display of bob sleds that have been constructed upon 
suggested standard specification lines. Of important inter- 
est to the plow and tillage implement men will be considera- 
tion of the schedule of manufacture recently announced by 
the conservation division of the War Industries Board in 





rach, of the Chicago public 
schools ; J. F. Fish, Northwest- 
ern University Business Col- 
lege; L. C. Marshall, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; H. G. P. Deans, Merchants Loan & Trust 
Co. ; George R. Meyercord, Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
and Samuel MacClintock, who is chairman and secretary of 
the committee. 





A VERSATILE LUMBER COMPANY 


Speaking of versatile lumber companies, the Keith Lumber 
Co. is cited. The company, which has a hardwood yard at 
2350 Loomis Street in Chicago, carries in stock the follow- 
ing hardwoods: Gum, basswood, cottonwood, chestnut, birch, 
beech, elm, cypress, ash, poplar, oak, walnut, hickory, cherry, 
maple, sycamore, mahogany, prima vera (not a near-beer), 
vermillion, white holly, rosewood, English oak, Circassian 
walnut, Australian plumwood, Spanish cedar, Tennessee 

















SHED OF THE KEITH LUMBER CO. 


cedar and one softwood, redwood, And if any one happens to 
need any sassafras he can find a small lot of it at the Keith 
yard. The company, which has one of the best lumber sheds 
in Chicago, has occupied its present location four years. The 
shed has ten alleyways and has capacity for 8,000,000 feet 
of lumber. ‘There is also a modern office building. The 
former location was at Fourteenth and Wood Streets. 


~s 


GREAT WAR SHOW IN CHICAGO 


There will be some semblance of real war on the lake 
front in Chicago next week when the United States Gov 
ernment War Exposition opens in Grant Park on Sept. 2, 
to continue until Sept. 15. Hundreds of carpenters were 
busy this week putting the finishing touches on the struc 
tures that have been erected of wood to accommodate the 
wonderful show that is being arranged. Chicago never ex- 
pected so many ‘visitors before and in the throng no doubt 
will be many lumbermen from out-of-town. There will be 
twenty carloads of war trophies, including naval guns, field 
guns, shells, rifles, airplanes and submarines, some having 
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BIRDSEYE VIEW OF UNITED STATES GOV 





ERNMENT WAR EXPOSITION IN CHICAGO 











alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 

















~ 
alifornia White 


alifornia Sugar P Ine 
Redwood— Fir—Spruce 


Buyers East of Chicago will receive prompt 
attention to inquiries when addressed to our 


New York Office:—25 Broad Street 


American Trading 


| Company San Francisco, Ca. 














[ CALIFORNIA |— 
Sugar and White Pine 


In Factory Grades and Clears. 


White Pine Tank Bottom Plank 


For Oil and Water. 


Redwood **2sd rine 


GET OUR PRICES, 

















Eastern ; 
shiements| Frank P;:Doe Lumber Co. 
Specialty. | No. 16 California St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Box Shook 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


SUSANVILLE, LASSEN CO., CAL. 


— Manufacturers of — 


California White Pine 
Lumber & Box Shook 


Annual Capacity Box Factory 
Fifteen-hundred Car Loads. 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 





YOUR 











Marks You hi 
Can Read 
Without 
a Glass 


That’s the kind every 
lumberman wants. For 
75 years lumbermen have used our crayons be- 
cause they are waterproof — will not brush or 
wash off. You too should use 


American Acme Crayons, 








fA Crayon For Every Purpose 


Our crayons are specially made for marking on 
green, wet, frosty, or dry lumber; made in any 
color and in hard, medium and soft grades. 


Write For Free Sample Today. 


\ The American Crayon Co. 
Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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They’ve Made 
Good for 
30 Years 


C. E. Blackwell of Cooperstown, 
N. D. tells us that he has sold 
Extra *A* Red Cedar Shingles 
for more than thirty years and 
that the first he sold are still in 
good condition. 


Two mighty good sellers for 
dealers are 


Red Cedar 


Siding and Shingles 


and you can expect more than 
ordinary value when you place 
your orders with us for the reason 
that we specialize in their manu- 
facture. Why not order a car 
today ? 


MIXED CARS ONLY 


Fred K. Baker 


wash.’ Lumber Co, 














WE saw large and long 

ship timbers from the 
finest yellow fir logs 
in the world. 


Write or wire us when quick 
service is required. 


Western 
Lumber Co. 


Aberdeen, Washington 

















We Manufacture 
Fir 


and 








AmMNBecr 


e 
Pine 
and solicit your inquiries. 
~ © =e 
Big Pines cs, 
Medford, Oregon 











been captured from the Germans and some used by the 
Allies. 

Front line trenches will be reproduced in every detail, 
as will ‘No Man’s Land.” There will be a training camp 
on a small scale showing how American lads are trained to 
wage war against the Hun, and naval and aerial maneuvers 
given by American and British air and naval squadrons 
are prominent on the program. Concerts will be given each 
day and evening by the Army and Navy bands, including 
the Great Lakes jackie band. Every cent beyond the cost 
of production will go to the United States Treasury, thereby 
helping Uncle Sam in providing for the cost of the war. 
The show will be a wonderful education for every American, 
old or young, and no one in Chicago at the time should fail 
to attend. 


oo, 


EAGER FOR SALVAGED LUMBER 


These are busy days for Manager H. T. Fall, of the Chi- 
cago plant of the Red River Lumber Co., who just at present 
is in the salvage business, It will be recalled that fire de- 
stroyed the fine plant at Ashland Avenue and Twenty-second 
Street recently, and at the time it was thought the loss 
would be total. However, some of the boards in the center 
of the burned piles have been found useful, if cut to short 
lengths, and a ready market has been found for the salvaged 
lumber which is being disposed of bargain prices. Twenty 














SALVAGING LUMBER AT RED RIVER COMPANY’S PLANT 


wagons were in line at the plant one day this week, with 
buyers anxious to obtain the salvaged lumber. Some has 
even been shipped away from Chicago. No boards have 
been found that are entirely good but as most of the stock 
of California sugar and white pine was in wide lumber, 
many boards are being taken out of the piles that are partly 
good and’ can be used if cut to short lengths. No plans 
have as yet been made for reconstructing the yard and it is 
likely that none will be made until the burned lumber piles 
and debris are entirely cleared away. 





GERMANY FACES BIG HOUSING PROBLEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 27.—Germany is faced with a big 
housing problems, like all other nations at war. There is a 
great shortage of housing in all belligerent European coun- 
tries, not to mention the United States, and advices from 
Kurope indicate that every year the war is prolonged increases 
the shortage. For example, the recently published report of 
a committee appointed by the British Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion estimates that the shortage in Great Britain now is 
175,000 houses, while additional requirements in a normal 
year are placed at 75,000 houses. 

Discussing the housing situation in Germany, the British 
Board of Trade Journal of July 25, which has been received 
here, has many interesting things to say. Among other things 
it says: 

The position in Germany was summarized recently in a 
memorial addressed by the National Association of Commer- 


cial Employees to various German legislative bodies. It 
stated ; 


Germany, in the last fifty years, has changed from being 
a preponderantly country-dwelling people into a nation of 
town dwellers. Even before the war the housing question 
was becoming acute. The increase in population demanded 
a regular yearly supply of 200,000 dwelling houses, 75 i. 
cent of which were small houses ; but since the war building 
activity has been at a standstill. During the war many 
families are sharing houses, but they will wish to go into 
houses of their own when peace is signed ; there will also be 
frequent moves from large to smaller houses. Rents must 
inevitably rise, and the families with many children will 
suffer most. All that has been done so far toward remedy- 
ing the existing evils is a drop in the ocean, and a compre- 
hensive system of imperial housing reform is required. 
Again, the situation in Berlin, which may be taken as 

typical of the position in larger towns, was described in a 
speech delivered recently by the director of the statistical 
office at Schinberg, in which he stated: 

The number of houses standing empty in the forty-six 
communes of Greater Berlin in the period of May, 1916, to 
May, 1917, has diminished from 382,145 to 24,812, and is 
still falling. Soon after the end of the war, 20,000 dwelling 
houses will be required by soldiers’ wives who have no home 
at present. At least another 20,000 will be wanted for the 
men who have postponed marrying until after the war. 
Then there will be a considerable number of single men 
returning who had their own houses before the war. Be- 
sides this, account must be taken of the increase of the 
normal demand from the young men who have grown up 
and from the influx of newcomers, so that in Greater Berlin 
during the first ie years there will be at least 60,000 
dwellings required, which will afterward increase by 20,000 
every year. This demand can not be met by emergency 
expedients, such as the use of garrets and basements, old 
railway carriages, and barracks. The only method is to 
build new houses on a large scale. 

In order to deal with the difficulty, the representatives of 
the municipalities and districts of Greater Berlin have, ac- 
cording to the Berliner Tageblatt, decided to bring about an 
amalgamation of the municipalities and communal associa- 
tions. Previous to this it was proposed to reopen the 
municipal housing bureau which was closed at the end of 
1914, but this was found impracticable on account of the 
lack of labor and material. 

The first legislative step in Germany has been taken by the 
State of Prussia, where a housing law came into force on 
April 1. Summarized, its provisions are: 

This act opens up a field of new activity for the State and 
communes in the matter of welfare work and housing meas- 
ures, It makes new provisions for the acquisition of building 
land. Special attention is paid to the need of small and 
moderate-sized dwellings, and the so-called “communal build- 
ing prohibition” is confirmed by the act. In order to meet 
the needs of such houses and to improve their sanitary con- 
ditions and to improve the sanitary conditions of building 





quarters, blocks of dwelling houses and such like, the neces- 
sary ground and sites may be expropriated until December, 
1926. Communes with more than 10,000 inhabitants are 
bound by law to inspect the houses and institute a housing 
office. The act finally settles that the sum of 20,000,000 
marks will be put aside by the State for public benefit building 
purposes. 

Again, a housing census of the Federal States of the whole 
empire was taken between the 15th and 31st of May. This 
applied to all communities which, according to the census of 
Dec. 5, 1917, had a civilian population of over 5,000. Places 
with a smaller number were not taken into account unless 
they were situated in industrial districts or were residential 
towns. Special importance was attached to the number of 
dwellings available’ and the anticipated demand, the rents, 
the distribution of the inhabitants according to the various 
sizes of the dwellings, the number of dwellings in separate 
buildings. 

Further, recognizing the urgency of the problem, a change 
in the administrative organization dealing with this impor- 
tant matter has been made. The existing housing department 
in the Imperial Economic Office has been enlarged and its 
powers developed, especially by the creation of the post of 
adviser on housing problems. 


The following indicates that German high officials are fully 
alive to the situation : 


In addition, efforts to encourage building are being made by 
the publication of orders relaxing the building regulations in 
various parts of the Empire. One order emanates from the 
Kriegsamt (War Office), and is addressed to the twenty-nine 
suboffices of that department. It permits the resumption of 
building operations during 1918, and by it ‘‘wherever a 
serious shortage of houses exists, and its removal appears 
urgent, building operations are to be warmly supported and 
building material released.” The order further provides that 
a. operations on houses already begun may be con 
tinued. 

With regard to the very important question of providing 
workmen, the order states: “The necessary labor for remov- 
ing the shortage of housing accommodation will be provided 
by the substitute and labor department. It is to be taken from 
25 percent of the labor in the building industry now available. 
and also from the ranks of those builders who are being 
slowly released from their employment on war buildings.’ 

A second order was directed recently by the Prussian 
Minister of Agriculture and the Prussian Minister to the com 
petent authorities, and provides that timber suitable for 
building purposes from Government forests may be sold on 
generous terms to the commynes and public utility associa- 
tions and companies for providing housing accommodations, 
especially emergency buildings, such as barracks ete., on 
condition that its employment for this object is assured. 


WILL PROTEST PROPOSED CLASSIFICATION 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Aug. 24.—The Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association, thru its traffic manager, W. E. Gardner, will 
make a vigorous protest before the special examiner for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, at a hearing to be held 
in Atlanta on Sept. 19, against the proposed consolidated 
classification of lumber which has been presented to the 
commission for approval. 

The proposed consolidated classification will cancel entirely 
the present Official, Western and Southern Classifications, and 
coatains 597 pages with 10,790 changes, which may be sum- 
marized as follows : 





RA RR NIN 655 5. 0559)-4:-0 nyo 9 5 Gov 8p iio “44 86 odo have w 8,857 
eR N SIA OUR PUN 635 ay sone e/g isiainesb.S i699. 6 ww O50. 0 SOI 1,840 
CATIONG PATINGS BUMINATAG. .... 2... ccc ccccecosecever 141 
increases in minimum welghts.............cceccscece 1,135 
Reductions in minimum weights..................008 363 
Minimum weights subject to sliding scale.............. 220 
ACIDS TO GIASMINCATION, 6 o o.5.0 00 0 0:5 6.000.006.0420 00% 8,234 


The new classification contains no exception sheets which 
have heretofore been in effect on certain commodities in all 
territories, and the cancellation of these exceptions to the 
classification will seriously affect the movement of lumber and 
other forest products between points where no commodity 
rates are published. 

Lumber takes Class A rating in the present Southern Classi- 
fication, but various exceptions to this classification in effect 
in different States, and over different railroads in the South 
east, invariably give lumber and other forest products the 
Class P rating in the absence of specific commodity rates, the 
Class P rates being materially lower than the Class A rates. 

The proposed consolidated classification continues lumber 
as Class A and increases the carload minimum weight from 
30,000 to 36,000 pounds, but eliminates all exceptions to the 
classification. This will have the effect of forcing all lumber 
to move under Class A rates, instead of Class P as at the 
present, where no commodity rates on lumber are published. 

Members of the association will also be affected on their 
shipments of commissary and mill supplies, both by the pro- 
posed elimination of exceptions to the classification and the 
numerous proposed changes. 

The hearing for southern shippers will occur in Atlanta, 
Ga., on Sept. 19, at which time all concerned will be given 
opportunity to present any objections they may have to any 
proposed changes. 





THE PRODIGAL LUMBERJACK 


The prodigality of the oldtime lumberjack in the old- 
time days in the spending of his earnings is well known, 
and it is celebrated in many rollicking lines by Douglas 
Malloch in his new book, ‘‘ Tote-road and Trail.’’ It was 
one of these who had come down in the spring from the 
woods with his ‘‘ winter’s stake.’’ He had been a liberal 
patron of the camp wanigan and the deuce game, and his 
remaining stake consisted of one $20 gold-piece. He and 
his fellow swampers, sawyers and skidders were congre- 
gated in ‘‘the little bar-room on the hill’’ and were 
‘‘setting them up’’ for ‘‘the house.’’ Social usage 
finally made it Jack’s turn, and he told the man in the 
white apron to ‘‘fill ’em up.’’ The glasses having been 
filled, Jack threw his twenty on the bar and it was swept 
into the till with no mention or offer of change. As Jack 
stepped back against the wall divested of his winter’s 
earnings, the residue of four or five months of daily 
toil, from 4 a. m. to 8 p. m., a stranger asked: 

‘Don’t you get any change???’ 

‘*Guess not.’? 

‘¢Pretty tough, isn’t it?’’ 

‘*Oh, well, easy comes, easy goes.’’ 





LuMBER for the extensive additions to the naval training 
station at Great Lakes, Ill., which will require 9,000,000 
feet, will be furnished by the Hines Lumber Co. and the 
Alexander Lumber Co., of Chicago. The contract for the 
construction work, which includes thirty-six new structures, 
was obtained a few days ago by English Bros., of Champaiga, 
Ill. The lumber order is divided practically evenly between 
the two companies named. Twenty-four of the structures 
will be two-story barracks, three will be mess halls and the 
remainder one-story single buildings. The expenditure will 
be about $2,000,000. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


CALIFORNIA. Blythe—The Blythe Freighting & Lum- 
ber Co. has changed its name to Dolge Lumber & Feed Co. 

Porterville—The Home Lumber Co. has gone out of bus- 
iness, according to recent report. 

Santa Monica—Patten & Davies have bought out the 
Bassett & Nebeker yard and will consolidate. 


FLORIDA. Palmetto—The Lazenby & Mann Lumber 
Co. has discontinued business. 


ILLINOIS. Hinkley—The Pogue Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Clark Pogue Lumber Co. 


INDIANA. Fort Wayne—W. E. Mossman is reported 
to have gone out of business. 

Rensselaer—The Columbia Furniture Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Rensselaer Lumber Co. 


1OWA. Garner—The Iowa Builders’ Supply Co. has 
purchased the business of the Mechanicsville Lumber Co., 
at Mechanicsville, of which F. H. Capion is proprietor, 
and has consolidated with its own stock. The company 
has also bought out the business of the Biddick-Eastern 
Lumber Co. at Springville. 


KANSAS. Lancaster—R. B. Hawk has sold out to 
Hawk Wilbur. 

Randall—J. S. Hart is succeeded in business by the 
Bradshaw Lumber & Grain Co. 


LOUISIANA. White Castle—Barbay & Babin succeed 
the White Castle Lumber & Shingle Co. and will conduct 
a retail hardware and lumber business. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Lynn—The Hutchinson Lumber 
Co. has dissolved as a corporation and Samuel C. Hutch- 
inson will continue the business under his own name. 


MICHIGAN. Bay City—Guy T. and William L. Lamont 
have retired from the M. Lamont Sons Co. 

Dearborn—George L. Ternes has bought the interest of 
Ss. D. Lapham in the firm S. D. Lapham & Co. and will 
do business under the name of the Ternes & Guinan Sup- 


ly Co. 
Little Lake—The Helena Lumber & Land Co. has 
bought the mill of Goodman Bros. and has taken posses- 
sion. Goodman Bros. will continue logging operations, it 
is understood. 

Marquette—The Marquette Box & Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $60,000 to $100,000. 


MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Clam River Lumber 
Co., with yard at Lewis, Wis., has gone out of business. 

Pierz—Fred Preimesberger has bought the interest of 
his brother in the Morrison County Lumber Co. 


MISSISSIPPI. Kosciusko—The Frank Spangler Co., 
whose offices have been in Toledo, Ohio, has moved them 
to Kosciusko in order to be nearer its mills. 


MISSOURI. Kansas City, Mo.—The Arkansas Short 
Leaf Lumber Co. has increased its capital from $1,100,000 
to $1,500,000. 

St. Louis—The Mound City Box Factory has increased 
its capital from $5,000 to $25,000. 


NEBRASKA. Denton—M. J. Mitton has sold out to the 
Corn Belt Lumber Co., whose purchasing department is 
at Lincoln. 

NORTH DAKOTA. New England—The Moreau Lum- 
ber Co. has been sold to other dealers. 


OHIO. Cincinnati—The Richey, Halsted & Quick Co., 
large wholesaler and retailer of hardwood lumber, has in- 
creased its capital from $150,000 to $250,000, the additional 
$100,000 being put into the business in cash by the present 
stockholders so that there will be no change in stock- 
holders or in officers, : 

Cleveland—The St. Clair Sash & Door Co. is reported 
to have gone out of business. 


OREGON. North Bend—The Bay-Park Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $100,000. - 

Portland—The Cutler-Johnson Lumber Co. has_ in- 
creased its capital stock to $20,000. . 


PENNSYLVANIA. Alburtis-Meckley & Geisinger have 
sold out to Kuhn Tilden. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Iroquois—The Yale Lumber Co. has 
sold out to the Armin Lumber Co. 


TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Philip A. Ryan Lumber 
Co, has increased its capital stock from $75,000 to $125,000. 


FeRAS. Garrison—J. H. Garrison & Son are closing 
ou 


Quanah—The L. Simpson Lumber Co. has changed its 
name to the L. Simpson Co. 


WASHINGTON. Spokane Bridge—A. E. Cranston has 
moved to Spokane and will operate as the Cranston Man- 
ufacturing Co. 


WISCONSIN. Melrose—The Melrose Lumber & Mer- 
cantile Co., in the general merchandise and lumber bus- 
iness, will move into its new building shortly. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The Mobile Cooperage & Manu- 
facturing Co, has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$50,000 by L. G. Larkins and others. 

Mobile—The Mobile Wood Products Co. has been incor- 
porated with capital of $35,000. 


FLORIDA. Tampa—The Denton-Shore Lumber Co. has 
incorporated with capital of $50,000. S. B. Denton is pres- 
ident, Philip Shore vice president, and P. P. Culbreath, 
jr., secretary. 


GEORGIA. Commerce—The Cook-West Lumber Co. 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $34,000 by J. 
W. Cook and Martha B. West. 


INDIANA. Middletown—The West Middletown Lum- 
ber Co. has been incorporated with capital of $10,000 by 
J. H. Dyer, Willis B. Dyer and L. A. Leafgreen, 

South Bend—The Woodruff-Powell Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated with capital of $20,000. The directors are 
Charles G. Powell, C. O. Woodruff and Harry J. Allworth. 


LOUISIANA. Gibsland—The charter of the Langford 
Lumber Co., with capital stock of $12,000, has been filed. 
It will manufacture and sell lumber and has the follow- 
ing officers: W. C. Langford, president; J. W. Langford, 
_ president, and Miss A. M. Langford, secretary-treas- 

r; 


Shreveport—The Commercial Lumber & Timber Co. has 
filed articles of incorporation with a capitalization of $20,- 
000. The officers are Frank J. Williams, president; E. W. 
Sutherlin, vice president; L. T. Bailes, secretary. The 
company is authorized to handle timber and timber lands, 
qeerate tie camps and sawmills and do a general lumber 

e. 

MAINE. Auburn—The Brown Lumber Co. has been in- 

corporated with a capital of $50,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The L. & H. Lumber Co, 
has been incorporated. 


MICHIGAN. Pontiac—The Milford Lumber Co, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $5,000. 


MISSISSIPPI. Gulfport—The Piave Mill Co., with cap- 
ital of $250,000 has been incorporated by Henry Piaggio, 
F. N. Dickman and W. B. Jordan, all of Gulfport. The 
company will buy timber lands and is to build a plant 
and a logging road. : 


NEBRASKA. Omaha—The Consumers Lumber Co. has 
incorporated with a capital of $250,000, of which $100,000 
has been subscribed and $35,000 paid in. The incorpo- 
rators are T. M. and John W. Wallace. 

Omaha—The Ashland Lumber Co. has been incorporated 
— oe alae of $30,000 by Daniel E. Brown and Milton 
N. Dodds. 


NEW YORK. Queens—The Brown-Green House Wreck- 
ing & Lumber Corporation has been incorporated with a 
capital of $2,900. Incorporators: Raffaelo Mercogliana, 
3940 Jerome Avenue, Woodhaven, L. I.; Morris Kraus, 
1388 E. 12th St., Brooklyn, and Harry Newhouse, 205 
Powell St., Brooklyn. 

Utica—The Gill Lumber Co. has been incorporated with 
capital of $75,000 by Charles Williams and Avery 
jt es ag yu, N. Y., and John G. Hoffman, of New Hart- 
ord, N.Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Smithfield—The Veneer Prod- 
ucts Co. has been incorporated. 


OREGON. Portland—The Beaver River Spruce Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000. 

Portland—The Oregon Cedar Co. has filed articles of 
incorporation with a capital of $50,000. The incorporators 
are J. G. Arnold, L. R. Edmundson and L. J. Barber. 

Portland—The Western Oregon Handle Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $10,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The Russell & Smith 
Co. has been incorporated to operate planing mills and 
do a general lumber business, with capital stock of $10,000. 
Incorporators: H. P. Robinson, H. A. Russell and J, Sum- 
merfield Smith. 


VERMONT. Cambridge—George D. Griswold has in- 
corporated his lumber business with a capital of $50,000. 
The papers are signed by G. C. Cary, of St. Johnsbury, 
H. aad of Cambridge, and G. D. Griswold, of Jeffer- 
sonville. 


WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Seattle Spar & Boom Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 by W. N. 
Gilmore, J. A. Gilmore and W. A. Stanton. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Kitchener—The Seneca Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 
has been incorporated, 
Searchmont—The Searchmont Lumber Co. (Ltd.) has 


been incorporated. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


FLORIDA. Manasota—The Manasota Lumber Corpo- 
ration is building a large sawmill near here which is re- 
ported to have a capacity of about 100,000 feet a day. 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—W. G. Dunnington will con- 
struct a cooperage shop, warehouse and drying room. 


LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—Most of the plants that 
were damaged in the recent storm will immediately re- 
build. Those reported to have already made plans are 
the Bell Lumber Co., Channel Fence Co., Hodge Fence 
Co., Lake Charles Cooperage Co., Powell Lumber Co., and 
the Stout Lumber Co., all of which lost mills. 

Lockport—The Lock-Moore Lumber Co. will rebuild the 
mill burned after the recent tornado on which the esti- 
mated loss was $200,000. 

Westlake—Krause & Mangan will rebuild the mill de- 
stroyed by the hurricane at a reported loss of $150,000. 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—It is reported that the James 
Lumber Co. will erect a planing mill at its yard on Alice 
Anna Street, to be prepared to furnish dressed stocks at 
all times, 

Lutherville—The Walter Weisbrod Cooperage Co., whose 
plant was recently badly damaged by fire, has decided to 
rebuild and will install various improvements that were 
not found in the old factory. 


MISSISSIPPI. Natchez—Plans are being made to open 
the new keg and pails department of the National Box 
Co., of Natchez, Miss., of which J. W. Drisson, of Chicago, 
is general manager and J. W. Breysacker plant manager. 
The box factory will eventually employ about 650 persons 
and will have an output of five carloads of finished prod- 
uct daily. The top floor has been remodelled and epuipped 
for the keg and pails branch of the factory. 


MISSOURI. Gideon—The Gideon-Anderson Co. will re- 
build the stave mill recently burned. 

Springfield—The D. W. Robertson Lumber Co. will erect 
yards at 1235-39 Cherry Street. 


TENNESSEE. Menglewood—The Mengel Box Co. will 
cen the box factory recently burned at a loss of $60,- 


VIRGINIA. Roanoke—The Penrod Walnut & Veneer 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo., will build a mill and sheds here 
and will install a band sawmill’ and small band scroll 
saws. The company will manufacture gunstocks, 2,000 
daily capacity. 


WISCONSIN. Marinette—The Michigan Hoop & Stave 
Co., which recently resumed operation at its plant on 
Witbeck Island, has decided to install an additional ma- 
chine to provide capacity required by the large amount 
of business in hand. 

Milwaukee—The Lawson Aircraft Corporation will es~ 
tablish a large plant for the complete manufacture of 
aircraft for the Government, probably at Corliss in the 
plant of the Wisconsin Engine Co., which the company has 
acquired. The present works at Green Bay will operate 
on materials and parts. Tho largely owned in Milwaukee, 
the headquarters of the company are at Green Bay, with 
Alfred W. Lawson as general manager. 

Sheboygan—The Sheboygan Cigar Box Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Co. has started work on the erection of a two- 
story brick and mill factory addition, which will cost 
about $15,000. . , 

Sturgeon Bay—The Universal Shipbuilding Co., which 
took over the wooden shipyards of Rieboldt, Wolter & Co, 
on June 1, has now acquired the Hess Iron Works (Inc.), 
of Green Bay, and will move the plant to Sturgeon Bay 
to provide fabricating and boiler shops for the industry. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Albany—The Virginia Stave Mill Co. has 
been organized with Jesse Loney, of Indian Rock, Va., as 
president. 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—The J. S. Kimbro Lumber 
Co., with offices in Monticello and Helena, has opened a 
yard at East Fifteenth street and the Rock Island cross- 
ing, where it will carry all kinds of building material. 

Maumee—J. F. Dillard, of Yellville, has begun the oper- 
ation of a sawmill. 


CALIFORNIA. Salinas—The F. B. Porter Lumber Co. 
has opened a yard. 


FLORIDA. Oldsmar—The Oldsmar Development Co. 
pa establish a plant for manufacturing doors and window 
rames. ‘ 


GEORGIA. Beach—The Riverside Lumber Co. has 
started a new mill and will cut longleaf yellow pine. The 
company, it_is understood, is practically owned by the 
Pine Plume Lumber Co. - 


KENTUCKY. Ashland—Charles J.’ Kitchen and Tracy 
S. Kitchen have formed the Kitchen & Kitchen Hard-~ 


wood Lumber Co., with office at Ashland, to .wholesale- 





Do Your Bit 


Meet your yard and box factory requirements 
with Spruce side stock developed in the production 
of Government aircraft specifications. 

On hand—dry—for Prompt Shipment: 
4-4, 5-4 & 6-4x4 & Wider 6-20’ No. 1 Western Spruce Box 
5-4, 6-4 & 8-4 No. 1 Spruce Shop 

Also in Planks and Timbers: 


2x6—12” 10-40’ No. 1 Western Spruce Dimension Rough 
3x6—12x12 10-40’ No. 1 Western Spruce Dimension Rough 
Very attractive specials in 30-40’ plank and timber. 


Wire or write our Chicago office for prices. 


Liberty 


Lumber Co. 
Sales Office, 10 So. La Salle St., 


CHICAGO 


General Office, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 











SEATTLE 










THE NAME 


John McMaster 


Means Quality in 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE. 


Fir, Hemlock, Cedar 


We specialize in ” 
Straight or Mixed Cars 
f Fir Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling and Dimension— 
Hemlock Boards, Shiplap — Siding and 
“Rite-Grade” Shingles. 


T t time on a mixed car of Cedar Siding 
and Fir Lumber and let us end fill it with Shingles. 


John D. Collins 
Lumber Co. ( 
White Bldg , SEATTLE, WASH. ee 




















Atlas Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 


—and — 








~ Red Cedar Shingles 
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Oregon 


SPRUCE Buyers 


Avail yourselves of our large complete 
stocks also large special-cutting capacity. 


Try our No. | Common Spruce Plank, Timbers and 
4-4; Shop Common also Box — all thicknesses; Clear 
Aeroplane Rejects (for Factory cut-up purposes); this 
Spruce grades fully 75% four-sides Clear balance not 
less than three-sides Clear. 


WIRE OR MAIL US YOUR OREGON SPRUCE 
schedules for reliable quick attention. 


BRIX-SAND LUMBER COMPANY 


Pittock Block, PORTLAND, OREGON 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 
Lumbermens Building, 


Fir, Spruce, Western Hemlock, Red Cedar 
Shingles and Lumber 


it isn’t the price you pay that 
counts; it’s the results you get. 
+QcIG Ta 17111 94- 
FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 
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We want orders for 


Pacific Coast Sitka Spruce 


Merchantable Timbers and Plank 
Box Lumber 


Wire inquiries for prompt service. 


Sales representatives Two Exclusive 
Spruce Mills. 


SAARI - TULLY LUMBER CO. 


Portland, Oregon. 
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824-25 Morgan Bldg., 


J. AL. PATTISON LUMBER CO., Inc. 


Native and Imported 


Hardwoods 


FOR 
Factory, Railway and Shipbuilding 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

















hardwoods. They have two mills sawing in the Big Sandy 
territory. 


MISSOURI. Steele—The East Arkansas Lumber Co., 
with purchasing department at Paragould, Ark., has 
bought a site and will build a shed and put in a retail 


“1g CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Helena—The officers, storage rooms, ice 
house and stables of the Darnell Lumber Co. were burned 
with a loss of $15,000. 


CALIFORNIA. Fresno—Recent fires here have done 
much damage to lumber and woodworking companies, 
among them the California Pine Box & Lumber Co., Hol- 
lenbeck & Bush Planing Mill Co., Madary Planing Mill 
Co. and the Pierce Lumber Co. The last named estimates 
its damage at $7,500. Figures for the others are not re- 
ported. 

IDAHO. Gifford—The Rigger Lumber Co. has had a 
loss by fire. 


LOUISIANA. Edgerly—Fire of an undetermined origin 
recently destroyed a sawmill owned by the Powell Lum- 
ber Co. The mill had a capacity of 20,000 feet daily. 

MICHIGAN. Armada—The Struthers Construction Co. 
lost a mill by fire recently. This mill was used in hoop 
manufacture. 


MISSISSIPPI. Water Valley—The plant of the J. H. 
Gore Lumber Co. was destroyed on Aug. 24 by fire that 
originated in the boiler room. The loss is estimated at 
$65,000, with little insurance, 


MISSOURI. Piedmont—The Wayne Lumber & Mining 
Co. lost a warehouse by fire recently. 


NEBRASKA. Omaha—The Omaha Lumber & Coal Co. 
sustained a loss estimated at $90,000 by fire that destroyed 
850 tons of coal, most of the lumber yards, great quantities 
of lumber and most of the trucks and delivery wagons of 
the company. 

Richland—Reich Bros. have suffered a recent fire loss. 

NEW YORK. Caledonia—The Henderson Lumber Co. 
has had a recent loss by fire. 


OHIO. Bainbridge—A large sawmill belonging to a Mr. 
Miller, of Bainbridge, located on a farm south of town, 
burned down and four large piles of lumber near by were 
destroyed. 


OREGON. Divide 
fire loss. 

The Dalles—The Dufor Lumber Co.’s box factory and 
warehouse were destroyed by fire. 


TENNESSEE. Mengelwood—The Mengel Box Co. sus- 
tained a loss by fire recently. 


WASHINGTON. Aloha—The new part of the mill of 
the Aloha Lumber Co. was burned Aug. 23 at a loss of 
$50,000. The mill employed 250 men, including 75 soldiers, 
and was working on airplane spruce. The burned section 
will be rebuilt at once. 

Castlerock—Fire destroyed the Cowlitz Shingle Mill on 
Aug. 24, the damage being estimated at $12,000; insurance, 
$7,000. The mill was owned by G. L. Buland and H. N. 
Peabody. 

P Zillah—The Morgan Lumber Co. has suffered a loss by 
re. 





Frank Chapman has had a recent 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


ANSONIA, Conn., Aug. 26.—The Ansonia Lumber Co. has 
filed suit against Hobart Hubbell, also of Ansonia, asking 
foreclosure of a judgment lien on his land obtained by the 
lumber company in 1910. The judgment amounted to $64.30. 
The company also wants possession of the land on which 
the lien was placed. 

Houston, Tex., Aug. 24.—A voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy has been filed in the United States district court by 
W. G. Prince, who operates a sawmill at New Caney. The 
liabilities are placed at $8,268 and assets at $23,435, of 
which $335 is claimed exempt. 

Houston, Tex., Aug. 26.—Application for the appointment 
of a receiver for the Orange Maritime Corporation has been 
made in the district court here by the Texas Hardwood Co, 
A hearing has been set. for Aug. 28. In the meantime a 
temporary restraining order has been issued enjoining the 
ship building company from disposing of the proceeds of 
insurance collected as a result of the fire which on July 4 
destroyed the company’s plant and several of the wooden ships 
under construction, ‘The petition alleges that the company is 
insolvent. The suit is based on a shipment of treenails 
made by the Texas Hardwood Co., amounting to $4,000, for 
which it seeks to collect from the insurance company money 
received by the Orange Maritime Corporation, 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


PINE BuLurr, Ark., Aug. 26.—O. FE. McKenzie has sold 2,000 
acres of timber holdings to the Short Leaf Lumber Co. for 
$20,000. 


Wuirespure, Ky., Aug. 22.—John Sturgis and others have 
purchased 1,000 acres of timberlands on the headwaters of 
Beaver Creek, near here on the Knott-Letcher border, which 
they will develop early next year. The installation of mills 
will be started in December. 


New OrLEANS, LaA., Aug. 27.—The recently organized J. 8. 
Bolton Lumber Co., of Mobile, Ala., has secured timber 
rights on a large tract of land on Hollingers’ Island, off the 
coast near Mobile. The tract is over three miles long and 
extends from Dog River to Deer River. Its lumber stumpage 
alone is estimated at 20,000,000 feet. Mills will be erected 
on the island. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 28.—-The Hemphill Lumber Co., of 
Kennett, Mo., has bought a tract of timberland of approxi- 
mately 4,000 acres known as the Vardell tract, just east of 
Seenath in Dunklin County, Mo. Ash, cottonwood, cypress 
and gum predominate. The property is about three miles from 
the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad connecting with 
Seenath at one end and Hornersville at the other. The mill 
is at Kennett. Some walnut has been found on the tract. 





WOODEN BUTTON INDUSTRY REVIVED BY WAR 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Aug. 26.—One of the minor indus- 
tries receiving an impetus from the war is that of making 
wooden buttons. This city is the center of the wooden 
button business, altho some buttons are made in other 
New England cities. The scarcity and difficulty of ob- 
taining certain other materials used for making buttons 
have resulted in greatly increased demand for the wooden 
product. The raw material used is white birch from the 
forests of New England. The trees are cut in the winter 
and the logs sawed at the mills into squares four feet 
long, each side measuring from % to 4 inches. They are 
seasoned for about six months so that the wood may be 
worked into all shapes. These squares are known at the 
factories as ‘‘spool stock.’? Wooden buttons are turned 
by special machinery, which shapes the wood into button 
forms, They then pass thru an ingenious sandpapering 
machine that imparts a very smooth surface. They then 
are punched for the eyes and enameled. 
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SAMUEL H. BOARDMAN.—A man who was widely 
known in the lumber industry in the East, Samuel H. 
Boardman died Aug. 22, at Beebe River, N. H., where for 
some years he had been manager for the Woodstock Lum- 
ber Co. He had been ill for two months. Mr. Boardman 
was born in Bangor in 1868 and early in life was employed 
by the Prentiss Estate, owner of great areas of timber- 
lands. In 1904 he formed a co-partnership with the late 
Lester Dwinal, of Bangor, under the name Dwinal & 
Boardman, dealing extensively in timberland property. 
In 1907 he became interested in the Guilford Manufac- 
turing Co., with which he remained for some years, and 
later he was manager for the Kennebec Lumber Co., with 
headquarters in Augusta. Afterward he went to the 
Woodstock Lumber Co. at Beebe, where he remained to 
the time of his death, managing one of that concern’s 
mills. He was an active member of the Eastern Lumber- 
men’s Association and president of the New England 
Boxmakers’ Association, and was held in high esteem 
in the business community. He was prominent in Ma- 
sonic circles, being a member of St. John’s Commandery, 
Knights Templar, of Bangor, and for many years was 
known as one of Maine’s best musicians. He is survived 
by his wife and three children—Elliot S., who is now with 
a forestry unit in England; Elinor B., who recently was 
graduated from Smith College, and Kenneth, a student at 
Bowdoin College. The funeral services were held at 
Mount Auburn, Mass., Aug. 24, the burial in Mount 
Hope, Bangor, on Sunday. 


J. B. BLADES.—One of the wealthiest men in North 
Carolina and prominent in the lumber industry in that and 
other southern States, J. B. Blades was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident at Marion. He was on his way to Black 
Mountain, where his family is spending the summer, The 
remains were taken to the home at New Bern, N. C., for 
interment. 

Mr. Blades was a large stockholder and vice president 
of the Dixie Fire Insurance Co., of Greensboro, and had 
wide business connections, especially in the lumber indus- 
try, operating large mills at New Bern and Elizabeth City. 
Associated with him in these enterprises were his two 
sons, Vernon Blades, in charge of the New Bern plant, 
and Carl Blades, in charge of the Elizabeth City plant. 
Mr. Blades was also president of the New Bern Banking 
& Trust Co. and owned extensive timberlands in eastern 
North Carolina. 

He was a native of Delaware and moved to North Caro- 
lina in his early manhood and was 60 years of age. He is 
survived by his wife and the two sons mentioned. 

GEORGE D. BOLDRICK.—The vice president of the 
Boldrick-Nelson Lumber Co., of New York City, George 
D. Boldrick, died at the St. Joseph infirmary of Louisville, 
Ky., on Aug. 27, following an operation for stomach trou- 
ble on the previous Wednesday. Mr. Boldrick was a res- 
ident of Lebanon, Ky., and was taken to the hospital in 
a serious condition, but after the operation appeared to 
be improving. For the last few years Mr. Boldrick was 
very active in New York lumber circles. He was a mem- 
ber of a big family in the Lebanon district, and brother 
of Judge Samuel K. Boldrick, of Louisville. His wife, who 
survives him, was formerly Miss Henrietta Spalding, a 
niece of Bishop Spaulding. His mother and seven broth- 
ers and three sisters also survive. Mr. Boldrick was only 
33 years of age. 

JAMES HENRY MOORES.—The funeral of James 
Henry Moores, pioneer lumberman, director and organ- 
izer of many substantial industrial institutions and banks 
of Lansing, Mich., and donor of beautiful Moores Park of 
that city, was held on Aug. 26 at his summer home, Moores 
Drive, southwest of Lansing. In 1873 Mr. Moores saw an 
opportunity in Michigan pine forests and made his first 
venture in pine land speculation, beginning business as 
a lumberman in a small way. In 1880 he began cutting 
logs along the Muskegon River, manufacturing them into 
lumber and shipping by boat to Chicago, conducuine oper- 
ations on an extensive scale from then on. The following 
year he founded the village of Moorestown, in Missaukee 
County, Michigan. In 1897 Mr. Moores branched out and 
entered the Mississippi pine lands and in a few years 
had amassed a fortune from his various interests. He is 
survived by a widow and a sister, Mrs. S. J. Weed, of 
Lansing. Mr. Moores was 72 years old. 


GEORGE H. PROUTY.—One of Vermont’s ex-governors 
and a well known lumberman of that State, George H. 
Prouty, was killed in an automobile accident Aug. 19 
near Waterville, Quebec. Mr. Prouty’s father was one of 
the leading lumbermen of the State, operating from New- 
port, and the son entered the business at the age of 18. 
He entered politics early in life and served the State in 
the legislature, and as lieutenant governor and governor. 
He was a member of the firm of Prouty & Miller, owners 
of the Taunton Lumber Co., of Brockton, Mass., and hav- 
ing extensive interests in and around Newport, Vt. He 
was also president of the Jackman Lumber Co., of Jack- 
man, Me. He was 56 years old. 


JASPER R. POPE,—Head of the firm of J. F. Pope & 
Son, lumber dealers of Beverly, Mass., and a prominent 
member of eastern lumber circles, Jasper R. Pope died at 
Portland, Me., suddenly, while on a visit to his camp 
near there. He was the son of the founder of the business 
and entered it in 1891. After the father’s death some 
years ago he took active charge and continued to operate 
under the old name. He was 55 years old and leaves 4 
widow and two sons. 


WILLIAM R. ADAMS.—A lumber dealer of South 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for forty-five years and head of the firm 
W. R. Adams & Co., W. R. Adams died at his home in 
Brooklyn on Aug. 17, aged 67. He was the son of the late 
Russell Wheeler Adams, a pioneer lumber handler of old 
Brooklyn, and entered the business in his youth. He is 
survived by a widow, a son and two daughters. 


CHARLES ALLIS.—Industry and war work lost a most 
prominent and active worker in the death of Charles Allis, 
president of the Allis-Chalmers Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., 
and the Chicago Belting Co., of Chicago. The death of Mr. 
Allis, which occurred at his Milwaukee home recently, was 
due to pneumonia, following an operation. Mr, Allis was 
the second son of the late Edward P. Allis, founder of the 
BE. P. Allis Co., manufacturer of flour mill machinery. He 
was the first president of the reorganized Allis-Chalmers 
Co., a trustee and member of the executive committee of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., a director of 
the First National and First Trust Co. banks of Milwaukee, 
and at the time of his death was chairman of the Milwau- 
kee County Council of Defense. He is survived by his 
widow and nephews, Edwin H. Ball, vice president of the 
Chicago Belting Co., and Charles A, Ball, who was secre- 
tary of the company until he went to France fifteen montane 











ago, entering the ambulance service. Burial was at Mil- 
waukee. The deceased was 65 years old and was a leading 
Milwaukee business man. 

Tue GRAND Trunk and Grand Trunk Pacific Railways 
of Canada have not been idle during the war and the 
years preceding its outbreak. They have recently an- 
nounced that since 1910 they have located 600 industries, 
with a total investment of $120,000,000, along the line of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. These various indus- 
tries give employment to 50,000 hands and are a big 
factor in building up and developing the natural resources 
of the country. 
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How Properly to Fit a Bandsaw 


[By R. C. Leibe, Goldsboro, N. C.] 





There are many filers thruout the country who have 
their own method of saw-tension and refuse to listen 
to others when an improved method springs up. The 
strangeness of it all is that each filer seems to get the 
desired results from the saws. Now as a ‘‘ Knight of the 
File’’ the writer has given this subject a great deal of 
study for the last sixteen years, aiming at two important 
ends which have both proved very successful; namely, ten- 
sion that will stand a record fast feed, and a ‘‘crackless’’ 
band saw. Pardon for self praise, but the writer has had 
but two ‘‘cracks’’ or fractures in the last four years, 
and with the extreme depth of tension of a 32-foot circle 
in 12-inch 14-gage bands. I state 32-foot circle tension, 
but that curve applies to the quarters only and the center 
of blade is let down a trifle, which will be explained later 
in connection with the drawings herewith. Also my state- 
ment takes in the 8-inch 16-gage re-mill saws as well as the 
log bands. 

From my experience the ‘‘level,’’ uniform, smooth run- 
ning bandsaw with a back of sy inches to 5 feet crown 
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makes the ideal conditions under which a saw should oper- 
ate, coupled with never less than a 32-foot circle tension 
in all saws under 12 inches in width. Why do saws crack 
badly? Some say too much weight, others say high ten- 
sion or extreme depth, still others worn nand wheel faces. 
The last named cause does its part, or at least we think 
so, but depth of tension (a reasonable amount) or weight 
(reasonable amount) will not cause fractures. The knotty 
and lumpy saw with the jumping back, the uneven ten- 
sioning, improper leveling, all cause the conditions which 
produce cracks. A proper running bandsaw should stand 
perfectly steady on the mill, In appearance from a short 
distance away, this steel ribbon should resemble a shining 
silver wire drawn tight as tho standing still. When a 
properly fitted saw takes on this appearance while speed- 
ing at 10,000 feet a minute, while in a heavy cut as well 
as out, then the saw will not crack of its own fault. Why? 
Because the blade will not have this appearance unless 
perfection has been attained in its fitting. The filer who 
rolls his saws around and around in the ‘‘streteher’’ and 
guesses at the degree of tension and ‘‘lets her go’’ at 
that can not hope to have a smooth running saw or avoid 

















cracks. Proper fitting of bandsaws takes work and more 
work, and any filer who fears work has missed his calling. 
While it’s very true that we like lots of leisure and are due 
it, the easiest way to get it is by staying ahead of the 
work, by striving at perfection, which in turn avoids 
cracks, and eliminating cracks avoids useless brazes, which 
take only a few to take away the life of the saw. The most 
practiced evil today among the general run of saw fitters 
is that habit of getting up the saws to perfection thru 
a few days’ hard, steady work; then allowing them to go 
to pieces from lack of attention before readjusting the 
tension—which allows a long resting spell. I find going 
over each saw in turn every few days and touching them 
up where needed takes much less work; and, again, one 
knows at all times the condition of the blades and if 
trouble comes up about ununiform lumber, the filer may 
prove his saws are right. What may be termed section 
tensioning or working the blade in 214-foot to 5-foot sec- 
tions in length I find much better than tensioning in long 
lengths, as the leveling, cross-leveling and tensioning are 
done a section at a time and small defects are more 
easily detected; but after this way has gone around then 
it is good practice to go over the entire blade again, look- 
ing for defects, which are always found. The practice 
of benching a saw after each and every run, as some 
claim to do, is both useless and uncalled for, unless some- 
thing has happened to the saw; and in such case a ¢care- 
ful observer will know it by the action of the saw on 
closing down at changing time. 

My superintendent has often told me I worked too hard 
and took too much pains with my saws, that I ‘‘ babied’’ 
them too much to get the rest a filer deserved when his 
saws were doing so nicely. It may be so, but I am very 
much in love with my work and like to see them go with 
a smile and not with a groan. Again I dislike brazing 
above all things and would much rather take pains with 
each little detail than to have the boss and sawyer casting 
red eyes in my direction. Know your saws’ condition and 
then you are at ease and justified to explode the instant 
slurring kicks are thrown at your saws. 

Referring to the sketches, Fig. 1 shows a combination 
straigth edge and 32-foot circle tension gage. This is 
my first step, which is leveling. Fig. 2 shows the true cir- 
cle tension gage resting lightly on the saw; this repre- 
sents ‘‘to fit the gage.’’ Now don’t stop at that, but 
go further for perfection and the real dope. Fig. 3 shows 
how Fig. 2 will look with pressure added. Note tight cen- 
ter. Now roll or stretch this center until gage fits curve 
snugly as at Iig. 4, with a little light in center, and you 
have the real thing (deep center). 

ALTHO the war has considerably retarded railway de 
velopment in central Africa, the construction of certain 
sections has been continued until two long routes, one 
from the mouth of the Congo River to Dares-Salaam and 
the other from the Congo to Cape Town, have been com 
pleted. These lines open up several timber districts. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See page 32 


This week has been the quietest in the local lumber 
market in many a day. Most in the trade hope that it 
has been the lull before the storm and that as soon as 
August flits away orders will begin to flicker in again. 
The gradual curtailment of business has turned almost 
every distributer to other sources for orders than the 
building lines and in most instances attention is given to 
industrial requirements for lumber. ‘The lumber situation 
locally has every earmark of being devoted to strictly 
industrial requirements this fall and winter. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by John R. Mauff, Secretary Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED AUG, 24 














Lumber Shingles 
1918 Bier VW ur Winh #4 fe Wie-winlows See vd 44,564,000 4,860,000 
DER OE Ns ee taste hsttnal age aeons 74,503,000 9,126,000 
BIB CROR GG oe 25st: s re tiaiale 29,939,000 4,266,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO AUG, 24 
191 Lumber Shingles 
‘ emer sie cag iclene tates ce, Ee Bhetk Os 1,675,834,000 205,131,000 
ot ERIS NAS ele one aha 2,283,982,000 454,985,000 
PRON GRMR SS che vot ric, Milot hes 608,148,000 249,854,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED AUG, 24 
1918 Lumber Shingles 
WIT ttt 19,045,000 1,536,000 
Bee eich trire aicices SO ke 38,595,000 8,554,000 
EECA ese gr ae Len ee 19,550,000 7,018,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO AUG, 24 
191 Lumber Shingles 
19 SASS nee oe eee te aoe ed 776,935,000 113,006,000 
SS seer © ree oie A 1,045,603,000 311,146,000 
DOOR ORB ik eA ot siaclsioic bons 268,668,000 198,140,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment for the week ended Aug. 28, 1918, were: 


CLAss No Value 
$1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 15 $ 30,200 

5,000 and under 10,000........... 8 54,800 
10,000 and under 25,000......1.1.! 5 t 
25,000 and under 50,000........... 2 78,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 1 84,000 
1 $100,000 and over— 

linois Central Depot...............+. 1 120,000 
torage building, Armour & Co., U. 8. 

NES ic a A ila ci eae Sdee Rd 1 1,500,000 





33 $ 1,948,000 


Average valuation for week............ AS 59,030 


TOUCHES PEOVIOUS WOO coo: o:5.5:0:0.05/0 0 0 8010 ble 45 
Average valuation previous week 
Totals corresponding week 1917........ 
Totals Jan. 1 to Aug. 28, 1918......... 
Totals corresponding period 1917 
Totals corresponding period 1916 
Totals corresponding period 1915 
Totals corresponding period 1914 
Totals corresponding period 1913 
Totals corresponding period 1912 
Totals corresponding period 1911.. 
Totals corresponding period 1910.. 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... > 

Totals corresponding period 1907....... 5,869 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Aug. 28.—There is not much activity in the 
market, tho the trade expects early revival and that Sep- 
tember will witness some good order placing. The lull is 
attributed to the season. Some soft prices are reported 
but the softening has had very little effect on buying. 
Lumber is taken in only when absolutely needed and then 
generally the buyer does not quibble over price. 


530,836 
11,796 
1,030,600 
27,848,632 
53,699,245 
77,024,160 
57,034,357 
60,473,695 
60,736,400 
60,376,610 


= 
x 


57,224,885 
61,640,195 
39,971,545 
46,179,845 





Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 26.—While trade with northern 
pine mills is hardly up to the normal, a fair amount is 
coming from all lines. The railroad demand just now is 
the most important factor and low grade stock is sought 
for grain doors. Country yard trade is quiet and dealers 
proceed very cautiously, not expecting a very heavy retail 
business this fall. The harvest, however, is being put thru 
earlier than usual, with heavy returns, and if there is an 
ordinary fall there will be considerable time for building 
after the farmers finish their work in the fields. City 
building demand is a little better than it was. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 28.—The market is quiet in most 
grades, but the price situation continues firm. Inch No, 2 
cuts, which have been in poor demand for some time, 
have begun to sell more readily, being taken in place of 
No. 1, which are growing scarce, The price of the lower 
grade has moved up almost to the level of the other. Lack 
of building activity is manifest and this results in almost 
entire absence of retail demand. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 27.—Commercial business in white 
pine is stagnant. The trade within the limits of war es- 
sentials, however, is large and with the efforts of rail- 
roads has improved some, because shipments have gained 
slightly. White pine from Idaho arid Oregon is handled 
in fairly large quantities, and is making some headway 
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We specialize in—and 
are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts a Round Posts 


Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 


Columbia Bidg., 


E. T. Chapin Ca, SPOKANE, WASH. 














The 
Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine 
Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: MISSOULA, MONT. 
N. P. and Milwaukee Shipments, 
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Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 
. One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . . . $2, $2.50, S 
Room with private bath .. $3, —_ $4, $5 
y er day 
Room with detached path . . + + $3, $3.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room = $5 to $8 
Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


» 4 &. Two connecting rooms 
. with bath. Per day. 
i 2 persons, $5 to $8 


a a persons, $7 to $12 
y @) With Private Bath. 
i= 
tel ta Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 








1026 Rooms — 834 

















Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U. S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of the 
Inland Empire. 


Rates, $1.50 up. 


HE fame of this house as “One of America’s Ex- 

ceptional Hotels” is based upon far more than 

its architectural and artistic excellences—as unusua, 
as they are. 

Moderate rates, service—by no means dependent 

upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 











If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 


L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 











& - | 
The American Lumberman’s 5cve"*y-twe pases of tabies, 


showing the contents of any 


Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner umber of pieces of dimen- 


sion lumber from 1x8-10 to 
1220-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, atyles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 








| American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St, Chicago 
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a Here’s Our . 






Why go East 
for a oe Mechanically Improved 
got a Better Air-Cooled Burner 







Money in 
Seattle 
? - 


AND 
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AL! iY @ UTERO Of BURKEA 
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WALL ViW OF EXTERIOR OF | 
This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner Will Last 20 Years. 
We Also Manufacture ‘ 
MARINE AND 
STATIONARY OILERS 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions. 
REFUSE BURNERS AND TOPS A SPECIALTY 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Stacks. Repairing done on short notice. 


Seattle Boiler Works, sixTite "wasn. 


Seccessors to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea. Phone, Ballard 1209. 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia St., New Westminster, B. C. 




















JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address, “Burrwood, Liverpool.” 

















Edward Chaloner & Co. 
Wood Brokers and Agents 


for the Sale of American Hard- 
woods in Logs and Lumber. 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address: — “CHALONER, LIVERPOOL” 
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We ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 

















SINGLETON, DUNN & CO. 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 Union St., Glasgow. Scotland and 17 Gracechurch St., London, E. C. 3. 


CABLE ADDRESSES:— Singletons, Glasgow, Ankoroke, London. 
CABLE CODES: — Scotts, A. B. C. Sth Edition, A. 1. Telecode Liebers. 


GLASGOW, 

Cant & Kemp, Scorn. 
WOOD BROKERS 
For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 








WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 
86 St. Vincent St., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 3 Eastcheap St., LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ““Brakridge’”’, Glasgow Cable Address: “‘Nivariam’’ London 
WOOD BROKERS 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Sprace and Oak.,Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 
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even in the strictly Pittsburgh trade centers. Prices are 
without change. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 27.—The tone of the market for 
random is a shade easier, for there is a great amount of 
material on the market. The Government is not using 
much and the demand from the retailers is slow. The 
yardmen do not think of paying the maximum prices and 
some want to cut down the recent commercial quotations. 
The 2x8-inch sold last week for $39.50, and there are ru- 
mors of a sale of scantling for $35.00, Boston rate. Sales 
of 2x10 and 2x12-inch are few and far between. New 
Brunswick lumber is still coming thru in good shape. 
The demand for dimension for local needs and not Gov- 
ernment consumption is very slow altho slightly better 
than last week, according to some houses. The regular 
August dull session is on, adding to the handicaps of war 
conditions. The board market is also more quiet than 
for some time. The reasons seem to be the great receipts 
of roofers from the South, the quiet season of the trade, 
and last but not least, as usual, little or no domestic 
building. Sellers of spruce covering boards, in spite of 
the slack interest, hold to $40. Matched spruce boards 
are not in good demand and even $45 does not seem 
an attractive quotation. Some makers hold for $47 and 
talk about the scarcity of the material. There is no 
change in the market for clapboards, there being little 
doing. An average of the prices last week was as lollows: 
Frames, 8-inch and under, $46.25 to $48; random, 2x3- 
and 2x4-inch, $36; 2x6- and 2x7-inch, $38; 2x8-inch, $39.50 
to $40; 2x10-inch, $45 to $46; 2x12-inch, $49 to $50; spruce 
covering boards, 5 inches and up, 8 :eet and up, planed 
one side, $40; matched spruce boards, clipped, $45 to $47. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 28.—A maximum price having been 
put into effect by the Government, and made retroactive 
to July 1, this places the trade on a more stable basis, 
but neither the demand nor the supply is anywhere up 
to normal. Builders are unable to get much eastern 
spruce in this market and their requirements are largely 
restricted by their inability to put up houses unless ade- 
quate need is shown. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 27.—Some sales reported the last 
week which came within the essential trade clause indi- 
dated slightly better interest. The stocks that are taken on 
this business come some distance and the price question 
apparently is not so important a factor as delivery of the 
material. Low grade spruce is not in demand. Eastern 
spruce has been handled here only in a small degree. 


WHITE CEDAR . 


Chicago, Aug. 28.—No change is found in the white 
cedar market; poles are just as quiet as they have been 
for a long time and tho few posts are being sold now the 
mills are still busy shipping on old orders. A good fall 
trade in posts is expected. Tho shingles maintain their 
strong quotations there is very little movement. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 26.—Wholesalers are chiefly 
busied in making shipments on old orders and in getting 
ready for winter operations. There is little new business. 
Retail yards either have their stock on hand or ordered and 
about to be shipped. However, the fall outlook is good and 
there may be considerable reordering later on, dealers 
think. The prospect for winter is not good, as labor is 
going to be mighty hard to find, 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Aug. 28.—Trade is still light in volume and 
the only movement noticeable is where stocks are abso- 
lutely needed. Many of the consumers of hardwoods have 
bought well ahead, this being especially true of the box 
factories. However, as practically every industry that 
uses hardwoods is busy stocks naturally dwindle and it 
is only a question of time when the industries will be in 
the market again. Many in the trade predict a revival of 
trade early in September. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 26.—The market is being 
combed for low grade hardwood stock and very little is 
to be had now suitable for boxes or grain doors. The 
supply of better grades is just fair, maple and birch being 
rather scarce, especially in thick stock. Dealers are al- 
ready asking the trade where possible to substitute other 
woods. Basswood sells well and is in fair supply except 
for the culls. Little southern hardwood is available for 
this market and shipments from now on are expected to 
be very light. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 26,—The market has been firm 
thruout the week and the demand has been quite satisfac- 
tory. There certainly has been a further reduction of 
stocks in proportion to production, and the trade seems to 
be going into the fall months with conditions pointing to 
further strength of the market and almost certainly an 
advance of prices. In quartered white oak FAS is much 
higher, 1-inch being up $7 to $107 and 2-inch up $15 to $130, 
while in quartered red oak advances of $5 are reported on 
the No. 1 common grade to $60 for 1-inch and $65 for 
2-inch. In plain white and red oak No. 3 common is up $5 
to $32 for 1-inch and No. 4 common up $1 to $22 for 1-inch. 
The FAS grade is generally $2 lower in all thickneses. 
Despite a few lower averages basswood is strong under a 
steady demand. In FAS 1-inch is down $1 to $66, while 
2-inch is up $1 to $76; in No. 1 common, 1-inch is down $3 
to $50, while 2-inch is up $2 to $61; and in other grades 
these advances are reported in the 1-inch thickness: No. 
2 common, $3 to $42; No. 3 common, $2 to $32, and log run, 
$2 to $44. The only change in cottonwood prices is a decline 
of $1 in No. 1 common, while the demand is said to be 
strong in all grades. There has been a steady market for 
practically all the other hardwoods and prices have held 
steady. 





Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 27.—Shipments are reported bet- 
ter but aside from that there is no change in the market. 
The demand still is wholly a war, railroad and box factory 
call, the yard demand being practically nonexistent. Prices 
are held very strong in items in demand, but yard stock 
sold goes pretty nearly at the buyer's offer. 


St. Louis, Mo.,-Aug. 27.—A fair line of inquiries is 
coming in, and sellers of hardwoods look forward to a 
revival of demand around the first of September, altho 
in the meantime there has been but little doing. Box 
manufacturers have had good supply, but are expected to 
be in the market soon for some lumber. One manufac- 


turer sold several carloads of 1-inch maple to a furniture 
manufacturer at $36, St. Louis basis. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 28.—Not so much activity is shown 
in the hardwood demand as a month ago, but wholesalers 
expect an increased trade to develop during the coming 
month. Stocks in consumers’ hands are not heavy as a 
rule and will soon need replenishing, as the average plant 
with war orders is very busy. The building trade is 
taking scarcely anything in hardwoods and that outlook is 
poor, but munition plants have generally all they can 
do. Prices hold firm. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 27.—The hardwood market is firm 
in spite of the recent heavier receipts from the South 
and Southwest. The prices are just as firm as ever for 
all grades, widths and thicknesses. Orders are fairly 
plentiful. Eastern hardwoods are getting plenty of at- 
tention, more so than in previous seasons, doubtless be- 
cause of the long period of embargoes which shut off 
western hardwoods from this market for a while. Local 
prices for 1-inch firsts and seconds of western stocks this 
week are as follows: Poplar, $100 to $102; quartered oak, 
$120 to $130; plain oak, $82 to $84; maple, $70 to $75; sap 
birch, $70 to $74; red birch, $79 to $80; basswood, $72 to 
$75. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 27.—Many inquiries are coming 
for hardwood of the low grades and some fairly good sales 
are reported. The bulk of the business is based on long 
standing contracts. Upper grades of hardwood are less 
active than for some time. Railroad buying has been 
growing less. Oak material seems sold ahead for some 
time by most manufacturers and dealers; white oak es~ 
pecially. which is scarce. Chestnut and poplar are active 
both for home trade and export to South America, 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 26.—The encouraging reports made 
of late by many hardwood men were repeated during the 
last week. There is as yet no letup in the active inquiry 
that has been in progress, and in several instances the 
dealers are getting all the business which they can readily 
take care of. With respect to prices also, the trade han- 
died is very satisfactory, values keeping up and indica- 
tions of a further stiffening in the list are noted. Dis- 
tribution is now far better than it was for a long time. 
The large eastern cities are still embargoed, but the of- 
ficials in charge of the work are said to be fairly lib- 
eral in issuing permits, so that in spite of the embargoes 
considerable quantities of hardwoods get thru. Virtually 
all of the business is for immediate delivery, and few or- 
ders are placed very far in advance. 


Ashland, Ky., Aug. 26.—The demand for oak boards 
shows improvement, firsts and seconds especially im- 
proved. Bill stuff of all descriptions continues to be heavily 
inquired for. Black walnut and ash are in heavy demand. 
Prices continue firm. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Aug. 28.—The action of the price fixing com- 
mittee in raising the price of Pennsylvania hemlock, 
bringing the base price up to $29, could not otherwise 
than help firm up the northern hemlock market, The 
orders are scarce now; distributers believe hemlock will 
get into the fall firm and enjoy an active demand. 
Optimism prevails with both the manufacturer and dis- 
tributer. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 28.—A new maximum has been 
established on Pennsylvania hemlock by the Government, 
the price having been advanced $2. This raise is not of 
great importance to the trade just now, as the commercial 
supply of hemlock is quite deficient. The retail demand 
is on a small scale, with hardly any new building work 
going on, but supplies in the wholesale yards are also 
small, as very little lumber comes in. 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 27.—Hemlock boards are not in so 
keen demand as before this summer season set in. The 
movement from the yards is said to be unquestionably 
slow. The $39 mark for the clipped boards is consistently 
asked but many customers refuse to pay that much, so 
many sales are passed up. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 26.—There is no weakening of the 
hemlock situation, and altho the demand is closely con- 
fined to the Government’s requirements and the housing 
construction work at the nitrate plant near here it is suffi- 
cient to absorb about all the available stocks on hand. 
With production far below normal there is no possibility 
of a market situation encouraging price concessions at any 
time in the near future. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 27.—New buying appears to be 
slow and within narrow limits. There does not appear 
to be much stock offered in the Pittsburgh territory; ship- 
ments are steady on contracts and sales of the earlier 
months of the year. Prices have not changed; the dis- 
position seems to be to hold to the Government basis un- 


der all conditions. 
POPLAR 


Chicago, Aug. 28.—Like the babbling brook, poplar 
seems to go on forever. It is one hardwood that has not 
suffered much thru seasonal slackness, and the demand 
has kept up for almost every item and at strong prices. 
Of course there is not a great stock of lumber to draw 
from, and demand has kept stronger than supply. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 26.—While an excellent demand 
continues for everything in poplar, the price averages of 
actual sales last week were a little lower than a week ago, 
but still from $20 to $25 higher than at the opening of the 
year, on all panel and wide grades. In the 1-inch items 
prices range from $106 to $117 and in 2-inch from $115 to 
$119. Firsts and seconds below 1-inch are $2 higher, 1- and 
2-inch are $4 and $6 lower at $82 and $93 and 4-inch are 
$2 higher at $117. The common grades range from $1 
lower to $2 higher on inch thicknesses, and from $1 to $2 
higher on the 2-inch stocks, No. 1 common being advanced 
$3 to $59. Siding and dimensions have had a good distribu- 
tive call at recently advanced prices, while wagon box 
boards are scarce and in more urgent demand at from $75 
to $98. Many of the mills in this territory are getting 
ready for curtailment of the season’s operations, so there 
is prospect of further reduction of stocks. 


Ashland, Ky., Aug. 26.—Demand for poplar continues 
good, with all grades in request. Stocks show heavy in- 
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roads, with poor prospects of catching up with shipments 
owing to several mills being cut out. Prices are firm. 





Baltimore, Md., Aug. 26.—Dealers appear to be getting 
many orders for out-of-town delivery, and the business 
is said to be eminently satisfactory both from the stand- 
point of volume and of values. Poplar has been going 
out in the last week rather faster than it came in, reduc- 
ing the holdings materially. Both the lower grades and 
the high class stocks are in good request, and in instances 
the volume of business is limited only by the inability 
of the dealers to handle any more. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Aug, 28.—Demand for western woods is very 
light and when orders are in sight distributers have 
trouble placing them with the mills. The western mills 
are so busy with’ Government business that this market 
has little attraction for them at present. Distributers in 
the local market expect a trade revival as soon as the 
hot weather is over and hope that as soon as inquiries 
begin to become more numerous the mills will be in better 
position to furnish stock. Red cedar shingles have been 
growing weaker in price and despite the recession there 
is very little demand. 


Tacoma, Wash., Aug. 24.—More big fir orders are in sight 
and the market continues very firm. Government demands 
for airplane and ship lumber are urgent and commercial in- 
quiries are also in good volume, including a 6,000,000-foot 
Burlington order. Cars continue normal, enabling the 
movement of side lumber and cantonment business. Local 
demand is more active than ever, especially for home 
construction material. 

Seattle, Wash., Aug. 24.—While there is great activity 
in Government contracts, fir lumber is showing the ad- 
verse effects of August inactivity. The quiet feeling, 
purely seasonal, is made rather more noticeable now on 
account of war conditions. Mills continue to specialize on 
ship timbers, airplane stock and such like, resulting in 
accumulations of yard stock which will come in handy 
should expectations for fall trade be realized. There is 
no car shortage but labor shortage continues acute. Not- 
withstanding this problem the west Coast mills last week 
cut 80,899,245 feet, or 1.25 per cent in excess of normal. 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 24.—Volume of business in all lines 
of lumber is reported large and the outlook is for a con- 
tinuation of good business. Orders for special stocks are 
especially heavy, which makes up for the expected dull- 
ness in yard trade. There is talk of some advance in pine. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 27.—Boards are a little more 
plentiful now than for some time, but demand is fair; for 
other stock it is very small. Line yards that usually buy 
heavily, especially those in the corn belt, are hardly in 
the market at all owing to the almost total failure of the 
crop in some districts, especially western Kansas. While 
vertical grain stuff is generally held up to No. 23, all other 
items run down to a dollar off that list. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 28.—The supply of fir has shown an 
increase of late, a considerable amount of stock being left 
over from the Government requirements. Stocks at the 
mills have increased as a result of the unusual activity 
in turning out Government orders. This leaves a surplus, 
it is said, to be marketed commercially. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Aug. 28.—It is difficult to notice any change in 
the western pine situation from week to week as mills 
show no disposition to cater to this market and even if 
they were so disposed there is very little demand. Mill 
stocks have been low for so long that markets nearer the 
mills have easily taken care of most of the supply. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 27.—Demand for Idaho stock is 
smaller than it has been for some time, boards and very 
well mixed cars having what call there is. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 28.—Dealers report a quiet situa- 
tion in California lumber and see no immediate chance 
for improvement during the remainder of the summer. 
The mill cut has not been so large as usual and the mills 
have their lumber about all placed. A canvass of the 
largest mills shows that they have plenty of business 
ahead, and if quotations are made they are at an un- 
usually high level. 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 27.—Prices keep very firm, and so 
expensive is the produce that the demand is very light. 
Prices last week were: Uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and o/4, $134. 
2%- and 83-inch, $149.00; 4-inch at $159; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 
and 8/4, $125; 2%- and 38-inch, $140; fine common, 4/4, 
$90; 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $105; barn boards, No. 2, 5-inch, $59; 
6-inch, $62; 8-inch, $62; 10-inch, $65; 12-inch, $68. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Aug. 28.—There is not much activity with red- 
wood, but distributers are optimistic about fall business, 
believing that September will witness a revival. The 
gradual curtailment of building, however, will continue to 
restrict the redwood business. Prices are firm. 


San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 24.—The market is well sus- 
tained, with a good movement recently on uppers for this 
season of the year. The great activity of industrial plants 
creates a large share of the demand and special cuttings 
keep the mills supplied with orders ahead. Considerable 
of the merchantable grades of redwood is required for irri- 
gation projects. While yard stock is not in heavy demand 
at retail, good quantities have been moved from some of 
the mills of late. Redwood cigar box lumber is now well 
established with eastern factories and shipments are grow- 
ing. Orders for redwood ties for export are filled promptly 
by the mills. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Aug. 28.—The last few days have been as quiet 
as the trade has experienced in a long time; hardly any 
business was noticeable, a condition due to the season 
and no apparent disposition of consumers to take on new 
stocks now. The mills all have broken stock lists and 
between lack of business and when it is obtainable inabil- 
ity to make the order fit in with the mill stocks there is 
plenty of trouble for the distributer. Early September 
ought to witness a stronger demand, most in the trade say. 
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will satisfy builders who buy on value and who look 
It has been tested during many years 
as the product of the W. E. Williams Co.—now suc- 
ceeded by ourselves—and with the same organization 
so far as active personnel is concerned. The past stand- 
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We are also able to furnish 


Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 


and other retail yard items mixed with flooring. 
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“‘Holt Quality 
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Custom Kiln Drying 
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Camp Cooks Praise ’Em 


For the past thirty years we have manufactured 
these large, heavy, durable stoves for lumbermen. 
If you want to please your camp cooks give them 


the 


Royal Iron Duke 


This is a stove specially designed to meet camp 
needs and is the best stove on the market. We 
also manufacture heating stoves for lumber camps. 


Write for full particulars today. 





Bergstrom Stove Co., - 











Wire tied bundles lay close together. They are not 
held apart by loops, knots and thick rope. — 
You can load more bundles in each freight car— 


and tie them at less cost if you use 
Baling 


Star °° Buckles 


Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Pickets, Box Shooks, 
Staves, Veneer, etc., can be neatly, economically and 

ermanently tied with wire when you use these 
Cedites. Once installed this system will add dollars 
to your profits and hold trade. 


Baling Tie Buckle Co. 


16816 Wateroo Road, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 


~ Load Freight Cars To Capacity 









Manufacturers of 


STAR, 

JUNIOR STAR, 
BULL DOG AND 
HERCULES 


Baling Tie Buckles 
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dimension as 2x4, 2x6, 2x8 and 2x12 continue in good de- 
mand. Timbers in transit are reported as being hard to 
sell, and boards are not very strong. Government prices 
are being well maintained except in the case of timbers 
and a few other items. B & better flooring was offered 
at from $1 to $2.50 below the fixed prices last week, but 
these concessions have been withdrawn. Cars are re- 
ported as being shorter in some sections and freer in 
others. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 28.—Prices in southern pine are 50 
cents to $1 lower than a few weeks ago and considerably 
more eagerness to accept commercial business is shown 
by the mill men. They held closely to the Government 
maxim for a good while and had little to offer at that, 
but now are desirous of business. Wholesalers are not sO 
interested in the lists received as they usually are at this 
season, for the retailers buy no more lumber than they 
have to. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 27.—This is not a snappy market 
for longleaf pine. Receipts, however, continue good and 
the stocks are becoming large. New business in southern 
pine flooring, partition and finish is very light. Demand 
for roofers is keener. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 27.—Inquiries for southern pine 
material are somewhat larger. There is considerable fig- 
uring on essential construction work that will unques- 
tionably bring out new buying, tho to what extent as yet 
seems uncertain. Southern shipments are coming thru 
in fairly good shape, but eastern movements are not so 
satisfactory. Yards appear to be carrying smaller stocks 
than usual. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 26.—Receipts of Georgia pine are 
still sufficiently large to enable yards here to maintain 
fairly adequate selections of stocks, a condition which 
was not possible for a time after the Government began to 
take over lumber required for cantonments and other 
places, where elaborate construction was in progress. 
Replacement is being made now at a rate that permits 
the dealers to take care of some of their other business, 
and the returns on the whole are satisfactory. In a way 
the action of the Government in fixing maximum prices 
has had the effect of steadying the market, tho the high 
mvel may be said to fall appreciably below some of the 
prices tormerly obtained. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 26—The enlivening feature of the 
market is the distribution for account of the preliminary 
construction and temporary housing work at the nitrate 
plant on which work began last week, but as most of this 
lumber was contracted for some time ago the movement 
has not had any effect on this week’s prices, which have 
been firm but without the advancing tendency that marked 
the southern pine market the last month or more. Flooring 
and partition are unchanged in price from last week, but 
ceiling Shows some recessions, ranging from 50 to 75 cents, 
while boards are off 25 and 50 cents. Dimension is active 
at last week’s figures on practically all items. A softening 
of the market for paving block material is ascribed to 
the let-up in street improvement work. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 26.—North Carolina pine condi- 
tions are about as they have been for some weeks, with 
the receipts perhaps smaller than they have been and 
the stocks on the wharves showing a measure of reduc- 
tion, tho the selections in various divisions are still very 
free, with the result that the range of prices is easy. On 
the other hand, the increase in the cost of bringing lum- 
ber here and in handling it will go far to check any 
downward tendency, and it will be found impossible to 
make material concessions without recording positive 
losses. Box makers continue to be in the market to a 
considerable extent, but the scarcity of labor makes it 
impossible for any plant to operate at full capacity, Mdge 
box still rules easy, relatively speaking, but stock boards 
and framing are reported steady, with the offerings not 
so free as to cause real pressure upon the market. BuilG- 
ing is very quiet, little construction being in progress ex- 
cept Government work. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 28.—A larger supply of shortleaf 
lumber is available than a few weeks ago and whole- 
salers are getting some pretty fair shipments, which they 
usually apply on old orders. The outlook is regarded as 
considerably better than a month ago, for now it is pos- 
sible to get some stock forwarded and to take orders 
with reasonably prompt delivery. Building is largely 
confined to necessary work and retailers find trade much 
poorer than ordinary. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 27.—The market is not normal. 
Retailers sell much less North Carolina pine than they 
should at this time of year. The demand from Govern- 
ment sources, however, is good, and the sales on this 
account are apt to be large. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 27.—Signs of a stiffening in the 
cypress market are causing more optimism than anything 
else that has happened since lumber prices were fixed. 
The improvement in the orders began last week and is 
still in progress. An increase in selling and inquiries is 
pronounced, say the cypress men. Transportation prob- 
lems still trouble the millmen, for empty cars are getting 
scarce, 





Chicago, Aug. 28.—Distributers are hopeful of a trade 
revival early in September, accepting the present quiet 
conditions as a market state that could not be otherwise, 
due to the season. Some mills report broken stocks while 


others’ are in fair shape in that regard. Prices remain 
strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 27.—The cypress market is in 
about the same state of depression as other woods. There 
has been no city market for a long time and the poor corn 
prospect in the country has slackened up rural yard 
demand. There is no indication, however, of any weaken- 


ag prices, the war demand holding down stocks at the 
nills. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 27.—The cypress situation is prac- 
tically at a standstill; demand is slack, altho a fair 
amount of inquiries is being received. Yards are not 


paying heavily, but some sales have been made to whole- 
ers, 





Enosten, Mass., Aug. 27.—Business is restricted just now. 
here is a wide range of prices and business is peculiar. 
Receipts continue good. The following quotations, Bos- 





ton rate, for firsts and seconds, are as near the average 
as is possible to ascertain in these odd times: Four- 
quarter, $59 to $72; 5/4 and 6/4, $72 to $75; 8/4, $85 to $90; 
3-inch, $110 to $115; 4/4, No. 1 shop, $47.50 to $50.00; 5/4 
and 6/4, No. 1 shop, $55 to $60; 8/4 No. 1 shop, $62 to $65. 





Baltimore, Md., Aug. 26.—Demand for cypress in this 
market is of moderate proportions only, there being little 
work in progress that demands use of this wood, which 
falls largely outside of the list of the stocks required in 
the Government building program, the latter being largely 
of a temporary character. Despite the poor demand, 
stocks of cypress held here are decidedly firm, and on 
recent sales very attractive returns were obtained. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 28.—Demand is hardly up to the 
normal at this time and there is little inquiry from the 
building trade. Manufacturers of tanks are taking a fair 
amount of thick stock. It is a little easier to get lumber 
than a short time ago, as the car movement is generally 
better. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 26.—Continued quiet in cypress, 
the very slack demand outside of war essential require- 
ments, and the somewhat increased supply of the upper 
grades of stocks are reflected in lower prices, FAS being 
off $7 to $52 for 1-inch and off $4 to $68 for 2-inch, altho 
there is an advance of $3 to $87 for 38-inch, and selects 
are down $4 to $46 for 1l-inch and $54 for 2-irch. No. 1 
common and shop grades are from $1 to $2 lower. Tank 
stocks hold firm at $88, No. 1 barn ranges from $41 to $44 
and No. 2 from $37 to $40, and box material from $31 for 
l-inch to $37 for 2-inch. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Aug. 28.—Red cedar shingles dropped another 
peg during the week, the latest quotations being $4.15 for 
clears and $3.30 for stars, the loss for clears over the 
previous being 10 cents and for stars 5 cents, The 
present quotations on white cedars are: extras, $4.50; 
standards, $3.60; sound butts, $2.60. The demand is light. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 26.—Line yards are not much in 
the shingle market and wholesale trade generally is very 
light. Prices are still off but dealers say they can not go 
any lower and are out of line with Coast conditions already. 
Transit lines have decreased somewhat and the movement 
from the Coast is expected to be lighter from now on. 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 24.—The condition of the red cedar 
shingle market is sufficiently portrayed in today’s quota- 
tions of $2.15 for stars and $2.90 for clears, eastern delivery. 
Ordinarily manufacturers and wholesalers would expect 
more business in two or three weeks later, but today they 
are doubtful. Any improvement seems to depend on the 
prospect of the farmers securing the necessary help to 
enable them to use what the shingle men have to offer. 
The labor problem continues serious, 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 27.—Shingle dealers still are be- 
ing compelled to force a market, the transit line continuing 
too heavy for the ordinary demand, with the result that 
prices still are weak. Much of the buying is on bargain lots 
with a speculative background, apparently in the belief 
that many mills will shut down this fall, the opinion being 
that if the mills do shut down they will be prevented from 
opening up again in the spring because of inability to get 
crews in face of the stiff competition for labor. Stars are 
in smaller supply than clears and are generally held around 
$2.10, Coast basis. Clears are quoted at $3 to $3.15, but 
quotations are nominal and many cars are sold under that 
basis, large cars being especially weak and only to be 
moved by concessions, 

St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 26.—The market on shingles in this 
territory for the last week was $2.85 for clears, and $2.10 
to $2.15 for stars, Pacific coast basis, The demand still 
is light. 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 27.—-The shingle market is not active 
but is as good as might be reasonably expected at this 
time of year. White cedar extras seem to be generally 
advanced to $5.25. Clears are going at $4.50 to $4.65, but 
are not in as good demand as are the extras. Second 
clears have been sold as low as $4.35. The lath market 
is still quite weak. There is next to no demand, The 
15-inch is sold at $4.40 to $4.50, and the 14%-inch at $3.90 
to $4. The furring market has been quieter than usual 
recently. There are sales of the 2 and 38-inch varieties 
at $37 now, in spite of the protests at the maximum of $388 
established recently. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 26.—Stocks of shingles and lath 
here are large enough to take care of the wants of the 
consumers in this section, but there is no real excess, 
and the range of prices is firm. On the brands in gen- 
eral use advances recorded of late are maintained, ana 
even in others recessions are avoided. Cypress N H B 
Short hearts,6x20, are still quoted at $19, while saps of 
the same brand are offered at $16. Lath, too, are holding 
their own, with No. 1 white pine at $7; No. 1 cypress at 
$6.50, and No. 1 spruce at $7. As for southern pine lath, 
they are figuring in the market to a smaller extent than 
before, tho there is every reason for assuming that they 
too are following the lead set by the other woods, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 28.—The shingle market continues 
depressed, as is to be expected under the present re- 
strictions imposed upon the building trade. But a con- 
siderable amount of repair work is in progress and in 
prospect and dealers look for a fairly good business this 
fall. Wholesalers say this is a good time to buy shingles, 
as prices are certainly low enough, based upon the mill 
costs, 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 26.—With trade practically at a 
standstill, but with stocks abnormally low in the hands 
of all distributers, prices for cedar shingles are held un- 
changed, while cypress and pine, which are in better sup- 
ply than cedars, are still offered at last week’s 25-cent 
concession, Cypress stocks at the mills, however, are re- 
ported considerably reduced from two weeks ago and it is 
said there will be no further price concession until the 
situation is reversed. Lath are more active than shingles, 
but fuller stocks than a month ago prevent any advance 
of prices, which are reported firm at last week’s figures. 


BOX BOARDS 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 27.—The demand for box boards 
has not been quite so keen recently, altho an early big 
increase in, the demand is expected by many. About $46 
is the price for square edge inch white pine boards, and 
for the round edge about $37. Spruce round edge box boards 
are being sold at reductions, according to some, altho the 
quotation seems to be $36. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
wise words of ordinary lenth make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. ~ 
ap By except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the srder. No 
extra charge for copies o ng 4 coy taining ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 
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ZELNICKER’S BULLETINS 
Issued monthly, sometimes daily, depending on our purchases. 
If you buy or sell Rails, Machinery and Equipment, get them. 
Adv. Dept. ZELNICKER IN 8ST, LOUIS. 


WANTED—MILL CONNECTION 
A_ strictly high class wholesale dealer of yellow pine and 
hardwoods with highest efficient sales facilities wants ex- 
clusive sale of one or more good mills, Willing to advance 
money on lumber on hand if necessary, and incidentally 
while enlarging our business can use a man in sales Depart- 
ment and would appreciate suggestions from mills we make 
arrangement with. 
Address 





“H. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE 
One No. 84,000 Hopper Scale, type beam; One Tandem 
Compound Engine, 14x30x42, with surface condenser and belt 
pump; one Sterling Water Tube Boiler, 150 H. P.; one Fly- 
wheel, 15 feet in diameter, ten grooves, 144-inch rope, 
RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


FOR SALE—EIGHT FOOT CLARK BAND MILL 


Complete, not including boiler, in first class condition. 
COLEMAN, HARTER & McCORMICK, Williamsport, Pa. 


FOR SALE—TWO DISSTON BAND SAWS 
44 ft. 6” long, 12” wide, 14 gauge. Brand new. 
Address “H, 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














COOPERAGE MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


One 5 foot Trevor Jointer—Lockport, 5 new knives, A-1 
condition. ‘ P. O. BOX 1443, Atlanta, Ga. 


COMMISSARY MANAGERS 
Ask for samples, catalog, prices and full particulars on 
Allison Coupon Books, the best accounting system ever devised 
for company stores. Write someye 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED—EASTERN OR BOSTON 


Offers for ash, bass, beech, birch, chestnut, elm, maple and 
walnut sawed to order, f. 0. b. b. & M. Address BOX 18, 
Route 2, Springfield, Vermont. 


WANTED—SAWDUST AND CHARCOAL 
In carload lots for oe delivery. State price, freight 
R 
8 











rate, amount and time of shipment. 
THREE PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
28 W. 37th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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WANTED—A HIGH CLASS ASSISTANT 
Lumber bookkeeper with wholesale experience preferred, Must 
not only be a good bookkeeper, but also an all around office 
man, capable of taking full charge, if necessary. Must not be 
subject to draft. Do not apply unless you have ability and 
seek a permanent position. Give experience last ten years, 
reference and salary desired, all of which will be held in 
strict confidence. 

AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—AT ONCE, HIGH CLASS 
Practical man as foreman of Hardwood Band Mill. Memphis 
territory. Must be a hard and efficient worker, thoroughly 
familiar with work and produce results. Good salary to the 
right man. 

Address 








“H, 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—GENERAL FOREMAN. 
For factory manufacturing Sash, Doors and Interior Trim to 
Detail. Located in Southern Indiana. Must get results. 
Good salary for right man. 
Address “H., 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood Logging Superintendent for northeastern Ken- 
tucky, capable of taking full charge’of woods and railroad. 
Must be level-headed and a good handler of labor. Will pay 
good salary to right man. ive experience and references in 
strict confidence. F 
AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For modern shingle mill in Oregon; situated on beautiful 
lake; outlet four miles Pacific ocean. Capacity of plant one 
hundred thousand feet per day. 

Wanted: Superintendent for lumber mill in Wasbingten 
having capacity of thirty thousand feet per os. Working 
on Government contract. EQUITY LUMBER CO., 

251 Security Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED—AN ASSISTANT MANAGER 
In a retail Lumber Yard. A man that is willing to do what- 
ever may come up to do. A man with family preferred. A 
p for right man. 
ee eee . 7 BE. L. COX, Ockley, Ind. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER AND 
Office man for retail lumber and implement business. With 
knowledge of estimating. Married man above draft age 
Wouid consider a capable and experienced woman. 

ddress “H, 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 


For South Dakota town. 
Address “H. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
For retail lumber yard. Experienced and familiar with all 
details. Give references, experiences, age, married or single, 
salary wanted. Answer in handwriting. 
Address “H. 10,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—BOOKKEEPER AND 


Office manager, either sex. Give reference, age and salary first 
letter. Address “H. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EDGER MEN, TRIMMER MEN, AND 
Lumber handlers. Good wages and good board. JOHN J. 
SOBLE LUMBER CO., INC., Edmeston, Otsego County, N. Y. 
Apply L. L. Deming, Superintendent. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER AND 
General office man for retail lumber yard. Must be thoroly 
experienced, capable and reliable, State age, married or 
single, experiences, qualifications, references in handwriting 
and salary desired. 
Address 


WANTED IN CHICAGO, EXPERIENCED 
Stenographer. Manufacturer northern hardwoods. State age, 
experience and salary wanted. Good chance for advance- 
ment. LAKE INDEPENDENCE LUMBER CO., 623 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il! 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 
For Saw Mill operation in good town in Arkansas. Male or 
Femalé. Necessary to be reasonably fast and must be ac- 
curate. Will pay good salary. Reply in own handwriting. 
Address “G. 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT BOOKEEPER 
For plantation office in upper Delta, single man preferred, Re- 
quire an experienced, active, competent and clean individual. 
Must be accustomed to use of typewriter. State age, experi- 
ence, names of references, salary required and how soon avail- 
able, Address P. O. BOX 247, Rosedale, Miss. 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN. 
Retail yard on salt water. State = peeeeenes and salary 
ected. Extra good chance for advancement. 
— COTTRELL LUMBER CO., Mystic, Conn. 


WANTED—PLANING MILL MACHINE MAN 
And foreman. Mill making flooring, ceiling, siding and mould- 
ing. State price wanted in first letter. 

THOMASVILLE VARIETY WORKS, Thomasville, Ga. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS VENEER MAN 
Capable of taking complete charge of plant, including log 
ging. Give past experience and salary expected. 

Address )" “G, 8,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER WANTED 
For successful yard in an attractive middle western City of 
30,000 population. ixcellent opportunity for advancement 
for a “live wire” who has made good in a smaller town. 
Address “G. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED LADY BOOKKEEPER 
And cashier for retail lumber office in Northern Ohio city of 
10,000. One with some knowledge of stenography preferred. 

"" Address “G. 15,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For large northern sawmill and yard operating continuously. 
Located in city of good size. Recite experience and give refer- 
ences. Address “G. 16,’ care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS YARD MANAGER 
In live western South Dakota town. Must be good salesman, 
able to meet keen competition and experienced in handling 
farmer trade. Liberal salary and advancement to man who 
can produce results. Give full particulars, references, salary 
etc. Address “D. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR LUMBER YARD 
Eastern lowa town. Only experienced men need apply. 
Address “FR 14,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
Experienced logging in a mountainous country, with teams 
and wagon. Will pay good salary to high class man. The 

roposition is a hard one and no one but the best need apply. 
tate age, if married or single, least salary will accept, give 
reference and how soon can come, 
Address “WH. 84,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER AND 
Office manager who can take entire charge. Must be familiar 
with lumber and cooperage manufacturing. Married and be- 
‘yond draft age. Location in northern Michigan. State salary 
expected and give references in first letter. 

Address “h. 5,’ care AMBRICAN LUMBBRMAN, 








“H, 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 












































WANTED—LOG CUTTERS, DRIVERS, POND MEN 
edgerman and planing mill helper. 
Address “FB, 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—Experienced graders familiar with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. Ap- 
ly THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
alias County, Calif, 








YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING 
If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you have 
something to sell or exchange, insert small advertisement in 
the Wanted and For Sale Department. When in need of an 
employee or ere. write us. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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EXPERIENCED BOX SAWYERS 
Steady work year round, Good pay, climate and working 
conditions. Address 
G. ELIAS & BRO., INC., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED—LEVERMAN, RATCHET SETTER, 
Jumpsaw man, planer man, 30 M foot circular mill in Colo- 
rado. Address “G. 12,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—SALESMAN. 
For Pittsburgh. Prefer man who is familiar with territory 
and desirous of making Pittsburgh his home. Nominal sal- 
ary to start for large selling organization representing some 
of best mills in Idaho, Washington and Minnesota, also have 
Southern Pine and Tonawanda stocks to offer. . 
Address BOX 99, Tonawanda, N. Y. 


LARGE MANUFACTURING CONCERN 
With full stock of Northern and Southern Hardwood desires 
services of a competent and responsible salesman to cover 
Chicago territory, beginning September 1st. Must be a 
hustler of high standing, with thorough trade acquaintances. 
Answer giving full references and stating salary at which 
will start in connection with a percentage of profits. 
Address “KE. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBEKMAN. 


COMPETENT AND RELIABLE COMMISSION MEN 
In United States territory, to sell our high-grade B. C, Red 
Cedar Shingles, Beveled Siding, and Western Hemlock prod- 
ucts. VANCOUVER LUMBER COMPANY, Limited, 
343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


WANTED—BY A LARGE SASH & DOOR HOUSE 
Salesman to call on carload trade. Only a man acquainted 
with the large lumber dealers and semi-jobbers will do. Good 
position for the right party. 

Address “D. 34,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SALESMEN 
Energetic wholesale lumber salesmen with experience to 
cover territory between New York City and Washington, 
D. C. In first letter give references, state salary expected ; 
whether married. 
Address “G. 35,” care AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















WANTED 
Two Experienced Sash and Door Salesmen at once to cover 
Southern Minnesota and South Dakota. 
SEGELKE & KOHLHAUS MFG. CO., La Crosse, Wis. 








EXPERT BAND AND GANG FILER 
Wants change, any size mill, band and gang, band and resaw, 
two or more bands. Experienced in all kinds timber North 
and South. Present employed South. Save your postage 
unless you have prospects of long run. Mention details and 
price paid first letter. Come on short notice. 
Address “H. 8,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS SALES MANAGER 
Or assistant with opportunity for advancement. Forty-five. 
Fifteen years’ lumber experience. Eight years present posi- 
tion assistant sales: manager large manufacturing company. 
Best references. Make offer. 

Address “H. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


_ I HAVE WORKED 15 YEARS HANDLING 

The crews and looking after the cut of mills manufacturing 

on an average of 25 million feet a year. Desire a change. _ 
Address “TT. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TO MAKE A CHANGE 
I am 34 years old and married. Have had 16 years’ experi- 
ence as hardwood inspector and yard foreman in northern and 
southern States. Would like to get in touch with a good 
company that is in need of a yardman or inspector, or to take 
charge of a mill; can furnish best of references from some 
of the well known lumbermen of the country. I guaran- 
tee satisfaction. 
Address “TH. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION WANTED BY A BAND SAW FILER 
gg nt wishes aoa 20." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION AS A BAND RESAW FILER 
Wanted. 1 have long experience. Can furnish best of refer 
ence, Address “H. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of Wholesaie and Retail Lumber Yard. Fully competent. 
Best of references furnished. Address 
L. W. 8., Box 301, Michigan City, Ind. 


WANTED—POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
In good town. Three years’ experience as second man and 
bookkeeper. Now employed in city of 20,000 population. 
State full proposition first letter. 

Address “H. 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
































ATTENTION—LINE YARD—-WHOLESALERS 
Competent lumber buyer with eighteen years’ experience and a 
wide acquaintance among Pacific coast mills is prepared to 
consider a proposition to buy on commission for one or more 
responsible line-yard or wholesale concerns. 

Address “H. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION BY FIRST CLASS ° 
Woods Supt. 15 years’ experience. With best of references. 
38 years old. 

Address 





“H. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERT HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Wants position on the road as salesman, buyer or inspector. 
Would take charge of a yard. 9 years head inspector with 
present Co. 87 years of age. 

Address “G. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








COMPETENT BAND FILER 
Would like to communicate with good firm that needs or 
will in the near future need a first class, up to date, pro- 
gressive filer who has had wide experience filing large mills 
cutting all kinds of timber. Can furnish infallible and satis- 
factory information regarding ability. 
Address “G. 31,” care AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST CLASS ACOUNTANT AND 
Office manager desires to change; experienced in accounting, 
cost methods, handling sales and traffic matters. Can change 
Sept. 15th. Exempt from draft. 
Address “F. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





_ LUMBER ACCOUNTANT—AUDITOR 
Desires change. Now employed by large manufacturer in 
above capacity. Twenty years’ experience. Age 45. 

Address “G. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


STORE MANAGER 
Experienced, capable Commissary Manager open for posi- 
tion. Draft exempt. First class references furnished. 
Address “G. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS 
Lumber yard manager or bookkeeper. Twenty-five years’ 
experience. Capable of handling big yard. Wisconsin pre- 
ferred, Address “G. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SUCCESSFUL YARD MANAGER 
55, wants change location Oct, 1st. 6 years in present posi- 
tion (Mgr. Line Yard). Speak English and German. A-1 
Ref. and Bond. Prefer location within 200 miles of Tulsa, 
Okla. Address BOX 46, Scotland, Tex. 


WANTED—AM OPEN FOR A POSITION 
As superintendent of Sash and Door Plant. Have had years 
of experience in handling large factories. Can install a 
good, efficient system. Address 
E-311 Union Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 


WANT—POSITION AS ROUND SAW FILER 
Can run a Lath Mill or Shingle Mill. Am a millwright and 
foreman, Can give best reference. 

Address 

















“G. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—BUILDING SUPERINTENDENT 
For essential work with drafting experience. Young married 
man preferred. State experience and salary expected. Ex- 
cellent chance for advancement, 

Address “G. 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








SASH AND DOOR MAN 
Of wide experience wants a traveling or executive position, 
preferably in the Western States. 
Address “G. 87,"’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER. 
Of retail yard. Thoroly experienced. References furnished. 
West preferred. 
Address 





“FY, 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN. 


COMMISSION SALESMAN 
Long established, wants further Yellow Pine Mill connections. 
Address P. O. BOX 109, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED—BY EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Position as Lumber Salesman on the road. Prefer North 
West Territory if possible. Willing to start at $100 per month 
and expenses. Best of reference given. 

Address “RF. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











A COMPETENT LOGGING SUPT. 
Wants position at once with reliable firm. Having had fifteen 
years’ experience in Cypress and Pine logging. Can furnish 
A 1 references from present and past employers. 
Address “G. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


AN EXPERIENCED—HIGH-CLASSED 
Lumberman desires position as General Superintendent with 
yellow pine mill. 22 years’ experience in lumber and know 
the business from Stump to car. Am also expert Accountant. 
6 years as Superintendent. Strictly sober. Best of references. 
Prefer place in South. 

Address “RK. 27,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


A 1 BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 


Address “HK. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


IF YOU WANT A STORE MANAGER’ 
Write NATIONAL COMMISSARY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIA 
TION, 810 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


READ THE CLASSIFIED ADS EACH WEEK 
When you want anything or have something to sell or ex- 
change. When you want employment, employees or anything 
used in the Lumber World write us—we can help you. 

Advertise in the GREATEST LUMBER JOURNAL ON 
BRARTH. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 

















WANTED—TO BUY 


5 cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Poplar 
5 cars 4/4 Log Run Poplar 


5 ears 4/4 No. 2 Common & 8. W. Chestnut 

10 cars 4/4 Log Run Beech 

8 cars 4/4 No. 3 Common cpentent 

15 cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Hardwoods Eat. 

: / THE PROBST LUMBER COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 815, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—CRATING AND BOXING LUMBER 
No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4 Hemlock ; No. 4 and No. 5 Pine. 
No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4 Hardwoods, of all kinds. 

JOHN J. ANDERSON LUMBER CO., Chicago, III. 


WANTED—OAK DIMENSION STOCK. 
y, 3” Clear Oak Squares 19 and 380” long. 
er ee ®. GRIFFITH, South Charleston, Ohio. 











AM I THE MAN YOU WANT? 

Experience. Past twelve years yellow pine road salesman, 
previous five years hardwood inspector and yard superin- 
tendent, also three years in railroad accounting department. 
Good correspondent and able executive. Age 88. Married. 
Give full particulars. 

ddress “G. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
Seventeen years’ experience. A No. 1 references. Above 
draft age. Can come at once. 

Address “G. 30,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 








MACHINE HANDS FOR WOODWORKING PLANT 
Moulding and Door Machinery. Good wages. Short hours, 
time and a half for overtime. 

THE BARNES MFG. CO., Jersey City, N, J. 


WANTED—A GOOD FIRST CLASS 
Band re-saw filer, also a good stock cutter, one capable to run 
a self feed np saw. 
MANITOWOC CHURCH FURNITURE CO., Waukesha, Wis. 








WOODS SUPERINTENDENT 
30 years’ experience Michigan and Wisconsin. Familiar with 
all kinds of logging and railroad work. Can accept position 
any time after September Ist. 
Address “G. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION BAND FILER 
Or foreman. 25 years’ experience. Above draft. Best refer- 
ence. Address J. 8, FIELDS, 136 So. Union, Alliance, Ohio. 








FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF 
LOGS, LUMBER AND LIFE 


In the new book, “Tote-road and Trail,” by Douglas Malloch, 
“the lumberman poet.” Illustrated in color. $1.25 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 8. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





CLEAR QTD. WHITE OAK 
114x5x22” to 25” 
14%x5%4x16” to 22” 
1i4x6% x10" to 22” 

Will consider offer on random widths. 


WISCONSIN CABINET & PANEL CO., 
New London, Wis. 
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